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LORD CHESTERFIELD's 


LETTERS 


EKLELL ne 


London, May the 17th, O. s. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


Received, yeſterday, your letter of the 16th 1 
N. 8. and have, in conſequence of it, written, 


this day, to Sir Charles Williams, to thank him for 


all the civilities he has ſhown you. Your firſt ſetting 
out at Court has, I find, been very favourable ; and 


his Poliſh Majeſty has diſtinguiſhed you. I hope you 


received that mark of diſtinction with reſpect and 
with. ſteadineſs, which is the proper behaviour of a 


man of faſhion. People of a low, obſcure education 
cannot ſtand the rays of Greatneſs; they are frightened 
out of their wits when Kings and great men ſpeak to 


them; they are awkward, aſhamed, and do not know 
what nor how to anſwer: whereas les bonn tes gens are 
not dazzled by ſuperior rank: they know and pay all 


me reſpect that is due to it; but they do it without 
Vor. II. es being 
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being diſconcerted; and can converſe juſt as eaſily 
with a King, as with any one of his ſubjects. That 
is the great advantage of being introduced young into 
good company, and being uſed early to converſe with 
one's ſuperiors. How many men have I ſeen here, 
who, after having had the full benefit. of an Engliſh 
education, firſt at ſchool, and then at the univerſity; 
when they have been preſented. to the King, did not 
know whether they ſtood upon their heads or their 
heels? If the King ſpoke to them, they were annihi- 
lated ; they trembled, endeavoured to put their hands 
In their pockets and miſſed them, let their hats fall, 
and were aſhamed to take them up; and, in ſhort, 
put themſelves in every attitude but the right, that is, 
the eaſy and natural one. The characteriſtic of a 
well-bred man is, to converſe with his inferiors with- 
out inſolence, and with his ſuperiors with reſpe&, 
and With eaſe. He talks to Kings without concern; 
he trifles with women of the firſt condition, with fa- 
miliarity, gaiety, but reſpect; and eonverſes with his 
equals, whether he is acquainted with them, or not, 
upon general, common topics, that are not, however, 
quite frivolous, without the leaſt concern of mind, or 
awkwardneſs of body: neither of which can appear 
to advantage, but when they are perfectly eaſy. 
The tea-things which Sir Charles Williams has 
given you, I would have you make a- preſent of to 
your Mamma, and ſend them to her by Duval, when 
he returns. You owe her not only duty, but like- 
wiſe great obligations, for her care and tenderneſs ; 
and conſequently cannot take too navy opportunities 
of ſhowing your gratitule. . 


4 am 


To H1s So w.. * 
J am impatient to receive your account of Dreſden, 
and likewiſe your anſwers to che many queſtions that 
1 aſked you. : 
-_ for this a and God bleſs ron 
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„ . 18 N the 27th, O. 8. 1748 
| DEAR: HOT; oo 

HIS and the two next years, make 0 f im- 
portant a period of your life, that I cannot 
hap repeating to you my. exhortations, my commands, 
and (what I hope will be ftill more prevailing. with 
you than either) my earneſt entreaties to employ them 
well. Every moment that you now loſe, is ſo much 
character and advantage loſt; as, on the other hand, 
every moment that you now employ uſefully, is ſo 
much time wiſely laid out, at moſt prodigious intereſt, 
Theſe two years muſt lay the foundations of all the 
knowledge that you will ever have; you may build 
upon them afterwards as much as you pleaſe, but it 
will be too late to lay any new ones. Let me beg of 
| you, therefore, to grudge no labour nor pains to ac- 
quire, in time, that ſtock of knowledge, without 
which you never can riſe,- but muſt make a very. in- | 
ſignificant figure in the world. Conſider your own 


— 


ſituation; you have not the advantage of rank and 


fortune to bear you up; I ſhall, very probably, be 
out of the world, before you can properly be ſaid to 
be in it. What then will you have to rely on but 
your own merit? That alone muſt raiſe you, and that 
alone will raiſe you, if you have but enough of it. 
B 2 5 I have 
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1 have often heard and read of oppreſſed and unre- 
warded merit, but I have oftener (I might ſay always) 
ſeen great merit make its way, and meet with its re- 
ward, to a certain degree at leaſt, in ſpite of all difi- 
culties. By merit, I mean the moral virtues, know- 
ledge, and manners; as to the moral virtues, I ſay 
nothing to you, they ſpeak beſt for themſelves, nor 
can I ſuſpect that they want any recommendation with 
you; I will therefore only aſſure yon, that without 
them you will be moſt unhappy. 

As to knowledge, I have often told you, and I am 
perſuaded you are thoroughly convinced, how abſo- 
lutely neceſſary it is to you, whatever your deſtination 
may be. But as knowledge has a moſt extenſive mean- 
ing, and as the life of man is not long enough to ac- 
quire, nor his mind capable of entertaining and digeſt- 
ing all parts of knowledge, I will point out thoſe to 
which you ſhould particularly apply, and which, by 
application, you may make yourſelf perfect maſter of. 
Claſſical knowledge, that is Greek and Latin, is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for every body; becauſe every body 
Has agreed to think and to call it ſo. And the word 10 
literate, in its common acceptation, means a man who 
is ignorant of thoſe two languages. You are by this 
time, I hope, pretty near maſter of both, fo that a 
ſmall part of the day dedicated to them, for two years 

more, will make you perfect in that ſtudy. Rhetoric, 

Logic, a little Geometry, and a general notion of Aſtro- 

nomy, muſt, in their turns, have their hours too; not 
that I deſire you ſhould be deep in any one of theſe; 
but it is fit you ſhould know ſomething of them all. 
The knowledge more particularly uſeful and neceſſary | 

9 for 


ro Hts Son. N 
for you, conſidering your deſtination, conſiſts of 
Modern Languages, Modern Hiſtory, Chronology, 
and Geography; the Laws of Nations, and the jus 
publicum Imperit, You muſt abſolutely ſpeak all the 
modern languages, as purely and correctly as the na- 
tives of the reſpective countries: for whoever does 
not ſpeak a language perfectly and eaſily, will never 
appear to advantage in converſation, nor treat with 
others in it upon equal terms. As for French, you 
have it very well already; and muſt neceſſarily, from 
the univerſal uſage of that language, know it better 
and better every day: ſo that I am in no pain about 
that. German, I ſuppoſe, you know pretty well by 
this time, and will be quite maſter of it before you 
leave Leipſig: at leaſt I am ſure you may. Italian 
and Spaniſh will come in their turns, and irdcc& 
they are both ſo eaſy, to one who knows Latin and 
French, that neither of them will coſt you much time 
or trouble. Modern Hiſtory, by which I mean par- 


tticularly the Hiſtory of the laſt three centuries, ſhould 


be the object of your greateſt and conſtant attention, 
eſpecially thoſe parts of it which relate more immedi- 
ately to the great Powers of Europe. This ſtudy you 
will carefully connect with Chronology and Geogra- 
phy; that is, you will remark and retain the dates of 
every important.event; and always read with the 
map by, you, in which you will conſtantly look for 
every place mentioned: this is the only way of re- 
taining Geography ; for, though 1 it is ſoon learned by 
the lump, yet, Weg only ſo learned, it is ſtill ſooner 
forgot. 

| Manners, chough the lat, and it may be the leaſt, 
| B 3 | Me Ea: 
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ingredient of real merit, are, however, very far from. 
being uſeleſs in its compolition ; they adorn, and give 
an additional force and luſtre to both virtue and know- 
ledge. They prepare. and ſmooth the way for the 
progreſs of both; and are, I fear, with the bulk of 
mankind, more engaging than either. Remember, 
then, the infinite advantage of Manners ; cultivate 
and improve your own to the utmoſt : good ſenſe will 
| ſuggeſt the great rules to you, good company will da 
the reſt. Thus you ſee how much you have to doz 
and how little time to do it in: for when you are 
thrown out into the world, as in a couple of years 
you muſt be, the unavoidable diſſipation of company, 
and the neceſſary avocations of ſome kind of buſineſs 
or other, will leave you no tune to undertake new 
branches of knowledge : you may indeed, by a pru- 
dent allotment of your time, reſerve ſome to complete 
and finiſh the building ; but you will never find 
enough to lay new foundations. I have ſuch an opi- 
nion of your underſtanding, that I am convinced you 
are ſenſible of theſe truths ; and that, however hard 
and laborious your preſent uninterrupted application 
may ſeem to you, you will rather increaſe than leſſen 
it. For God's ſake, my dear boy, do not ſquander away 
one moment of your time, for every moment may be 
now moſt uſefully employed. Your future fortune, 
Character, and figure in the world, intirely depend 
upon your uſe or abuſe of the two next years.. If 
you do but employ them well, what may you not 
reaſonably expect to be, in time? and, if you do not, 
what may I not reaſonably fear you will be? You . 
are the only one I ever knew of this country, whoſe 
education was, from the beginning, calculated for the 

| department 
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department of foreign affairs: in conſequence of 
which, if you will invariably purſue, and diligently. 
qualify yourſelf for that object, you may make your- 
ſelf abſolutely neceſſary to the Government, and, 
after having received orders as a Miniſter abroad, 
ſend orders, in your turn, as Secretary of State at 
home. Moſt of our Miniſters abroad have taken up 
that department occaſionally, without having ever 
thought of foreign affairs before; many of them, 
without ſpeaking any one foreign language; and all 
of them without the Manners which are abſolutely 
neceſſary towards being well received, and making 
a figure at foreign Courts. They do the buſineſs ac- 
cordingly, that is, very ill: they never get into the 
ſecrets of thoſe Courts, for want of inſinuation and 
addreſs : they do not gueſs at their views, for want 
of knowing their intereſts : and, at laſt, finding them- 
ſelves very unfit for, ſoon grow weary of their com- 
miſſions, and are impatient to return home; where 
they are but too juſtly laid aſide and neglected. 
Every moment's converſation may, if you pleaſe, bz 
of uſe to you: in this view, every public event, which 
is the common topic of converſation, gives you an 
opportunity of getting ſome information. For ex- 
ample ; the preliminaries of peace, lately concluded 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, will be the common ſubje& of 
moſt converſations ; in which you will take care to 
aſk the proper queſtions : as, what is the meaning of 
the Aſſiento contract for negroes, between England 
and Spain; what the annual ſhip ; when ſtipulated ; 
upon what account ſuſpended, c. You will, like- 
Wk B 4 : wiſe, 
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wiſe, inform yourſelf about Guaſtalla, now given to 
Don Philip, together with Parma and Pfacentia: 
whom they belonged to before; what claim or pre- 
tenſions Don Philip had to them; what they are 
worth; in ſhort, every thing concerning them. The 
ceſſions, made by the Queen of Hungary to the King 
of Sardinia, are, by theſe preliminaries, confirmed 
and ſecured to him : you will enquire, therefore, what 
they are, and what they are worth. This is the kind 
of knowledge which you ſhould be moſt thoroughly 
maſter of, and in which converſation will help you. 
almoſt as much as books: but both are beſt. There 
are hiſtories of every conſiderable Treaty, from that 
of Weſtphalia to that of Utrecht, incluſively ; all. 
which I would adviſe you to read. Pere Bougeant's 
of the Treaty of Weſtphalia, 1s an excellent one ; thoſe. 
of Nimeguen, Ryſwick, and Utrecht, are not ſo well 
written; but are, however, very uſeful. L' Hiftoire des 
Traites de Paix, in two volumes folio, which I recom- 
mended to you ſome time ago, is a book that you 
ſhould often conſult, when you hear mention made of 
any treaty concluded in the ſeventeenth century. 

Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be conſi- 
derable, and to ſhine hereafter, you muſt labour hard 
now. No quickneſs of parts, no vivacity, will do 
long, or go far, without a ſolid fund of knowledge: 
and that fund of knowledge will amply repay all the 
pains that you can take in acquiring it. Reflect ſe- 
riouſly, within yourſelf, upon all this, and aſk your- 
{ ſelf, whether I can have any view, but your intereſt, 
in all that I recommend to you. It is the reſult of 


.mF 


/ 


—— 


To His SON. . 1 
my experience, and flows from that tenderneſs and 
affection with which, while "_ deſerve them, 1 
ſhall be Yours. 


Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell him, 
that I have received his letter of the 24th, N. 8. 


— —_—_— * — ener n tit. 
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LETTER cxxl. 


London, May the 31ſt, O. 8. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


1 Have received, with great atiofaGiion,. your Le 
of the 28th, N. 8. from-Dreſden : it finiſhes your 
Mort but clear account of the Reformation; which is 
one of thoſe intereſting periods of Modern Hiſtory, 
that cannot be too much ſtudied nor too minutely 
known by you. There are many great events in 
Hiſtory, which, when once they are over, leave things 
in the ſituation in which they found them. As for 
inſtance, the late war; which, excepting the eſtabliſh- 
ment in Italy for Don Philip, leaves things pretty 
much in ſtatu quo; a mutual reſtitution of all acquiſi- 
tions being ſtipulated by the preliminaries of the 
peace. Such events undoubtedly deſerve your notice, 
but yet not ſo minutely as thoſe, which are not only 
important in themſelves, but equally (or it may be 
more) important by their conſequences. too: of this 
latter ſort were, the progreſs of the Chriſtian Religion 
in Europe; the invaſion of the Goths; the diviſion. 
of the Roman Empire into Weſtern and Eaſtern; the 
eſtabliſhment and rapid progreſs of Mahometaniſm; 
and, l the Reformation; all which events pro- 


= duced 


| duced the greateſt changes in the affairs of Europe, 


diately affect particular States and Kingdoms, and 
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and to one or other of which, the preſent fituation of 
all the parts of it is to be traced up. 
Next to theſe, are thoſe events which more imme- 


which are reckoned merely local, though their in- 
fluence may, and indeed very often does, indirectly, 
extend itſelf further ; ſuch as civil wars, and revolu- 
tions, from which a total change in the form of go- 
vernment frequently flows. 'The civil wars in Eng- 
land, in the reign of King Charles I. produced an 
intire change of the Government here, from a limited 
Monarchy to a Commonwealth, at firſt, and after- 
wards to abſolute Power, uſurped by Cromwell, 


under the pretence of Fan and the _ of 


Protector. 

The Revolution, in 1688, inſtead of changing, 
preſerved our form of government; which King 
James II. intended to ſubvert, a eſtabliſh. abſolute 


power in the Crown. 
Theſe are the two great epochas in our Engliſh 


Hiſtory, which I recommend to your particular 
attention. | 

The league formed by the Houſe of Guiſe, and fo- 

mented by the artifices of Spain, is a moſt material 
part of the hiſtory of France. The foundation of it 
was laid in the reign of Henry II. but the ſuper- 
ſtructure was carried on through the ſucceſſive reigns 
of Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. till at laſt 
it was cruſhed, partly by the arms, but more by the 
apoſtaſy, of Henry IV. 

In Germany, great events have been frequent, by 
whiche the Imperial dignity has always either gotten 
Ot 


To 18 8 0 u. | 11 


or loft: and fo far they have affected the Selin den 
of the Empire. The Houſe of Auſtria kept that 
dignity to itſelf for near two hundred years, during 
which time it was always attempting to extend its 
power, by encroaching upon the rights and privileges 
of the other States of the Empire; till, at the end of 
the bellum tricennale, the Treaty of Munſter, of which 
France is guarantee, fixed the reſpective claims. 
Italy has been conſtantly torn to pieces, from the 
time of the Goths, by the Popes and the Anti-popes, . 
ſeverally ſupported by other great Powers of Europe, 
more as their intereſt than as their religion led them 7 
By the pretenſions alſo of France, and the Houſe of 
Auſtria, upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milaneſe; not 
to mention the various leſſer cauſes of ſquabbles 
there, for the little States, ſuch as Ferrara, Parma, 
Montferrat, Oc. | ; T 
The Popes, till lately, have ana taken a conſi- 
derable part, and had great influence, in the affairs of 
Europe: their Excommunications, Bulls, and Indul- 
gences, ſtood inftead of armies, in the times of igno- _ 
rance and bigotry ; but now that mankind 'is better 
informed, the ſpiritual authority of the Pope is not 
only leſs regarded, but even deſpiſed, by the Catholic 
Princes themſelves ; and his Holineſs is actually little 
more than Biſhop of Rome, with large temporalities ; 
which he is not likely to keep longer than till the 
other greater Powers in Italy ſhall find their conve- 
niency in taking them from him. Among the mo- 
dern Popes, Leo the Xth, Alexander the VIth, and 
dixtus Quintus, deſerve your particular notice. The 
firſt, among other things, for his own learning and 
taſte, and for his encouragement of the reviving Arts 
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and Sciences in Italy. Under his protection, the 


Greek and Latin Claſſics were moſt excellently tranſ- 
lated into Italian; Painting flouriſhed and arrived at 
its perfection; and Sculpture came ſo near the an- 
cients, that the works of his time, both in marble 
and bronze, are now called Antico-Maderno. 
Alexander the VIth, together with his natural ſon, 
Ceſar Borgia, was famous for his wickedneſs; in which 


he, and his ſon too, ſurpaſſed all imagination. Their 


lives are well worth your reading. They were poi- 
ſaged themſelves by the poiſoned wine which they 
had prepared for others: the father died of it, but 


Ceſar recovered. 


Sixtus the Vth was the ſon of a fwineherd ; and 
raiſed himſelf to the Popedom by his abilities : he was 

a great knave, but an able and a ſingular one. 

Here is Hiſtory enough for to-day ; you ſhall have - 


| ſome more ſoon. Adieu! 


2 
— 
* 
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London, June the 2 iſt, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, | 


OUR very bad enunciation runs ſo much in my 
head, and gives me ſuch real concern, that it 


will be the ſubje& of this, and, I believe, of many 


more letters, I congratulate both you and myſelf, 
that I was informed of 1t (as I hope) in time to pre- 
vent it; and ſhall ever think myſelf, as hereafter 
you will, I am ſure, think yourſelf, infinitely obliged 
to Sir Charles Williams, for informing me of it. 

Good 


To HIS Son, 3 
Good God! if this ungraceful and difagteeable 
manner of ſpeaking had, either by your negligence or 
mine, become habitual to you, as in a couple of 
years more it would have been, what a figure would 
you have made in company, or in a public aſſembly ? 
Who would have liked you in the one, or have at- 
tended to you in the other? Read what Cicero and 
Quintilian fay of Enunciation, and ſee what a ſtreſs 
they lay upon the gracefulneſs of it; nay, Cicero 
dg des further, and even maintains, that a good figure 
is neceſſary for an Orator; and, particularly, that he 
muſt not be waffus ; that is, overgrown and clumſy. 
He ſhows by it, that he knew mankind well, and 
knew the powers of an agreeable figure and a graee- 
ful manner. Men, as well as women, are much. 
oftener led by their hearts, than by their underſtand- 


ings. The way to the heart is, thorough the ſenſes 5 


pleaſe their eyes and their ears, and the work is half 
done. I have frequently known a man's fortune de- 
cided for ever by his firſt addreſs. If it is pleaſing, 
people are hurried involuntarily into a perſuaſion that 
he has a merit, which poſlibly he has not; as, on. 
the other hand, if it is ungraceful, they are imme- 
diately prejudiced againſt him ; and unwilling to al- 
low him the merit which, it may be, he has. Nor is 

this ſentiment ſo unjuſt and unreaſonable as at firſt it 


may ſeem ; for, if a man has parts, he muſt know - 


of what infinite conſequence it is to him to have a 
graceful manner of ſpeaking, and a genteel and 
pleaſing addreſs: he will cultivate and improve them 
to the utmoſt. Vour figure is a good one; you have 
no natural defect in the organs of ſpeech; your ad- 
dreſs may be engaging, and your manner of ſpeaking 

| eln 
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graceful, if you will; ſo that, if they are not ſo, 
neither I, nor the world, can aſcribe it to any thing 
but your want of parts. What is the. conſtant and 
Juſt obſervation as to all actors upon the ſtage ? Is it 
not, that thoſe who have the beſt ſenſe always ſpeak 
the beſt, though they may happen not to have the 
beſt voices? They will ſpeak plainly, diſtinctly, and 
with the proper emphaſis, be their voices ever ſo bad. 


Had Roſcius ſpoken quick, thick, and ungracefully, I 


will anſwer for it, that Cicero would not have thought 
him worth the oration which he made in his favour. 


Words were given us to communicate our ideas by; 


and there muſt be ſomething inconceivably abſurd, 


in uttering them in ſuch a manner, as that either 


people cannot underſtand them, or wall not deſire to 
underſtand them. I tell you truly and ſincerely, that 
I ſhall judge of your parts by your ſpeaking grace- 
fully or ungracefully. If you have parts, you will 


never be at reſt till you have brought yourſelf to a 


habit of ſpeaking moſt gracefully ; for aver, that it 


is in your power. You will defire Mr, Harte, that 


you may read aloud to him every day; and that he 
will interrupt and correct you every time that you 


read too faſt, do not obſerve the proper ſtops, or 


lay a wrong emphaſis. You will take care to open 
your teeth when you ſpeak ; to articulate every word 


diſtinctly; and to beg of Mr. Harte, Mr. Eliot, or 


whomever you ſpeak to, to remind and ſtop you, if 
ever you fall into the rapid and unintelligible mutter. 


You will even read aloud to yourſelf, and tune your 


utterance to your own ear; and read at firſt much 
lower than you need to do, in order to correct your- 
ſelf of that ſhameful trick of ſpeaking faſter than you 
| 2 ought, 
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ought. In ſhort, if you think right, you will make 
it your buſineſs, your ſtudy, and your pleaſure, to 
ſpeak well: Therefore, what I have ſaid in this,. and 
in my laſt, is more than ſufficient, if you have ſenſe; 
and ten times more would not be 2 1 vou 
have not: ſo here I reſt it. | 

Next to graceful ſpeaking, a genteel carriage, and 
a graceful manner of preſenting yourſelf, are ex- 
tremely neceſſary, for they are extremely engaging ; 
and careleſſneſs in theſe points is much more un- 
pardonable, in a young fellow, than affectation. It 
ſhows an offenſive indifference about pleaſing. I am 
told by one here, who has ſeen you lately, that you 
are awkward in your motions, and negligent of your 
perſon : I am ſorry for both; and ſo will you, when 
it will be too late, if you continue ſo ſome time 
longer. Awkwardneſs of carriage is very alienating; 
and a total negligence of dreſs, and air, is an im- 
pertinent inſult upon cuſtom and faſhion. You re- 
member Mr. * very well, I am ſure, and you 
muſt conſequently remember his extreme awkward- 
neſs; which, I can aſſure you, has been a great clog 
to his parts and merit, that have, with much diffi- 
culty, but barely counterbalanced it at laſt. Many, 
to whom I have formerly commended him, have an- 
ſwered me, That they were ſure he could not have 
parts, becauſe he was fo awkward :- ſo much are 
people, as I obſerved to you before, taken by the 
eye. Women have great influence, as to a man's 
faſhionable character; and an awkward man will ne- 
ver have their votes; which, by the way, are very 
numerous, and much oftener counted than weighed, 
| | You 
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You fhould therefore give ſome attention to your 
dreſs, and to the gracefulneſs of your motions. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that you have no perfect model for 
either, at Leipſig, to form yourſelf upon; but, how- 
ever, do not get a habit of neglecting either: and at- 
tend properly to both, when you go to Courts; where 
they are very neceſſary, and where you will have 
good maſters, and good models for both. Your exer- 
eiſes of riding, fencing, and dancing, will civilize 
and faſhion your body and your limbs, and give you, 
if you will but take it, Pair d un honn#te homme. 
| I will now conclude, with ſuggeſting one reflection 
to you; which is, that you ſhould be ſenſible of your 
good fortune, in having one who intereſts himſelf 
enough in you, to inquire into your faults, in order 
to inform you of them. Nobody but myſelf would 
be ſo. ſolicitous, either to know or correct them; ſo 
that you might conſequently be ignorant of them- 
yourſelf ; for our own ſelf- love draws a thick veil be- 
tween us and our faults. But when you hear yours 
from me, you may be ſure that your hear them from 
one who, for your ſake only, deſires to correct them; 
from one whom you cannot ſuſpect. of any partia- 
lity but in your favour ; and from one who heartily 
wiſhes that his care of you, as a Father, may, in a. 
little time, render every care unneceſſary. but that of. 
A * Adieu. 


P. S. I condole with you for the untimely and 
violent death of the tuneful Matzel “. 
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„ The Editor being in poſſeflion of the original of the following 
Letter and Copy of Verſes, which are ſo very appoſite to the ſub- 
jet mentioned in the Poſtſcript, thinks that they may be agreeable 
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to the Public, although not written by the late Earl of Cheſter- 


field, and already inſerted in the fourth volume of Dodſley s Col- 
lection. 


— 


Letter by Sir Charles 3 Williams, | 


To Philip Stanhope, Eſquire, then at Leipſig. 
Dear Stanhope, PDPDreſden, the roth June, 1748. 


Curſed large, frightful, blood-thirſty, horrible, fierce black 
cat got into my room, on Saturday-night ; and yeſterday- 
morning we found ſome few remains of Matzel ; but traces enough 
to prove he had been murdered in the night by that infernal cat, 
Stevens cried, Dick curſed and ſwore; and I ftood dumb with 
grief; which I believe would have choked me, if I had not given 
vent to it in the following Ode: which I have addreſſed to you, 
to make you the only amends in my ang for the loſs of ſenſible, 
. harmonious Matzel. 


1 — 
———_—_— —— ** * 


— 


To Philip Stanhope, Eſquire, 


Upon the Death of Matzel, a favourite Bullfiach, that v was ming, 
and which he had the reverſion * 8 I left * 


Tunger inani 
5 | 1 I, | | 5 

R Y not, my Stanhope, tis in vain, 

To ſtop your tears, to hide your pain, 

Or check your honeſt rage, 
Give forrow and revenge their ſcopez _ 
My preſent joy, your future hope, 
Lies murdered in his cage. 


II. 
| Matzel's no more Ve Graces, Loves, 
Ye Linnets, Nightingales, and Doves, 
| Attend th' untimely bier. 
Let every ſorrow be expreſt ; 6 
Beat with your wings each mournful breaſt, 
And drop the nat'ral tear, 


In. for 
L's , ' 
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III. 
For thee, my Bird, the ſacred Nine, 
Who lov'd thy tuneful notes, ſhall join 
| In thy funercal verſe, | 
My painful taſk ſhall be to write 
Th' eternal dirge which they indite, 
And hang it on thy herſe, 
| | IV. 1 
In height of ſong, in beauty's pride, | 
By fell Grimalkin's claws he dy'd; : 
But vengeance-ſhall. have way: 
On pains and torture I'll refine; 
Yet, Matzel, that one death ef thine 
Eis nine will ill repay, 
i V. 1 
In vain I lov'd, in vain I mourn, 
My bird, who, never to return, 
Is fled to happier ſhades 
Where Leſbia's ſhall for him prepare 
The place moſt charming and moſt fair 
Of all th' Elyfian glades. 


: : VI. 
There ſhall thy notes in cypreſs grove 
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; Jooth wretched ghoſts that dy'd for love. 

| There ſhall thy plaintive ſtrain 

[ Lull impious Phædra's endleſs grief, 

| To Proecris yield ſome ſhort relief, . \ 
And ſoften Dido's pain. 


LE T T EAN Sit. 
London, July the 1ſt, O. S. 1748. 
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DEAR BOY,. | 
AM extremely well pleaſed with the courſe of 
ſtudies which Mr. Harte informs me you are now 

in, aud with the degree of application which he aſ- 
| ſures 
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ſures me you have to them. It is your intereſt to do 
ſo, as the advantage will be all your own. My af- 
fection for you makes me both wiſh and endeavour 
that you may turn out well; and, according as you 
do turn out, I ſhall be either proud or aſhamed of 
you. But as to mere intereſt, in the common accep- 
tation. of that word, it would be mine that you ſhould 
turn out ill; for you may depend upon it, that what- 
ever you have from me ſhall be moſt exactly propor- 
tioned to. your deſert. Deſerve a great deal, and 
you ſhall have-a great deal ; deſerve little, and you 
ſhall have but a little ; and be good for nothing at all, 
and, I aſſure you, you ſhall have nothing at all. 

Solid knowledge, as I have often told you, is the 
firſt and great foundation of your future fortune and 
character; for I never mention to you the two much 
greater points of Religion and Morality, becauſe I 
cannot. poſſibly ſuſpe& you as to either of them. This 
ſolid knowledge you are in a fair way of acquiring; 
you may, if you pleaſe ;. and, I will add, that nobody 
ever had the means of acquiring it more in their 


power than you have. But remember, that Manners _ 


muſt adorn Knowledge, and ſmooth its way through - 
the world. Like a great, rough diamond, it may do + 
very well in a cloſet, by way of curioſity, and alſo 
for its intrinſic value ; but it will never be worn, nor 
ſhine, if it is not poliſhed, It is upon this article, 1! 
confeſs, that I ſuſpect you the moſt, which makes 
me recur to it ſo often; for I fear that you are apt to 
ſhow too little attention to every body, and too much 
eontempt to many. Be convinced, that there are no 
perſons ſo inſignificant and inconſiderable, but may, 
| ſome 
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ſome time or other, and in ſome thing or other, have 
it in their power to be of uſe to you; which they cer- 

tainly will not, if you have once ſhown them con- 

tempt. Wrongs are often forgiven, but centempt 
never is. Our pride remembers it for ever. It im- 
plies a diſcovery of weakneffes, which we are much 
more careful to conceal than crimes. Many a man 
will confeſs his crimes to a common friend, but I ne- 
ver knew a man who would tell his filly weakneſſes 
to his moſt intimate one—as many a friend will tell 
us our faults without reſerve, who will not ſo much 
as hint at our follies : that diſcovery is too mortifying 
to our ſelf-love, either to tell another, or or to be told 
of one's-ſelf.” You muſt, therefore, never expect to 
bear of your weakneſſes, or your follies, from any 
body but me; thoſe I will take pains to diſcover, and 
whenever I do, ſhall tell you of them. 

Next to Manners, are exterior graces of perſon ad | 
addreſs ; which adorn Manners, as Manners adorn 
Knowledge. To ſay that they pleaſe, engage, and 
charm, as they moſt indiſputably do, is ſaying, that 
one ſhould do every thing poſſible to acquire them. 
'The graceful manner of ſpeaking, is, particularly, 
what I ſhall always hollow in, your ears, as Hotſpur 
bollowed Mortimer to Henry IV; and, like him too, 
L have a mind to have a Starling taught to ſay, /prakt 
Aliſtiucfiy aud gracefully, and fend him you, to re- 
place your loſs of the unfortunate Matzel ; who, by 
the way, I am told, ſpoke his language very ddl 
and gracefully. 

As by this time you muſt be able to write Gemma 
* well, I deſire you wall not fail to write a 
German 


1 urs 8 O N. 


G letter, in the German character, once every 
fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop : which will make it 


more familiar to you, and enable me to judge how - 


you improve in it. 

Do not forget to 8 me the queſtions which 1 
aſked you a great while ago, in relation to the conſti- 
tution of Saxony; and alſo the _— of the was 
Land/aſſii and Ampi/e 2 .. 

I hope you do not forget to inquire into the affairs 
of Trade and Commerce, nor to get the beſt accounts 
you can, of the commodities and manufactures, ex- 
ports and imports, of the ſeveral countries where you 
may be, and their groſs value. 
I would likewiſe have you attend to the reſpective 
Coins, gold, ſilver, copper, &c. and their value, 
compared with our Coins; for which purpoſe, I would 
adviſe you to put up, in a ſeparate piece of paper, 
one piece of every kind, wherever you ſhall be, 
writing upon it the name and the value. Such a col- 


lection will be curious enough in itſelf; and that ſort 


of knowledge will be very uſeful to you in your way 
of buſineſs, where the different value of money often 
comes in queſtion. 


I am going to Cheltenham to-morrow, leſs for my 


health, which is pretty good, than for the diſſipation 
and amuſement of the journey, I ſhall ſtay about a 
fortuight. 


L' Abbe Mably's Drait de P Europe, which Mr. 


Harte is ſo kind as nnn. 
ing. Adieu. | 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXIV. 


Cheltenham, July the 6th, 0.8. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


OUR ſchool-feltow, Lord 8 ., ſet _ 


laſt week for Holland, and will, I believe, be 


at parts ſoon after this letter : you will take care 


to be extremely civil to him, and to do hini any ſer- 
vice that you can, while you ſtay there; let him 
know that I wrote to you to do ſo. As being older, 
he ſhould know more than you; in that caſe, take 
pains to get up to him; but if he does not, take care 


not to let him feel his inferiority. He will find it out 
of himſelf, without your endeavours; and that can- 


not be helped: but nothing is more inſulting, 
more mortifying, and leſs forgiven, than avow- 


edly to take pains to make a man feel a mortifying 
ünferiority in knowledge, rank, fortune, &c, In 
the two laſt articles, it is unjuſt, they not being in 


kis power; and in the firſt, it is both ill-bred and ill- 


natured. Good-breeding, and good- nature, do in- 
cline us rather to help and raiſe- people up to our- 
ſelves, than to mortify and depreſs them: and, in 


truth, our own private intereſt concurs in it, as it 


is making ourſelves ſo many friends, inſtead of ſo 


many enemies. The conſtant practice of. what the 
French call Jes Attentions, is a moſt neceſſary ingre- 
dient in the art of pleaſing; they flatter the ſelf-love 
of thoſe to whom they are ſhown ; they. engage, they 


* Only child of the Right Hon, William Pulteney, Earl of 


Bath. He died before his father, 


captivate, 
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captivate, more than things of much POE: im- 
portance. The duties of ſocial life, every man is 
obliged to diſcharge ; but theſe Attentions are volun- 
tary acts, the free-will offerings of good- breeding 
and good-nature; they are received, remembered, 
and — as uch. Women, particularly, have a 
right to. them: and any omiſſion, in that reſpect, is 
downright ill-breeding.. 5 

Do you employ your whole time in the a uſeful | 
manner ? I do not mean, do you. ſtudy all day long? 
nor do I require it. But I mean, do you make the 
moſt of the reſpective allotments of your time? 
While you ſtudy, i is it wich attention? When you di- 
vert yourſelf, is it with ſpirit? Vour diverſions may, 
if you pleaſe, employ ſome part of your time very 
uſefully. It depends entirely upon the nature of 
them. If they are futile and frivolous, it is time 

worſe than loſt, for they will give you an habit of - 
futility. - All gaming, field-ſports, and ſuch fort of 
amuſements, where neither the underſtanding nor 
the ſenſes have the leaſt ſhare, I look upon as frivo- 
lous, and as the reſources of little minds, who either 
do not think, or do not love to think. But the plea- 
ſures of a man of parts either flatter the ſenſes or im- 
prove the mind; I hope, at leaſt, that there is not one 
minute of the day in which you do nothing at all. 
Inaction, at your age, is unpardonable. 

Tell me what Greek and Latin books you e can now 
read with eaſe. Can you open Demoſthenes at a ven- 
ture, and underſtand him ? Can you get through an 
Oratian of Cicero, or à Satire of Horace, without 
difficulty? What German book do you read, to 


2 make 
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make yourſelf maſter of that language ? And what 
French books do you read for your amuſement * Pray 
give me a particular and true account of all chis; 
for T am not indifferent as to any one thing that re- 
lates to you. As for example; I hope you take great 
care to keep your whole perſon, particularly your 
mouth, very clean: common decency requires it ; 
beſides that great cleanlineſs is very conducive to 
health. But if you do not keep your mouth exceſ- 
fively clean, by waſhing it carefully every morning, 
and after every meal, it will not only be apt to ſmell, 
which is very diſguſting and indecent ; but your teeth 
will decay and ach, which is both a great loſs, and a 
great pain. A ſpruceneſs of dreſs is alſo very proper 
and becoming at your age ; as the negligence of it 
implies an indifference about pleaſing, which does not 
become a young fellow. To do, whatever you do at 
all, to the utmoſt perfection, ought to be your aim, 
at this time of your life: if you can reach perfection, 
ſo much the better; but, at leaſt, by attempting it, 
you will get much nearer, than if you never attempted 
it at all, 

Adieu! Speak gracefully and d ifinfth, if you intend 
to converſe ever with Yours. 


P. 8. As I was making up my letter, I received 
yours of the 6th, N. 8. I like your diſſertation upon 
Preliminary Articles, and Truces. Your definitions 
of both are true. Thoſe are matters of which T would 
have you be maſter ; they belong to your future de- 
partment. But remember too, that they are matters 
upon which you will much oftener have occafion to 


ſpeak than to write; and that, conſequently, it is 
full 


0 
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Full as neceſſary to ſpeak gracefully and diſtinRly 
upon them, as to write clearly and elegantly. I find 
no authority among the ancients, nor indeed among 
the moderns, for indiſtin& and unintelligible utter- 
ance. The Oracles indeed meaned to be obſcure ; 
but then it was by the ambiguity of the expreſſion, 
and not by the inarticulation of the words. For, if 
people had not thought, at leaſt, they underſtood 
them, they would neither have frequented nor 
preſented them as they did. There was likewiſe 
among the ancients, and is till among the mo- 
derns, a ſort of people called Ventrilogui, who 
ſpeak from their bellies, or make the voice ſeem to 
come from ſome other part of the room than that 
where they are. But theſe Ventrilogui ſpeak very 


that I can find like a precedent for your way of ſpeak- . 
ing (and I would willingly help you to one if I could) 
is the modern art de per/ifler, practiſed with great 


? | ſucceſs by the petits maitres at Paris. This noble art 
4 conſiſts in picking out ſome grave, ſerious man, who 

| neither underſtands nor expects raillery, and talking 
nd to him very quick, and in inarticulate ſounds ; while 


the man, who thinks that he either did not hear well, 

or attend ſufficiently, ſays, Maaſſeur, or Plait-il? a 

ed hundred times; which affords matter of much mirth 

IT to thoſe ingenious gentlemen, Whether you would 
ons follow this precedent; I ſubmit to you. 

Have you carried no Engliſh or French comedies 
or tragedies with you to Leipſig? If you have, I in- 
ſiſt upon your e ſome paſſages of them every 
Vor. II. . day 


— — — —— — — — — 
— 
hy rr d cating — —— 


diſtinctly and intelligibly. The only thing, then, 
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day to Mr. Harte, in the moſt diſtinct and graceful 
manner, as if you were acting them upon a ſtage. 

The firſt. part of my letter is more than an anſwer 
to your queſtion concerning Lord Pulteney. 


— 


LETTER CXXV, 


London, Jaly the 26th, O. 8. 1748, 
DEAR BOY, N : 
HERE are two ſorts of underſtandings ; 3 4 
of which hinders a man from ever being conſi- 
derable, and the other commonly makes him ridicu- 
lous ; 1 mean the lazy mind, and the trifling, frivo- 
lous mind. . Yours, I hope, is neither. The lazy 
mind will not take the trouble of going to the bot- 
tom of any thing ; but, diſcouraged by the firſt diffi- 
cultics, (and every thing worth knowing or having is 
attended with ſome) ſtops ſhort, contents itſelf with 
eaſy, and conſequently ſuperficial knowledge, and 
prefers a great degree of ignorance to a ſmall degree 
of trouble. Theſe people either think, or repreſent, 
moſt things as impoſſible ; whereas few things are 
ſo, to induſtry and activity. But difficulties ſeem to 
them impoſſibilities, or at leaſt they pretend to think 
them fo, by way of excuſe for their lazineſs. An 
hour's attention to the ſame object is too laborious for 
them ; they take eyery thing in the light in which it 
| firſt preſents itſelf, never conſider it in all its different 
views; and, in ſhort, never think it thorough. The 
_ conſequence of this is, that when they come to ſpeak 
upon theſe ſubjects before people who have conſidered 
2 | them 
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them with attention, they only diſcover their own ig- 
norance and lazineſs, and lay themſelves open to an- 
ſwers that put them in confuſion, Do not then be 
diſcouraged by the firſt difficulties, but contra au- 
dentior ito; and reſolve to go to the bottom of all 
thoſe things, which every gentleman ought to know 
well. Thoſe arts or fciences, which are peculiar to 
certain profeſſions, need not be deeply known by 
thoſe who are not intended for thoſe profeſſions. As 
for inſtance, fortification and navigation; of both 


which, a ſuperficial and general knowledge, ſuch as 


the common courſe of converſation, with a very little 
inquiry on your part, will give you, is ſufficient, 
Though, by the way, a little more knowledge of for- 
tification may be of ſome uſe to you ; as the events of 
war, in ſieges, make many of the terms of that ſcience 
occur frequently in common converſations ; and one 
would be forry to ſay, like the Marquis de Maſcarille, 
in Moliere's Pr#cienſes Ridicules, when he hears of une 
demie Lune; Ma foi C6toit bien une Lune tonte entiere. 
But thoſe things which every gentleman, independ- 
ently of profeſſion, ſhould know, he ought to know 
well, and dive into all the depths of them: Such 
are languages, hiſtory, and geography ancient and 
modern; philoſophy, rational logic, rhetoric ; and, 
for you particularly, the conſtitutions, and the civil 
and military ſtate of every country in Europe. This, 
I éconfeſs, is a pretty large circle of knowledge, at- 
tended with ſome difficulties, and requiring ſome 
trouble; which, however, an active and induſtrious 
mind will overcome, and be amply repaid. The 
trifling and frivolous mind is always buſied, but to 
C 2 little 
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little purpoſe ; it takes little objects for great ones, 
and throws away upon trifles that time and atten- 
tion, which only important things deſerve. . Knick- 
Enacks, butterflies, ſhells, inſe&s, &c. are the objects 
of their moſt ſerious reſearches. They contemplate 
the dreſs, not the characters, of the company they 
keep. They attend more to the decorations of a Play, 
than to the ſenſe of it; and to the ceremonies of a 
Court, more than to its politics. Such an employ- 
ment of time is an abſolute loſs of it. You have now, 
at moſt, three years, to employ, either well or ill; for; 
as I have often told you, you will be all your life; 
what you ſhall be three years hence. For God's ſake 
then reflect: Will you throw away this time, either in 
lazineſs, or in trifles? Or will you not rather employ 
every moment of it in a manner that muſt ſo ſoon 
reward you with ſo much pleaſure, figure, and cha- 
rafter? I cannot, I will not doubt of your choice. 
Read only uſeful books; and never quit a ſubject till 
you- are thoroughly maſter of it, but read and in- 
quire on till then, When you are in company, bring 
the converſation to ſome uſeful ſubject, but & portte 
of that company. Points of hiſtory, matters of lite- 
rature, the cuſtoms of particular countries, the ſeveral 
Orders of Knighthood, as Teutonic, Maltheſe, Cc. 
are ſurely better ſubjects of converſation than the 
weather, dreſs, or fiddle-faddle ſtories, that carry no 
information along with them. The charaQters of 
Kings, and great Men, are only to be learned in 
converſation: for they are never fairly written during 
their lives. This, therefore, is an entertaining and 
inſtructive ſubject of converſation, and will likewiſe 
give 
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give you an opportunity of obſerving how very dif. 
ferently characters are given, from the different paſ- 
ſions and views of thoſe who give them. Never be 
aſhamed nor afraid of aſking queſtions ; ; for if they 
lead to information, and if you accompany them 
with ſome excuſe, you will never be reckoned an im- 
pertinent or rude queſtioner. All thoſe things, in the 
common courſe of life, depend intirely upon the man- 
ner; and in that reſpe& the vulgar ſaying is true, 
That one man may better ſteal a horſe, than another 
look over the hedge. There are few things that may 
not be faid, in ſome manner or other ; either a 
ſeeming confidence, or u genteel irony, or introduced 
with wit: and one great part of the knowledge of the 
world, conſiſts in knowing when, and where, to make 
uſe of theſe different manners. The graces of the 
perſon, the countenance, and the way of ſpeaking, 
contribute ſo much to this, that I am convinced, the 
very ſame thing, ſaid by a genteel perſon, in an en- 
gaging way, and gracefully and diſtinctly ſpoken, 
would pleaſe ; which would ſhock, if muttered out by 
an awkward figure, with a ſulten, ſerious counte- 
nance. The Poets always repreſent Venus as at- | 
tended by the three Graces, to intimate that even 
Beauty will not do without. I think they ſhould have 
given Minerva three alſo; for, without them, I am 
ſure, Learning is very unattractive. Invoke them, 
then, diftin&ly, to accompany all your words and 
motions, Adieu! 


% 


P. 8. Since I wrote what goes before, I have re- 
ceived your letter, of o date; with the encloſed ſtate 
of the Pruſſian forces: of which, J hope, you have 
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kept a copy; this you ſhould lay in a. portefeuille, 
and add to it all the military eſtabliſhments that you 
can get of other States at | Kingdoms: the Saxon 
eſtabliſhment you may, de btleſs, eafily find. By 
the way, do not forget to ſen me anſwers to the queſ- 
tions which I ſent you ſome ti. je ago, concerning both 
the civil and the eccleſiaſtical fairs of Saxony. 

Do not miſtake me, and tLnk- I only mean that 
you thauld ſpeak elegantly with regard to ſtyle, and 
the purity of language; but I mean, that you ſhould 
deliver and pronounce what you ſay gracefully and 
diſtinctly; for which purpoſe, I will have you fre- 
quently read, very loud, to Mr. Harte, recite parts of 
orations, and ſpeak paſſages of plays. For, without a 
graceful and pleaſing enunciation, all your elegancy 
of ſtyle, in ſpeaking, is not worth one farthing. 
I am very glad that Mr. Lyttelton * approves of 
my new houſe, and particularly of my Canonical + 
Pillars. My buſt of Cicero 1s a very fine one, and 
well preſerved; it will have the beft place in my 
library, unleſs at your return you bring me over as: 
good a modern kead of your own ; which I ſhould like 
ſtill better. I can tell you, that I ſhall examine it as: 
attentively as ever antiquary did an old one. 


Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, at whoſe 
recovery 1 rejoice. 


* Brother to the late Lord Lyttelton. 

+ James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, built a moſt magnificent 
and elegant houſe at Canons, about eight miles from London. It 
was ſuperbly furniſhed with fine pictures, ſtatues, &c, which, after 
his death, were ſold by auction. Lord Cheſterfield purchaſed the 
Hall Pillars, the Floor, and Stair-caſe with double flights; which. 
are now in n Cheſterfield-houſe, May-fair, 
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LETTER CXXVI 


DEAR BOY, 


you; and I will give you the ſatisfaction of knowing, 


that, upon the whole, I was very well pleaſed with 


the account he gave me. But, though he ſeemed to 
be much in your intereſt, yet he fairly owned to me, 
that your utterance was rapid, thick, and ungraceful. 
I can add nothing to what I have already ſaid upon 
this ſubject; but I can and do repeat the abſolute 
neceſſity of ſpeaking diſtinctly and gracefully, or elſe 
of not ſpeaking at all, and having recourſe to ſigns. 


He tells me that you are pretty fat for one of your | 


age: this you ſhould attend to in a proper Way; for 
if, while very young, you ſhould grow fat, it would 
be troubleſome, unwholeſome, and ungraceful : you 
ſhould therefore, when you have time, take very ſtrong 
exerciſe, and in your diet aveid fattening things. All 
malt-liquors fatten, or at leaſt bloat z and I hope you 


do not deal much in them. I look upon wine and 


water to be, in every reſpect, much wholeſomer. 
Duval ſays there is a great deal of very good com- 
pany at Madame Valentin's, and at another Lady's, 


I think one Madame Ponce's, at Leipſig. Do you 


ever go to either of thoſe houſes, at leiſure times? It 
would not, in my mind, be amiſs if you did ; and 


would give you a habit of attentions ; they are a tribute 88 


C4 which 
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UVAL, the jeweller, 1 arrived, and was with 
me three or four days ago. You will eaſily 
imagine that I aſked him a few queſtions concerning 
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which all women expect, and which all men, who 
would be well received by them, muſt pay, And, 


whatever the mind may be, manners, at leaſt, are cer- 
tainly improved by the company of women of faſhion. 
I have formerly told you, that you ſhould inform 
yourſelf of the ſeveral Orders, whether military or re- 
ligious, of the reſpective countries where you may be. 
The Teutonic Order is the great Order of Germany, 
of which I ſend you encloſed a ſhort account, It may 


ſerve to ſuggeſt queſtions. to you, for more particular 
inquiries as to the preſent ſtate of it: of which you 


ought to be minutely informed. The Knights, at 
preſent, make vows, of which they obſerve none, ex- 
cept it be that of not marrying ; and their only object 


now, is to arrive, by ſenjority, at the Commanderies in 
their reſpective provinces ; which are, many of them, 


very lucrative. The Order of Maltha is, by a very 


few years, prior to the Teutonic, and owes its foun- 
| dation to the ſame cauſes. Theſe Knights were firſt 


called Knights Hoſpitaliers of St. John of Jeruſalem ; 
then Knights of Rhodes; and, in the year 1530, 


Enights of Maltha, the Emperor Charles V. having 
- granted them that iſland, upon condition of their de- 


fending his iſland of Sicily againſt the Turks: which 
they effectually did. L'Abbe de Vertot has written 
the Hiſtory of Maltha, but it is the leaſt valuable of 


all his works ; and, moreover, too long for you to read. 
But there is a ſhort hiſtory of all the military Orders 


whatſoever, which I would adviſe you to get; as there 
is alſo of all the religious Orders; both which are 


worth your having and conſulting, whenever you meet 


with any of them in me way; as you will very fre- 
I; 
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quently, in Catholic countries. For my own part, 1 
find that I remember things much better, when I recur 
to my books for them, upon ſome particular occaſion, 
than by reading them tout de ſuite. As for example; 
if I were to read the hiſtory of all the military or re- 
ligious Orders, regularly, one after another, the latter 
puts the former out of my head; but when I read the 
hiſtory of any one, upon account of its having been 
the object of converſation or diſpute, I remember it 
much better, It is the fame in Geography, where, 
looking for any particular place in the map, upon 
ſome particular account, fixes it in one's memory for 
ever. I hope you have. worn out your maps by fre- 
quent uſe of that re Adieu! 


A ſhort Account of the TevrTonic ORDER. 


N the ages of ignorance, which is always the mo- 
ther of ſuperſtition, it was thought not only juſt, 
but meritorious, to propagate religion by fire and 
ſword, and to take away the lives and properties of 
Unbelievers. This enthuſiaſm produced the ſeveral 
Croiſadoes, in the 11th, 12th, and following cen- 
turies; the object of which was, to recover the Holy 
Land out of the hands of the Infidels: who, by the 
way, were the lawful poſſeſſors. Many honeſt enthu- 
fiaſts engaged in theſe Croiſadoes, from a miſtaken 
principle of religion, and from the pardons granted by 
the Popes for all the fins of thoſe pious adventurers ; 
but many more knaves adopted theſe holy wars, in 
hopes of Muggel and plunder. 

Cx After 
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After Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of theſe 
knaves and fools, had taken Jeruſalem, in the year 
1099, Chriſtians of various nations remained in that 
city; among the reſt, one good honeſt German, that 
| took” particular care of his countrymen who came 
thither in pilgrimages. He built a houſe for their 
reception, and an hoſpital dedicated to the Virgin. 
This little eſtabliſhment ſoon became a great one, by 
the enthuſiaſm of many conſiderable people who en- 
gaged in it, in order to drive the Saracens out of the 
Holy Land. This ſociety then began to take its firſt 
form; and its members were called Marian Teutonic 
Knights. Marian, from their chapel, ſacred to the, 
Virgin Mary; Teutonic, from the German, or Teuton, 
who was the author of it ; and Knights, from the wars 
which they were to carry on againſt the Infidels. 

Theſe Knights behaved themſelves ſo bravely, at 
firſt, that Duke Frederick of Suabia, who was Gene- 
ral of the German army, in the Holy Land, ſent, in 

the year 1191, to the Emperor Henry VI. and Pope 
Celeſtin III. to deſire that this brave and charitable 
fraternity might be incorporated into a regular Order 
of Knighthood ; which was accordingly done, and 

= rules and a particular habit were given them. Forty 
| | Knights, all of noble families, were at firſt created, 

| by the King of Jeruſalem, and other Princes then in 
the army, The firſt Grand Maſter of this Order was 
| Henry Wallpot, of a noble family upon the Rhine: 
WM This Order ſoon began to operate in Europe; drove 
il all the Pagans out of Pruſſia, and took poſſeſſion of it. 
1 Soon after, they got Livonia and Courland, and in- 
vaded even Ruſſia, en they introduced the Chriſtian 


| | religion. 
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religion. In 1510, they elected Albert Marquis of 


Brandenburg for their Grand Maſter; Who, turning 
Proteſtant, ſoon afterwards took Pruffia from the Or- 
der, and kept it for himſelf, with the conſent of Si- 
giſmund, King of Poland, of whom it was to hold. 
He then quitted his Grand- Mafterſhip, and made 
himſelf Hereditary Duke of that country, which is 
thence called Ducal Pruſſia. This Order now conſiſts 
of twelve provinces; viz. Alſatia, Auftria, Coblentz, 
and Etſch; which are the four under the Pruſſian 
juriſdiction: Franconia, Heſſe, Bieſſen, Weſtphalia, 


Lorrain, Thuringia, Saxony, and Utrecht; which 


eight are of the German juriſdiction. The Dutch 
now poſſeſs all that the Order had in Utrecht. Every 


one of theſe provinces have their particular Comman- 
Aries; 3 and the moſt ancient of theſe C ommandturs is 
called the Commandeur Provincial. Theſe twelve Com- 


mandeurs are all ſubordinate to the Grand Maſter of 
Germany, as their Chief, and have the right of elect- | 
ing the Grand Maſter. . The Elector of Cologne is at 
preſent Grand Maitre. | 
This Order, founded by miſtaken Chriſtian zeal, 
upon the Anti- chriſtian principles of violence and per- 


ſecution, ſoon grew ſtrong, by the weakneſs and igno- 
rance of the times; acquired unjuſtly great poſſeſſions, 


of which they juſtly loſt the greateſt part, by their 
ambition and cruelty, which made them feared and 
hated by all their neighbours. | 


I have this moment received your letter of the 4th, 
N. S. and have only time to tell you, that I can by 
no means agree to your cutting off your hair, Tam 


Co very 
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very ſure that your head-achs cannot proceed from 


thence. And as for the pimples upon your head, 

they are only owing to the heat of the ſeaſon ; and 
conſequently will not laſt long. But your own hair 
is, at your age, ſuch an ornament, and a wig, how- 


ever well made, ſuch a diſguiſe, that I will upon no 


account whatſozver have you cut off your hair. Na- 
ture did not give it you for nothing, ſtill leſs to cauſe 
you the kead-ach. Mr, Eliot's hair grew ſo ill and 
buſhy, that he was in the right to out it off. But 
you have not the ſame reaſon. 


LETTER CXXVII. 


London, Auguſt the 23d, 0. 8. 1745 
DEAR BOY, 


OUR friend Mr. Eliot has dined with me twice 
fince I returned hither; and I can ſay with truth, 


| that, while I had the ſeals, I never examined or ſifted 


a ſtate priſoner, with ſo much care and curioſity, as I 


did him. Nay, I did more; for, contrary to the laws 
of this country, I gave him, in ſome manner, the 


Queſtion ordinary and extraordinary; and I have in- 
finite pleaſure in telling you, that the rack „ Which I 
put him to, did not extort from him one ſingle word 
that was not ſuch as I wiſhed to hear of you. I heartily 
congratulate you upon ſuch an advantageous | teſti- 
mony, from ſo creditable a witneſs. Laudari a laudato 

vero, is one of the greateſt pleaſures and honours a 
rational Being can have; may you long continue to 
deferve it! Your * averſion to drinking, and your dif, 
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like to gaming, which Mr. Eliot aſſures me are both 
very ſtrong, give me the greateſt joy imaginable for 
your ſake; as the former would ruin both your con- 
ſtitution and underſtanding, and the latter your for- 
tune and character. Mr. Harte wrote me word ſome 
time ago, and Mr. Eliot confirms it now, that you 
employ your pin-money in a very different manner 
from that in which pin-money is commonly laviſhed : 
Not in gew-gaws and baubles, but in buying good 
and uſeful books. This is an excellent ſymptom, 
and gives me very good hopes. Go on thus, my dear 
boy, but for theſe two next years, and I aſk no more. | 
You muſt then make ſuch a figure, and ſuch a for- 
tune in the world, as I wiſh you, and as I have taken 
all theſe pains to enable you to do. After that time, 
I allow you to be as idle as ever you pleaſe ; becauſe 
J am ſure that you will not then pleaſe to be ſo at all. 
The ignorant and the weak only are idle; but thoſe, 
who have once acquired a good ſtock of knowledge, 
always deſire to increaſe it. Knowledge is like power, - 
in this reſpe&, that thoſe who have the moſt are moſt 
defirous of having more. It does not clog, by poſ- 
ſeſſion, but increaſes deſire which 1s the caſe of very. 
few pleaſures. 


Upon receiving this congratulatory letter, and 
. your own praiſes, I am ſure that it muſt na- 
turally occur to you, how great a ſhare of them you 
owe to Mr, Harte's care and attention ; and conſe- 
quently, that your regard and affection for him muſt 
increaſe, if there be room for it, in proportion as 


you reap, which you do daily, the fruits of his la- 
bours. 


1 muſt 


K 
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1 muſt not, however, conceal froth you, that there 
was one article in which your own witneſs, Mr. Eliot, 
faultered ; for, upon my queſtioning him home, as 

to your manner of ſpeaking, he could not fay that 
your utterance was either diſtinct or graceful. I 
have already faid ſo much to you upon this point, 
that I can add nothing. I will therefore only repeat 
this truth, which is, That if you will not fpeak diftin&- 
ly and gracefully, nobody wifl defire to hear you. 

I am glad to learn that Abbe Mably's Droit Public » 
de P Europe makes a part of your evening amufements. 
Ic is a very uſeful book, and gives a clear deduction 
of the affairs of Europe, from the Treaty of Munfer 

to this time. Pray read it with attention, and with 
the proper maps; always recurring to them for the 
ſeveral countries or towns yielded, taken, or re- 
| ſtored. Pere Bougeant's third volume will give you 
1 the beſt idea of the Treaty of Munſter, and open to 
8 | you the ſeveral views of the belligerent and con- 
88 tracting parties: and there never were greater than 
at that time. The Houſe of Auſtria, i in the war im- 
mediately preceding that Treaty, intended to make 
itſelf abſolute in the Empire, and to overthrow the 
rights of the reſpeCtive States of it. The view of 
France was, to weaken' and diſmember the Houſe of 
| Auſtria, to ſuch a degree, as that it ſhould no longer 
I be a counterbalance to that of Bourbon. Sweden 
wanted poſſeſſions upon the continent of Germany, 
1 not only to ſapply the neceſſities of its own poor and 
0 barren country, but likewiſe to hold the balance in 
i" the Empire between. the Houſe of Auftria and the 
1 States. The Houſe of Brandenburg wanted to ag- 
ſt | | | =. - erandize 
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grandize itſelf by pilfering in the fire; changed 


ſides occaſionally, and made a good bargain at laſt: 
for I think it got, at the peace, nine or ten biſhop- 


rics ſeculariſed. So that we may date, from the | 


Treaty. of Munſter, the decline of the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria, the great power of the Houſe of Bourbon, and 
the aggrandiſement of that of Brandenburg : and T 
am much miſtaken if it ſtops where it is now. 

Make my compliments to Lord Pulteney ; to whom 
I would have you be not only attentive, but uſeful, 
by ſetting him (in caſe he wants it) a good example 


of application and temperance. I begin to believe, 


that, as I ſhall be proud of you, others will be proud 


too of imitating' you. 'Thoſe expectations of mine 
ſeem now ſo well grounded, that my diſappointmeiit, 


and conſequently my anger, will be ſo much the 
greater if they fail; but, as things ſtand now, I am > 
moſt affeQionately and tenderly Yours. 


het te tae 
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LETTER CXXVIL 
London, Auguft the zoth, O. S, 1748, 
DEAR BOY, 


OUR reflections upon. the ad of 91 
from the Treaty of Munſter to this time, are 


very juſt; and I am very glad to find, by them, 


that you not only read, but that you think, and re- 
fle& upon what you read. Many great readers load 


their memories, without exerciſing their judgments; 


and make lumber-rooms of their heads, inſtead of 
furniſhing them uſefully: facts are heaped upon 
facts, 
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facts, without order or diſtinction, and may juſt be 
' faid to compoſe that | 


— Rudis indigeſtiague moles 
Quan dixere chaos, 


Go on, then, in the way of WIE A that you are in; 
take nothing for granted, upon the bare authority of 
the author; but weigh and conſider, in your own _ 


mind, the probability of the facts, and the juſtneſs of 
the reflections. Conſult different authors upon the 


| ſame facts, and form your opinion upon the greater 
or leſſer degree of probability ariſing from the whole; 


which, in my mind, is the utmoſt ſtretch of hiſtorical 


faith: certainty (I fear) not being to be found. When 


an Hiſtorian pretends to give you the cauſes and 


motives of events, compare .thofe cauſes and mo- 


tives with the characters and intereſts of the parties 


concerned, and judge for yourſelf, whether they cor- 


reſpond or not. Conſider whether you cannot aſ- 
fign others more probable ; and in that examination, 
do not deſpiſe ſome very mean and trifling cauſes of 
the actions of great men; for ſo various and incon- 
ſiſtent is human nature, ſo ſtrong and ſo changeable 
are our paſſions, ſo fluctuating are our wills, and ſo 
much are our minds inſluenced by the. accidents of 


our bodies, that every man is more the man of the 


day, than a regular and conſequential character. The 
beſt have ſomething bad, and ſomething little; the 
worſt have ſomething good, and ſometimes ſomething 
great; for I do not believe what Velleius Pater- 
culus (for the ſake of ſaying a pretty thing) ſays of 
Scipio, Qui nihil non laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, aut 
ſenſit. As for the refleQtions of Hiſtorians, with which 
they think it neceſſary to interlard their Hiſtories, 

| | or 
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or at leaſt to conclude their chapters (and which, in 
the French Hiſtories, are always introduced with a 
tant il eft urai, and in the Engliſh, /o true it is, do 
not adopt them implicitly upon the credit of the au- 


thor, but analyſe them yourſelf, and judge whether 


they are true or not, 


But, to return to the politics of Fnac from which 
I have digreſſed :—You have certainly made one far- 
ther reflection, of an advantage which France has, 
over and above its abilities in the cabinet, and the 


i111 of its negotiators; ; which is (if I may uſe the 
expreſſion): its /olene/s, continuity of riches and power 


within itſelf, and the nature of its government. Near 


twenty millions of people, and the ordinary revenue 
of above thirteen millions ſterling a year, are at the 


abſolute diſpoſal of the Crown. This is what no 


other Power in Europe can ſay ; ſo that different 
Powers muſt now unite- to make a balance againſt 
France; which union, though formed upon the prin- 
ciple of their common intereſt, can never be ſo inti- 
mate as to compoſe a machine ſo compact and ſimple 


as that of one great kingdom, directed by one will, 
and moved by one intereſt, The Allied Powers (as 
we have conſtantly ſeen) have, beſides the common 

and declared object of their alliance, ſome ſeparate 

and concealed view, to which they often ſacrifice the - 
general one; which makes them, either directly or 


indirectly, pull different ways, Thus, the deſign 


upon Toulon failed, in the year 1706, only from the 


ſecret view of the Houſe of Auſtria upon Naples; 


which made the Court of Vienna, notwithſtanding | 


the eee * the. other Allies to the contrary, 
| ſend 
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ſend to Naples the 12,000 men that would have done 
the buſineſs at Toulon. In this laſt war too, the 
ſame cauſes had the ſame effects: the Queen of Hun- 
gary, in ſecret, thought of nothing but recovering 
Sileſia, and what ſhe had loſt in Italy; and therefore 
never ſent half that quota, which ſhe promifed and 
we paid for, into Flanders; but left that country to 
the Maritime Powers to defend as they could. The 
King of Sardinia's real object was Savona, and all 
the Riviera di Ponente; for which reaſon he concur- 
red fo lamely in the invaſion of Provence: where the 
Queen of Hungary, likewiſe, did not ſend one third 
of the force ſtipulated ; engroſſed as ſhe was, by her 
oblique views upon the plunder of Genoa, and the 
recovery of Naples. Inſomuch that the expedition 
into Provence, which would have diſtreſſed France 
do the greateſt degree, and have caufed a great de- 
tachment from their army in Flanders, failed flame- 
fully, for want of every thing neceſſary for its ſuc- 
eels, Suppoſe, therefore, any four or five Powers; 


who, all together, ſhall be equal, or even a little 


ſuperior, in riches and firength; to that one Power 
againſt which they are united; the advantage will 
ſtill be greatly on the ſide of that fingle Power, be- 
cauſe it is but one. The power and riches of 
Charles V. were, in themſelves, certainly ſuperior to 
thoſe of Francis I ;. and yet, upon the whole, he was 
not an overmatch for him. Charles V. 's dominions, 
great as they were; were ſcattered and remote from 
each other; their conſtitutions different; and where- 
ever he did not reſide, diſturbances aroſe : whereas 
the compactneſs of France made up the difference in 
fs. the 
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the + as. This obvious reflection convinced me 
of the abſurdity of the Treaty of Hanover, in 1725, 


between France and England, to which the Dutch 
afterwards acceded ; for it was made upon the appre- 


henſions, either real or pretended, that the marriage 
of Don Carlos with the eldeſt Archdutcheſs, now 


Queen of Hungary, was ſettled in the Treaty of 


Vienna, of the ſame year, between Spain and the 


late Emperor Charles VI; which marriage, thoſe 


conſummate politicians ſaid, would revive in Europe 


the exorbitant power of Charles V. I am ſure, I. 


heartily wiſh it had; as, in that caſe, there had been, 
what there certainly is not now,—one Power in Eu- 


rope to counterbalance that of France; and then the 


Maritime Powers would, in reality, have held the 


balance of Europe in their hands. Even ſuppoſing. 


that the Auſtrian power would then have been an 
overmatch for that of France; (which, by the way, 


is not clear) the weight of the Maritime Powers, 
then thrown into the ſcale of France, would infal- 
libly have made the balance at leaſt even. In which 


caſe too, the moderate efforts of the Maritime Powers, 


on the fide of France, would have been ſufficient z 
whereas, now, they are obliged to exhauſt and beg- 
gar themſelves ; and that too ineffeQually, in hopes 


to ſupport the ſhattered, beggared, and inſufficient 
Houſe of Auſtria. 
This has been a long political diſſertation ; but I 


am informed that political ſubjeQs are your favourite 
ones; which I am glad of, conſidering your deſtina- 


tion. You do well to get your materials all ready, 


before you begin your work. As you buy, and (I 


1 
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am told) read, books of this kind, I will point out 
two or three for your purchaſe and peruſal ; I am not 
fure that I have not mentioned them before ; but 
that is no matter, if you have not got them, Me- 
moires pour ſervir à Þ Hiſtoire du 15m Stecle, is a 
moſt uſeful book for you to recur to, for all the facts 
and chronology of that century: it is in four volumes 
octavo, and very correct and exact. If I do not miſ- 
take, I have formerly recommended to you Les Mz- 
moires du Cardinal de Retæ; however, if you have not 
read them, pray do, and with the attention which 
they deſerve. Vou will there find the beſt account of 
a very intereſting period of the minority of Lewis XIV. 
The characters are drawn ſhort, but in a ſtrong and 
maſterly manner; and the political reflections are the 
only juſt and practical ones that I ever ſaw in print: 
they are well worth your tranſcribing. Le Commerce 
des Ancient, par Mon/ieur Huet Evique d' Awvranche, in 
one little volume octavo, is worth your: peruſal, as 
commerce is a very conſiderable part of political 
l knowledge, I need not, I am ſure, ſuggeſt to you, 
ji when you read the courſe of Commerce, either of 
4 the ancients or of the moderns, to follow it upon 
| your map; for there is no other way of remembering 
MW - Geography correctly, than by looking perpetually in 
the map for the places one reads of, even though one 
knows before, pretty nearly, where they are. 
Adieu! As all the accounts which I receive of you | 
[6 gro better and better, ſo I grow more and more af- 
fectionately Vours. 
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London, September the 5th, o, 8. 1748. 
DEARB OY, 
Have received yours, with the encloſed German 


letter to Mr. Grevenkop, which he aſſures me is 
extremely well written, conſidering the little time 


that you have applied yourſelf to that language. As 


you have now got over the moſt difficult part, pray 
go on diligently, and make yourſelf abſolutely maſter 
of the reſt. Whoever does not intirely poſſeſs a lan- 
guage, will never appear to advantage, or even equal 
to himſelf, either in ſpeaking or writing it. His 
ideas are fettered, and ſeem. imperfect or confuſed, if 
he is not maſter of all the words and phraſes neceſ- 
ſary to expreſs them. I therefore deſire, that you 
will not fail writing a German letter, once every 


fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop ; which will make the 
writing of that language familiar to you : and, more- 
over, when you ſhall have left Germany, and be ar- 


rived at Turin, I ſhall require you to write even to me 
in German ; that you may not forget, with eaſe, what 
you have with difficulty learned. I likewiſe deſire, that 
while you are in Germany, you will take all oppor- 
tunities of converſing in German, which is the only 


way of knowing that, or any other language, accu- 


rately. You will alſo deſire your German maſter to 
teach you the proper titles and ſuperſcriptions to be 
uſed to people of all ranks ; which is a point ſo ma- 
tenal, in Germany, that I have known many a letter 

returned 
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returned unopened, becauſe one title in ny has 
been omitted in the direction. 


St. Thomas's day now draws near, when you are 
to leave Saxony and go to Berlin; and J take it for 


granted, that, if any thing is yet wanting to com- 
plete your knowledge of the ſtate of that Electorate, 
you will not fail to procure it before you go away. I 
do not mean, as you will eafily believe, the number- 
of churches, pariſhes, or tons; but I mean the con- 
ſtitution, the revenues, the troops, and the trade of 
that Electorate. A few queſtions, ſenſibly aſked, of 


ſenſible people, will procure you the neceſſary infor- 
mations; which I deſire you will enter in your little 


book: Berlin will be intirely a new ſcene to you, 
and J look upon it, in a manner, as your firſt ſtep 
into the great world; take care that ſtep be not a falſe 
one, and that you do not ſtumble at the threſhold, 


You will there be in more company than you have 


yet been ; Manners and Attentions will therefore be 


more neceſſary. Pleaſing in company, is the only 
way of being pleaſed in it yourſelf. Senſe and Know- 


ledge are the firſt and neceſſary foundations for pleaſ- 


ing in company; but they will by no means do alone, 


and they will never be perfectly welcome, if they are 


not accompanied with Manners and Attentions. You 
will beſt acquire theſe by frequenting the companies 
of people of faſhion ; but then you muſt reſolve to ac- 
quire them, in thoſe companies, by proper care and 
obſervation ; for I have known people, who, though: 
they have” frequented good company all their life-- 
time, have done it in ſo inattentive and unobſerving 
a manner; as to be never che better for it, and to re- 
main. 


gf 
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main as diſagreeable, as awkward, and as vulgar, as 
if they had never ſeen any perſon of faſhion. When 
you go into good company (by good company is 
meant the people of the firſt faſhion of the place) ob- 
ſerve carefully their turn, their manners, heir addreſs ; 
and conform your own to them. But this is not all 
neither; go deeper ſtill; obſerve their characters, and 
pry, as far as you can, into both their hearts and their 
heads. Seek for their particular merit, their predo- 
minant paſſion, or their prevailing weakneſs; and 
you will then know what to bait your hook with, to 
catch them. Man is a compoſition. of ſa many, and — 

ſuch various ingredients, that it requires both time „ | 
and care to analyſe him: for though we have, all, 
the ſame ingredients in our- general compoſition, as 
Reaſon, Will, Paſſions, and Appetites; yet the dif- 
ferent proportions and combinations of them, in each 
individual, produce that infinite variety of characters, 

| which, in. ſome particular or other, diſtinguiſhes 
every individual from another. Reaſon ought to di- 
rect the whole, but ſeldom does. And he who ad- 
dreiſes himſelf ſingly to another man's reaſon, with- 
out endeavouring to engage his heart-in his intereſt 
alſo, is no more likely to ſucceed, than a man wha 
ſhould apply only to a King's nominal Miniſter, -and 
negle@ his Favourite. I will recommend to your at- 
tentive peruſal, now- you are going into the world, 

two books, which will let you as mueh into the cha- 
racers of men, as books can do. I mean, Les Re- 

I fexions Morales de Monſieur de la Rochefoncault, and 

Les Caracteres de La Bruyere but remember, at the 

ſame time, that I only recommend them to you as 

| the 
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returned unopened, becauſe one title in dale has 


been omitted in the direction. 

St. Thomas's day now draws near, when you are 
to leave Saxony and go to Berlin; and J take it for 
granted, that, if any thing is yet wanting to com- 
plete your knowledge of the ſtate of that Electorate, 
you will not fail to procure it before you go away. I 


do not mean, as you will eaſily believe, the number 


of churches, pariſhes, or towns; but I mean the con- 
ſtitution, the revenues, the troops, and the trade of 
that Electorate. A few queſtions, ſenſibly aſked, of 
ſenſible people, will procure you the neceſſary infor- 


mations; which TI deſire you will enter in your little 


book: Berlin will be intirely a new ſcene to you, 
and J look upon it, in a manner, as your firſt ſtep 
into the great world; take care that ſtep be not a falſe 


one, and that you do not ſtumble at the threſhold, 


You will there be in more company than you have 
yet been ; Manners and Attentions will therefore be 
more neceſſary. Pleaſing in company, is the only 
way of being pleaſed in it yourſelf. Senſe and Know- 
ledge are the firſt and neceſſary foundations for pleaſ- 
ing in company; but they will by no means do alone, 
and they will never be perfectly welcome, if they are 
not accompanied with Manners and Attentions. You 
will beſt acquire theſe by frequenting the companies 
of people of faſhion ; but then you muſt reſolve to ac- 


quire them, in thoſe companies, by proper care and 
_ obſervation ; for I have known people, who, though 


they have” frequented good company all their life-- 
time, have done it in ſo inattentive and unobſerving 


a manner, as to be never the better for it, and to re- 
| main, 
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main as diſagreeable, as awkward, and as vulgar, as 
if they had never ſeen any perſon of faſnion. When 
you go into good company (by good company is 
meant the people of the firſt faſhion of the place) ob- 
ſerve carefully their turn, their manners, cheir addreſs; 
and conform your own to them. But this is not all 
neither; go deeper ſtill; obſerve their characters, and 


pry, as far as you can, into both their hearts and their f 


heads. Seek for their particular merit, their predo- 
minant paſſion, or their prevailing weakneſs; and 
you will then know what to bait your hook with, to 
catch them. Man 1s a compoſition. of ſa many, and 

ſuch various ingredients, that it requires both time 


and care to analyſe him: for though we have, all, 


the ſame ingredients in our- general compoſition, as 
Reaſon, Will, Paſſions, and Appetites ; yet the dif- 
ferent proportions and combinations of them, in each 
individual, produce that infinite variety of characters, 
which, in. ſome particular or other, diſtinguiſhes 
every individual from another. Reaſon ought to di- 
rect the whole, but ſeldom does. And he who ad- 
dreſſes himſelf fingly to another man's reaſon, with- 
out endeavouring to engage his heart in his intereſt 
alſo, is no more likely to ſucceed, than a man wha 
ſhould apply only to a King's nominal Miniſter, -and 
negle& his Favourite. I will reeommend to your at- 
tentive peruſal, now you are going into the world, 
two books, which will let you as much into the cha- 
racers of men, as books can do. I mean, Les Re- 
flexions Morales de Monſieur de la Rochefoncault, and 
Les Cara&eres de La Bruyere : but remember, at the 
lame time, that I only recommend them to you-as 
6; the 
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the beſt general maps, to aſſiſt you in your journey, 


and not as marking out every particular turning and 
winding that you will meet with. There, your own 


ſagacity and obſervation muſt come to their aid, La 
Rochefoucault is, I know, blamed, but I think with- 
out reaſon, for deriving all our actions from the 
ſource of ſelf-love. For my own part, I ſee a great 
deal of truth, and no harm at all, in that opinion. It 


is certain, that we ſeek our own happineſs in every 


thing we do; and it is as certain, that we can only 
find it in doing well, and in conforming all our actions 
to the rule of right reaſon, which is the great law of 
Nature. It is only a miſtaken ſelf-love that is a blame- 


able motive, when we take the immediate and indiſ- 
criminate gratification of a paſſion, or appetite, for 


real happineſs. But am I blameable, if I do a good 
action, upon account of the happineſs which that ho- 
neſt conſciouſneſs will give me? Surely not. On - 
the contrary, that pleaſing conſciouſneſs is a proof of 


my virtue. The reflection, which is the moſt cen- 


ſured in Monſieur de la Rochefoucault's book, as a 
very ill-natured one, is this; On trouve dans le mal- 
heur de ſon meilleur ami, quelque choſe qui ne diplait pas. 
And why not? Why may I not feel a very tender 
and real concern for the misfortune of my friend, and 
yet at the ſame time feel a pleaſing conſciouſneſs at 
having diſcharged my duty to him, by comforting 
and aflifting him to the utmoſt of my power in that 


misfortune? Give me but virtuous actions, and 1 


will not quibble and chicane about the motives, And 
I will give any body their choice of theſe two truths, 
which amount to the ſame thing: He, who loves 

” | himſelf 
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N "PL is the honeſteſt man ;. or, The honeſteſt 
man loves himſelf beſt. 

The characters of la Bruyere are pitares from the | 
life ; moſt of them finely drawn, and highly coloured. 
Furniſh your, mind with them firſt, and when you 
meet with their likeneſs, as you will every day, they 
will ſtrike you the more. Vou will compare every 

feature with the original: and both will reciprocally - 
help you to diſcgyer the beauties and the blemiſhes. 

As women are a conſiderable, or at leaſt a pretty 
numerous part of company; and as their ſuffrages go 
a great way towards eſtabliſhing a man's character, in 
the faſhionable part of the world (which is of great 
importance to the fortune and figure he propoſes to 
make in it) it is neceſſary to pleaſe them. I will 
therefore, upon this ſubje&, let you into certain 
Arcana, that will be very uſeful for you to know, but 
which you muſt, with the utmoſt care, conceal ; and 


; never ſeem to know. Women, then, are only chil- 
dren of a larger growth; they have an entertaining 
a tattle, and ſometimes wit; but for ſolid, reaſoning 
good ſenſe, I never knew in my life one that had it; 
b or who reaſoned or acted conſequentially for four-and- 
r twenty hours together. Some little paſſion or humour 
d always breaks in upon their beſt reſolutions. Their 
at beauty neglected or controverted, their age increaſed, 


g or their ſuppoſed underſtandings depreciated, inſtantly ä 
| kindles their little paſſions, and overturns any ſyſtem 
of conſequential conduct, that in their moſt reaſonable 
moments they might have been capable of forming. 
A man of ſenſe only trifles with them, plays with 
them, humours and flatters them, as he does with a 


Vol. II. | D ſprightly, 
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ſprightly, forward child; but he neither conſults them 
about, nor truſts them with ſerious matters; though he 
often makes them believe that he does both; which 
3s the thing in the world that they are proud of; for 


| they love mightily to be dabbling in buſineſs (which, 


by the way, they always ſpoil ;) and being juſtly diſ- 
truſtful, that men in general look upon them in a tri- 


fling light, they almoſt adore that man, who talks more 


ſeriouſly to them, and who ſeems tolconſult and truſt 
them: I ſay, who ſeems ; for weak men really do, but 


| wiſe ones only ſeem to do it. No flattery is either too 


high or too low for them. They will greedily ſwallow 
the higheſt, and gratefully accept of the loweſt ; and 
you may ſafely flatter any woman, from her under- 
ſtanding, down to the exquiſite taſte of her fan. Wo- 
men who are either indiſputably beautiful, or indiſ- 
putably ugly, are beſt flattered upon the ſcore of their 
underſtandings : but thoſe who are in a ſtate of medi- 
ocrity, are beſt flattered upon their beauty, or at leaſt 


heir graces; for every woman, who is not abſolutely 
ugly, thinks herſelf handſome; but not hearing often 


that ſhe is ſo, is the more grateful, and the more obli- 
ged to the few who tell her ſo: whereas a decided and 
conſcious Beauty looks upon every tribute paid to her 
beauty only as her due; but wants to ſhine, and to be 


conſidered on the fide of her underſtauding : and a 


woman, who is ugly enough to know that ſhe is ſo, 
knows that ſhe has nothing left for it but her under- 
ſtanding, which is, conſequently, (and probably in 
more ſenſes than one) her weak ſide. But theſe are 
ſecrets, which you muſt keep inviolably, if you would 
not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the whole ſex: 

| on 
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on the contrary, a man, who thinks of living in the 


great world, muſt be gallant, polite, and attentive 
to pieaſe the women. They have, from the weakneſs 
of men, more or leſs influence in all Courts: they 
abſolutely ſtamp every man's character in the beau 
monde, and make it either current, or cry it down, 
and ſtop it in payments. It is, therefore, abſolutely 
neceſſary to manage, pleaſe, and flatter them and . 
never to diſcover the leaſt marks of contempt, which 
is what they never forgive: but in this they are not 
ſingular, for it is the ſame with men; who will much 
ſooner forgive an injuſtice than an inſult. Every man 


is not. ambitious, or covetous, or paſſionate ; but every 


man has pride enough in his compoſition to feel and 
reſent the leaſt ſlight and contempt. Remember, 
therefore, moſt carefully to conceal your contempt, 
however juſt, wherever you would not make an im- 


placable enemy. Men are much more unwilling to 


have their weakneſſes and their imperfections known, 


than their crimes; and, if you hint to a man, that you 


think him filly, ignorant, or even ill-bred, or awk- 


ward, he will hate you more, and longer, than if you 
tell him plainly, that you think him a rogue. Never 


yield to that temptation, which to moſt young men is 
very ſtrong, of expoſing other people's weakneſſes and 
infirmities, for the ſake either of divertin g the com- 
pany, or of ſhowing your own ſuperiority. You may 


get the laugh on your fide by it for the preſent ; but 


you will make enemies by it for ever; and even thoſe 


who laugh with you then, will, upon reflection, fear, 


and conſequently hate you: beſides that it is ill- 
natured; and a good heart deſires rather to conceal 
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than expoſe other people's weakneſſes or misfortunes. 
If you have wit, uſe it to pleaſe, and not to hurt : you 
may ſhine, like the ſun in the temperate Zones, 
without ſcorching. Here it is wiſhed for; under the 
Line it is dreaded. 

Theſe are ſome of the hints, which my a expe- 
rience in the great world enables me to give you; and 
which, if you attend to them, may prove uſeful to 
you in your journey through it. I wiſh it may be a 
proſperous one; at leaft, I am ſure that it muſt be 
your own fault if it is not. FO 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, who, I am 
very ſorry to hear, is not well. I hope by this time 
he is recovered. Adieu! 


n 
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London, September the 13th, 0. 8. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 


Have more than once 8 to you the 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend 
is to the political reflections interſperſed in 
that excellent work. I will now * a little upon 
two or three of thoſe texts. 

In the diſturbances at Paris, Monſieur de Beaufort, 
who was a very popular, though a very weak man, 
was the Cardinal's tool with the populace. Proud of 
his popularity, he was always for aſſembling the peo- 
ple of Paris together, thinking that he made a great 
figure at the head of them. The Cardinal, who was 
factious enough, was wiſe enough, at the ſame time, 
to 


T0: urs Son. _— .: 
to avoid gathering the people together, except when 
there was occaſion, and when he had ſomething par- 
_ ticular for them to do. However, he could not always 
check Monſieur de Beaufort; who having aſſembled 
them once very unneceſſarily, and without any deter- 
mined object, they ran riot, would not be kept within 
bounds by their leaders, and did their cauſe a great 
deal of harm; upon which the Cardinal obſerves, 
moſt judiciouſly, Que Monſieur de Beaufort ne ſgawoit 
pas, que qui afſemble le peuple ment. It is certain, 
that great numbers of people, met together, animate 
each other, and will do ſomething either good or bad, 
but oftener bad: and the reſpective individuals, who 
were ſeparately very quiet, when met together in 
numbers, grow tumultuous as a body, and ripe for 
any miſchief that may be pointed out to them by the 
leaders; and, if their leaders have no buſineſs for 
them, they will find ſome for themſelves. The De- 
magogues, or leaders of popular factions, ſnould there- 
fore be very careful not to aſſemble the people unne- 
ceſſarily and without a ſettled and well- conſidered ob- 
jet. Beſides that by making thoſe popular aſſemblies 
tod frequent, they make them likewife too familiar, 
and conſequently leſs reſpected by their enemies. Ob- 
ſerve any meetings of people, and you will always find 
their eagerneſs and impetuoſity riſe or fall in propor- 
tion to their numbers; when the numbers are very 
great, all ſenſe and reaſon ſeem to ſubſide, and one 
ſudden frenzy to ſeize on all, even the cooleſt of them. 

Another very juſt obſervation of the Cardinal's is, 


That the things which happen in our own times, and 


which we ſee ourſelves, do not ſurpriſe us near ſo 
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much as the things which we read of in times paſt, 
though not 1n the leaſt more extraordinary ; and adds, 
that he 1s perſuaded, that, when Caligula made his 
Horſe a Conſal, the people of Rome, at that time, 
were not greatly ſurpriſed at it, having neceſſarily 
been in ſome degree prepared for it, by an inſenſible 


gradation of- extravagancies from the ſame quarter. 


This is ſo true, that we read every day, with aftoniſh- 
ment, things which we ſee every day without ſurpriſe. 
We wonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a Codrus, 
and a Curtius; and are not the leaſt ſurpriſed to hear 
of a Sea-Captain, who has blown up his ſhip, his 


crew, and himſelf, that they might: not fall into the 


hands of the enemies of his country. I cannot help 


reading cf Porſenna and Regulus, with ſurpriſe and 
reverence ; and yet I remember that I ſaw, without 
either, the execution of Shepherd“, a boy of eighteen 
years old, who intended to ſhoot the late King, and 
who would have been pardoned, if he would have 


expreſſed the leaſt ſorrow for his intended crime; but, 
on the contrary, he declared, That, if he was par- 
coned, he would attempt it again; that he thought it 
a duty which he owed his country ; and that he died 


with pleaſure for having endeavoured to perform it. 
Reaſon equals Shepherd to Regulus; but prejudice, 
and the recency of the fact, make Shepherd a common 


male factor, and Regulus a hero. 
Examine carefully, and re-confider all your notions 
of things ; analyſe them, and diſcover their compo- 


nent parts, and fee if habit and prejudice are not the 


®* Tames Shepherd, a Ga 5 ä was executed 


at Tyburn for high treaſon, March the . 1718, in the reign 
15 George the Firſt, 


p. incipal 
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principal ones; weigh the matter, upon which you are 
to form your opinion, in the equal and impartial“ 
ſcales of reaſon. It is not to be conceived how many 
people, capable of reaſoning if they would, live and 


die in a thouſand errors, from lazineſs: they- will 
rather adopt the prejudices of others, than give them- 
ſelves the trouble of forming opinions of their own. 
They ſay things, at firſt, becauſe other people have 


ſaid them, and then they perſiſt i in them, becauſe they 


have ſaid them themſelves. 


The laſt obſervation, that I ſhall now mention, of 


the Cardinal's, is, That a ſecret is more eaſily kept 


„ by a good many people, than one commonly ima- 


«« vines.” By this he means a ſecret of importance, 
among people intereſted in the keeping of it. And it 
is certain that people of buſineſs know the importance 
of ſecrecy, and will obſerve it, where they are con- 
cerned in the event. And the Cardinal does not ſap- 
poſe that any body is filly enough to tell a ſecret, 
merely from the deſire of telling it, to any one that is 
not ſome way or other intereſted in the keeping of it, 
and concerned in the event. To go and tell any 
friend, wife, or miſtreſs, any ſecret with which they 
have nothing to do, is diſcovering to them ſuch an 
\.unretentive weakneſs, as muſt convince them that you 
will tell it to twenty others, and conſequently that 
they may reveal it without the riſque of being diſco- 


vered. But a ſecret properly communicated, only to 
thoſe who are to be concerned in the thing in queſtion, 
will probably be kept by them, though they ſhould be 


a good many. Little ſecrets are commonly told again, 
but great ones ey kept. Adieu! 
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„ CXXXI. 


London, September the 20th, O. 8. 2748 
DEAR BO Y, 


Wait with nivationcs for your accurate Hiſtory 

of the Chewaliers Porte Epees, which you promiſed 

me in your laſt, aud. which I take to be the forerun- 
ner of a larger work, that you-intend to give the Pub- 
lic, containing a general account of all the Religious 
and Military Orders of Europe. Seriouſly, you will 
do well to have a general notion of all thoſe Orders, 
ancient and modern; both as they are frequently the 
ſubjects of converſation, and as they are more or lefs 
interwoven with the hiſtories of thoſe times. Witneſs 
the Teutonic Order, which, as ſoon as it gained 
ſtrength, began its unjuſt depredations in Germany, 
and acquired ſuch conſiderable poſſeſſions there; and 
the Order of Maltha alſo, which continues to this day 
its piracies upon the Infidels. Beſides, one can go 
into no company in Germany, without running againſt 
Mon ſieur le Chevalier, or Monfieur le Commandeur de 
POrdre Tautonigue. It is the ſame in all the other 
parts of Europe, with regard to the Order of Maltha, 
where you never go into company without meeting 
two or three Chevaliers, or Commandeurs, who talk of 
their Preuves, their Langues, their Caravenes, &c. of 
all which things I am ſure you would not willingly 
be ignorant. On the other hand, I do not mean 
that you ſhould have a profound and minute know- 
ledge of theſe matters, which are of a nature that a 


a general knowledge of them is fully ſufficient. 1 
would 
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would not recommend to you to read Abbe Vertot's 
Hiſtory of the Order of Maltha, in four quarto vo- 
lumes; that would be employing a great deal of good 
time very ill. But I would have you know the foun- 
dations, the objects, the Iſgnia, and the ſhort general 
many of them all. N 

As for the ancient religious military . which 
were chiefly: founded in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies ;: fuch as Maltha, the Teutonic, the Knights 
Templers, &c, the injuſtice and the wickedneſs of 
thoſe-eſtabliſhments cannot, I am ſure, have eſcaped 
your obſervation. Their pious. object was, to take 
away by force other people's property; and to maſ- 
facre the proprietors themſelves, if they refuſed to 
give up that property, and adopt the opinions of theſe 
invaders. What right or pretence had theſe confede- 
rated Chriſtians of Europe to the Holy Land? Let 
them produce their grant of it in the Bible. Will 
they ſay that the Saracens had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
it by force; and that, conſequently, they had the ſame 


right? B it lawful then to ſteal goods, becauſe they 


were ſtdlen before? Surely not. The truth is, that 
the wickedneſs of many, and the weakneſs of more, 


in thoſe ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, concurred 


to form ' thoſe flagitious conſpiracies againſt the lives 
and properties: of - unoffending people. The Pope 
ſanctiſied the villainy, and annexed the pardon of 
ſins to the perpetration of it. This gave riſe to the 


| Croiſadoes, and carried ſuch ſwarms of people from 


Europe to the conqueſts of the Holy Land. Peter 
the Hermit, an active and ambitious Prieſt, by his 
indefatigable pains, was the immediate author of the 

N. 8... 5 firſt 
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firſt Croiſade ; Kings, Princes, all Profeſſions and Cha- 
racters united, from different motives, in this great 
undertaking, as every ſentiment, except true religion 
and morality, invited to it. The ambitious hoped 
for kingdoms; the greedy and the neceſſitous for 


plunder; and ſome were enthuſiaſts enough to hope 


for ſalvation, by the deſtruction of a conſiderable 
number of their fellow-creatures, who had done them 
no injury. I cannot omit, upon this occaſion, telling 
you that the Eaſtern Emperors at Conſtantinople, 
(who, as Chriſtians, were obliged at leaſt to ſeem to 
favour theſe expeditions) ſeeing the immenſe num- 
bers of the Croiſes, and fearing that the Weſtern Em- 
pire might have ſome mind to the Eaſtern Empire 
too, if it ſucceeded againſt. the Infidels, as Papperit 
dient en mangeant ; theſe Eaſtern Emperors, very ho- 
neſtly, poiſoned the waters where the Croz/es were to 
paſs, and ſo deſtroyed infinite numbers of them. . 

The later Orders of Knighthood; ſuch as the 
Garter in England ; the Elephant in Denmark ; the 
Golden Fleece in Burgundy; the St. Eſprit, St. 


Michel, St. Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, c. 


are of a very different nature and inſtitution. They 
were either the invitations to, or the rewards of brave 


actions in fair war; and are now rather the decora- 


tions of the favour of the Prince, than the proofs of 
the merit of the ſubject. However, they are worth 
your inquiries to a certain degree; and converſation 
will give you frequent opportunities for them, Where- 
ever yau are, I would adviſe you to inquire into the 
reſpective Orders of that country, and to write down 
2 ſhort account of them, For example; while you 

6 5 are 


which 
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are in Saxony, get an account of P Aigle Blanc, and of 
what other Orders there may be, either Poliſh or 
$1x0n ; and, when you ſhall be at Berlin, inform your- 
ſelf of the three Orders / Aigle Noir, la Gentrofite, 
et le Vrat Merite, which are the only ones that I know 
of there. But whenever you meet with ſtraggling 
ribbands and ftars, as you will with a thouſand in 
Germany, do not fail to inquire what they are, and 
to take a minute of them in your memorandum- 
book: for it is,a ſort of knowledge that coſts little 


to acquire, and yet is of ſome uſe. Voung people 


have frequently an incuriouſneſs about them, ariſing 
either from lazineſs, or a contempt of the object; 
eprives them of ſeveral ſuch little parts of 
knowledge, that they afterwards wiſh they had ac- 
quired, If you will put converſation to profit, great 


4 knowledge may be gained by it; and is it not bet- 


ter (ſince it is fall as eaſy) to turn it upon uſeful, 
than upon uſeleſs ſubjects ? People always talk bet 

hat they know moſt, and it is beth pleaſing 
chem, and improving one's-ſelf, to put them upon 
that ſubject. With people of a particular profeſſion, 
or of a diſtinguiſhed eminency in any branch of learn- 


ing, one is not at a loſs: but with thoſe, whether 


men or women, who properly conſtitute what is called 


the beau monde, one muſt not chooſe: deep ſubjects, 


nor hope to get any knowledge above that of Orders, 


Ranks, Families, and Court. anecdotes; which: are 


therefore the proper (and not altogether uſeleſs) ſub- 


jects of that kind of converſation. Women, eſpe- 

cially, are to be talked to, as below men, and above 

childrens If yau talk to them too deep, you only 
D 6 | confound. 
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confound them, and loſe your own labour; if you 
talk to them too frivolouſly, they perceive and reſent 
the contempt. The proper tone for them is, what 


the French call the Entregem, and is, in truth, the 


polite jargon of good company. Thus, iſ'you are 
a good chymiſt, you may extract ſomething out - 
Every thing. 

A propos of the beau "ITY I muſt again and again 
recommend the Graces to you. There is no doin 
without them in that world; and, to make a e 
figure f in that world, is a great ſtep towards making 
one in the world of buſineſs, particularly that part 
of it for which yon are deſtined. An ungraceful 
manner of ſpeaking, awkward motions, and a diſ- 
agreeable addreſs, are great clogs to the ableſt man 
of buſineſs ; as the oppoſite qualifications are of in- 


finite advantage to him. I am therefore very glad 
that you learn to dance, fince I am told there is a 


very good dancing-maſter at Leipfig. I would have 
you dance a minuet very well, not ſo much for the 
ſake of the minuet itſelf (though that, if danced at 


all, ought to be danced well) as that it will give you 


an habitual genteel carriage, ans manner of preſent- 
ing yourſelf. | 
Since I am upon little things, I muſt mention an- 
other, which, though little enough in itſelf, yet, as 
it occurs at leaſt once in every day, deſerves ſome at- 
tention ; I mean Carving. Do. you uſe yourſelf to 
carve adroitly and genteely ; without hacking half 
an hour acroſs a bone ; without beſpattering the com- 


pany with the ſauce; and without overturning the 


wo into your neighbour's pockets? Theſe awk- 
5 wardneſſes 


| Farüneflus tt ex 
repeated, bring ridicule. They are very ealilavaid-., * 


to your Mamma- 


is, however, as good Latin as the erudite Germans 
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tremely difagreeable ; and, if often. 


ed, by a little attention and uſe. 


How rfifling ſoever theſe thi 19s i e or 4 
really be, in themſelves, they are no longer ſo, 
when abeve half the world thinks them otherwiſe. 


And, as I would have you omnibut ornatum — excel-. 


lere rebus, I think nothing above or below my point- 


ing out to you, or your excelling in. | You have the 
means of doing it, and time before you to make uſe 
of them. Take my word for it, I aſk nothing now, 
but what you will, twenty years hence, moſt heartily 
wiſh that you had don Attention to all theſe things,. 
for the next two or three years, will fave you in- 


finite trouble and endleſs regrets hereafter. May | 
you, in the whole courſe of our life, r no reaſon 1 


for any one juſt regret !  Adzeu | 1 | 
Your Dreſden cla; is arma, * I have. ſent i it 


„ 
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Sonny — the 0. ©. 8. . 
DEAR BOY, 


Have received your Latin Ledure upon War, 
which, though it is not exactly the ſame Latin 
that Ceſar, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid ſpoke, 


. a - pl 
Vs * 4 3 


ſpeak or write. I have always obſerved, that the 

moſt learned people, that is thoſe who have read the 

moſt Latin, write the worſt; and this diſtinguiſhes 
the 
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the Latin of a Gentleman ſcholar from that of a 


Pedant. A Gentleman has, probably, read no other 


Latin than that of the Auguſtan age; and therefore 
can write no other: whereas the Pedant has read 
much more bad Latin than good; and conſequently 
writes ſo too. He looks upon the beſt claſſical Hooks, 
- as. books for ſchool-boys, and conſequently below 
him; but pores over fragments of obſcure authors, 
- treaſures up the obſolete words which he meets with 
there, and uſes them, upon: all occafions,, to ſhow 
his reading, at the expence of his judgment. Plau- 
tus is his favourite author, not for the ſake of the 
wit and the wis . omica of his comedies z but upon 
account of the many obſolete words, and the cant of 
lom characters, which are to be met with no where 
84 He N rather uſe olli than illi, ogtumè, than 
word, rather than any good one, 
provided he can bus prove, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
it is Latin; that is, that it was Written by a Roman. 
By this rule, I might now write to you in the lan- 
guage of Chaucer or Spenſer, and aſſert that I wrote 
Engliſh, becauſe: it was: Engliſh in their days; but 
J ſhould be a moſt affected puppy if I did ſo, and 
you would not underſtand three words of my letter. 
All theſe, and ſuch-like aifeRte: peculiarities, are 
the characteriſtics of learned coxcombs and pedants, 
and are carefully avoided. by all men of ſenſe. 

I dipped, accidentally, the other day, into Pi- 
tiſcus's preface to his Lexicon: where I found a 
word that puzzled me, and which I did not remember 
ever to have met with before. It is the adverb pre- 
Hſcinè; which. means, in a good 1 5 an expreſſion, 

* 
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which, by the ſuperſtition of it, appears to | be low 
and vulgar. I looked for it; and at laſt I found, 
that it is once or twice made uſe of in Plautus; upon 
the ſtrength of which, this learned pedant thruſts it 
into his preface. * you write Latin, re- 
member that every word or phraſe which you make 
uſe of, but cannot find i in Ceſar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid, is bad, illibera! Latin, though it I 
may have been written by a Roman. 5 
I muſt now ſay n as to the matter of the 
Lecture; in which, I confeſs, there is one doctrine 
laid down that ſurpriſes me: it is this; Quum wer? 
Hoſtis fit lenta citave morte omnia dira nobis minitans 
guocungue Bellantibus negotium eft, parum fant interfuerit 
quo mode eum obruere et interficere ſatagamus, ii ferociam 
exuere cunctetun. Ergo veneno quoque uti fas eft, c. 
whereas I cannot conceive that the uſe of poiſon can, 
upon any account, come within the lawful means of 
ſelf-defence. Force may, without doubt, be juſtly 
repelled by force, but not by treachery and fraud ; 
for I do not call the' ſtratagems of war, ſuch as am- 
buſcades, maſked batteries, falſe attacks, &c. frauds 
or treachery ; they are mutually to be expected and 
guarded againſt; but poiſoned arrows, poiſoned wa- 
ters, or poiſon adminiſtered to your enemy (which 
can only be done by treachery) I have always heard, 
read, and thought to be unlawful and infamous 
means of defence, be your danger ever ſo = : 
but, / feraciam exuere cunctetur; mult. I rather die 
than poiſon this enemy? Yes, certainly, much rather 
die than do a baſe or criminal action; nor can I be 
ſure, beforehand, that this enemy may not, in the 


laſt 
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ue it laſt moment, ferociam exuere. But the Public Law-- 
4 4 | | ' ; = N 39 45 . K 5 . ; 

I | yers, now, ſeem to me, rather to warp the law, in or- 
. = der to authoriſe, than to check, thoſe unlawful pro- 
1 ceedings of Princes and States; which, by being be- 


come common, appear leſs criminal: though cuſtom 
can never alter the nature of good ar d . 

Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no refinements 
of Cafuiſts, break into the plai notions of right and 
10 wrong; which every man's right reaſon, and plain 
cCWommon ſenſe, ſuggeſt to him. To do as you would. 
be done by, is the plain, ſure, and undiſputed rule 
of morality and juſtice. Stick to that; and be con- 
vinced, that whatever breaks into it, in any degree, 
however ſpeciouſly it may be turned, and however 
puzzling it may be to anſwer it, is, notwithſtanding, 
falſe in itſelf, unjuſt, and criminal. I do not know: 
a crime in the world, which is. not, by the Caſuiſts 


9 
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tt; | among the Jeſuits (eſpecially the twenty-four col-- 
16 lected, I think, by Eſcobar): allowed, in ſome, or 
1 [ many caſes, not to be criminal. The principles firſt. 
| | | laid down.by them are often. ſpecious, the reaſonings 
FI plauſible ; but the concluſion always a lie: for it is 
| l x contrary to that evident and undeniable rule of juſ- 
il i tice which J have mentioned above, of: not doing to 
0k any one what you would not have bim do to you. 
1. = But, however, theſe refined pieces gf caſuiſtry and 
| j ſeophiſtry, being very convenient and welcome to 
| | 4 people's paſſions and. appetites, they gladly accept. 
1 Li the indulgenee, without defiring to detect the fallacy: 
x 0 of the reaſoning: and indeed many, I might ſay moſt 
I} 3 people, are not able to do it; which makes the publi- 
1 cation of ſuch quibblings and refinements the more 
| pernicious, 
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pernicious. I am no ſkilful Caſuiſt, nor ſubtle Diſ- 
d putant ; and yet I would undertake to juſtify, and 

_ qualify, the profeſſion of a higkwayman, ftep by ftep, | 
and ſo plauſibly, as to make many ignorant people 
embrace the profeſſion, as an innocent, if not even a 
laudable one; and to puzzle people of ſome degree 
of knowledge, to anſwer me point by point. I have 
ſeen a book, intitled 2uidliber ex Quolibet, or the 
Art of making any thing out of any thing; which is 

not ſo difficult, as it would ſeem, if once one quits 
certain plain truths, obvious in grofs to every under- 
ſtanding, in order to run after the ingenious refine- 
ments of warm imaginations and ſpeculative reaſon- 
ings. Doctor Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, a very 
worthy, ingenious, and learned man, has written. a. 
book to prove, that there is no ſuch thing as Mat- 
ter, and that nothing exiſts but in idea: that you and 
IT only fancy ourſelves eating, drinking, and fleep- | 
ing; you at Leipſig, and I at London: that we think 
we have fteſh and blond, legs, arms, c. but that 
we are only ſpirit. His arguments are, fitialy ſpeak- 
ing, unanſwerable; but yet T am 6 far from being 
convinced by them, that I am determined to go on 
to eat and drink, and walk and ride, in order to. 
keep that matter, which I ſo miſtakenly imagine my 
body at preſent to conſiſt of, in as good plight as pol... 
ſible. Common ſenſe, (which, in truth, is very un- 
common) is the beſt ſenſe I know of: abide by it ; 
it will counſel you beſt, Read and hear, for your- 
amuſement, ingenious ſyſtems, nice queſtions ſubtily 
agitated, with all the refinements that warm imagi- 
nations ſuggeſt: but conſider them only as exercita- 
tions. 


\ 
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tions for the mind, and return always to ſettle with 


common ſenſe, 


I ſtumbled, the other fax, ata bookſeller 8, upon 


Comte de Gabalis, in two very little volumes, which 
1 had formerly read. I read it over again, and with 


freſh aſtoniſhment. Moſt of the extravagancies are 
taken from the Jewiſh Rabbins, who broached thoſe 
wild notions, and delivered them in the unintelli gible 
jargon which theyCaballiſts and Roſicrucians deal in 


to this day. Their number is, I believe, much leſ- 
ſened, but there are ftill ſome; and I myſelf | have 
known two, who ſtudied and firmly believed i in that 


myſtical nonſenſe. What extravagancy is not man 
capable of entertaining, when once his ſhackled rea- 
ſon is led in triumph by fancy and prejudice | The 


ancient Alchymiſts gave very much into this ſtuff, by 
which they thought they ſhould diſcover the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone: and ſome of the moſt celebrated Em- 
pirics employed it in the purſuit of the Univerſal 
Medicine. Paracelſus, a bold Empiric, and wild Ca- 


balliſt, aſſerted, chat he had diſcovered it, and called 
it his Altabeft. Why, or wherefore, God knows; 
only that thoſe madmen call nothing by an intel- 


ligible name. You may eaſily get this book from the 


Hague: read it, for it will both divert and aſtoniſn 
you; and, at the ſame time, teach you ni admirari.; 


a very neceſſary leſſon. 
Vour letters, except when upon a given ſubject, 
ingly laconic, and neither anſwer my de- 


x 2 purpoſe of letters; which ſhould be fa- 


miliar converſations, between abſent friends. As [ 
deſire to live with. vou upon. the footing of an inti- 
_— 


write to me, ſuppoſe 90 
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d, and not of a parent, I could wiſh that 
your letters gave me more particular accounts of your- 
ſelf, and of your leſſer tranſactions. When you 
jourſelf converſing freely with 
me, by the fre-ſide. In that caſe, you would natu- 
turally mention the incidents of the day ; as, where 
you had been, who you had ſeen „what you thought 
of them, Ec. Do this in your letters; acquaint me 
ſometimes with your ſtudies, ſometimes with your 
diverſions ; tell me of any new perſons and charac- 
ters that you meet with in company, and add your 
own obſervations upon them: in ſhort, let me ſee 
more of You in your letters. How do you go on with 
Lord Pulteney ; and how does he go on at Leipfig ? 
Has he learning, has he parts, has he application? 
Is he good or ill-natured? In ſhort, What is he? at 
leaſt, What do you think him? You may tell me with- 
out reſerve, for F promiſe you ſecrecy. You are now 
of an age, that I am deſirous to begin a confidential 
correſpondence with you ; and as I ſhall, on my part, 


| write you very freely, my opinion upon men and 


things, which I ſh@ald often be very unwilling that 
any body but you and Mr. Harte ſhould ſee ; fo, 


on your part, if you write to me without reſerve, 


you may depend upon my inviolable ſecrecy. If you 
have ever looked into the Letters of Madame de Se- 
vigné, to her daughter Madame de Grignan, you 
muſt have obſerved the eaſe, freedom, nd friend- 
ſhip of that correſpondence ; and yet, I Rope, and 
believe, they did not love one another better than 
we do. Tell me what books you are now reading, 
either by way of _ or amuſement ;- how you pals 

your 
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your evenings when at home, and where you pak; , 
them when abroad. I Know that you ſomgtime: Will - 
to Madame Valentin” s aſſembly; Wh edo you do : 
there? do you play, or ſup, or is it only Ia belle con- 
venſation? No you mind your dancing, while your 
dancing-maſter is with you? As you will' be often 
under the neceſſity of dancing a minuet, I would 
have you dance it very well. Remember, that the 
graceful motion of the arms, the giving your hand, 
and the putting-on and pulling-off your hat genteely, 
are the material parts of a gentleman's dancing. But 
the greateſt advantage of dancing well is, that it ne- 
ceſſarily teaches you to. preſent yourſelf, to fit, ſtand, 
and walk genteely; all of which are of real gar 
ance to a man of faſhion. _ 
| T ſhould wiſh that you were poliſhed before you go 
to Berlin ; where, as you will be in a great deal of 
good company,. I would have you have the right 
manners for it. It is a very conſiderable article to 
have le ton de Ia bonne compagnie, in your deſtination 
particularly.. 'The principal buſineſs of a foreign 
Miniſter is, to get into the ſecrgts, and to know all 
ler allures of the Courts at which he reſides : this he 
can never bring about, but by ſuch a pleaſing ad- 
dreſs, ſuch engaging manners, and ſuch an inſi- 
| nuating behaviour, as may make him ſought for, 
and in ſome meaſure domeſtic, in the beſt company 
and the beſt families of the — 5 He will then, 
indeed, he well informed of all that paſſes, either by 
the confidences made him, or by the careleſſneſs of 
people in his company ; who are accuſtomed. to look 
upon him as one of them, and. conſoguenh)y. not upon 
their 
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their guard before him. For a Miniſter, who only 
goes to the Court he reſides at, in form, to aſk an 
audience of the Prince or the Miniſter, upon his laſt 
inſtructions, puts them upon their guard, and will 
never know any thing more than what they have a 
mind that he ſhould know. Here women may be put 
to ſome uſe. A King's miſtreſs, or a Miniſter's wife 
or miſtreſs, may give great and uſeful informations; 
and are very apt to do it, being proud to ſhow they 
have been truſted. But then, in this caſe, the height 
of that ſort of addreſs, which ſtrikes women, is requi- 
ſite; I mean that eaſy politeneſs, genteel and grace- 
ful addreſs, and that extérieur brilliant, which they 
cannot withſtand. There is a ſort of men ſo like 
women, that they are to be taken juſt in the ſame 
way ; I mean thoſe who are commonly called fine men ; 


0 

no ſwarm at all Courts; who have little reflection 
aud leſs knowledge; but who, by their good- -breed- 
o Ning, and zrain-tran of the world, are admitted into 
u all companies; and, by the imprudence or carelefſ- 


n eis of their ſuperiors, pick up ſecrets worth know- 


ing, which are NE got out of them by proper ad- 
ne dreſs. Adieu. 


5 — 
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N, | Bath, October _ 12th, O. 8. 1748. 
by W DEAR BOY, 


| of Came here three days ago, upon account of a dif: 
20k order in my ſtomach, which affected my head, 
den and gave me vertigos. I already find myſelf ſome- 


thing 
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thing better ; and conſequently do not doubt, that 4 


courſe of theſe waters will ſet me quite right; But 


how-ever, and where-ever I am, your welfare, your 
character, your knowledge, and your morals, employ 
my thoughts more than any thing that can happen 
to me, or that I can fear or hope for myſelf, I an 
going off the ſtage, you are coming upon * with 
me, what has been, has been, and reflection "now 
would come too late ; with you, every thing is to 


come, even, in ſome manner, reflection itſelf : ſo that 


this is the very time when my reflections, the reſult 
of experience, may be of uſe. to you, by ſupplying 


the want of yours. As ſoon as you leave Leiplig, 


you will gradually be going into the great world; 


Where the firſt impreſſions that you ſhall give of 


yourſelf will be of great importance to you; but thoſe 
which you ſhall- receive will be deciſive, for they al- 


ways ſtick. To keep good company, eſpecially at 
your firſt ſetting out, is the way to receive good im. 
Preſſions. If you aſk me what I mean by good com- 


pany, I will confeſs to you, that! it is pretty difficult to 
define; but I will endeavour to 'make you, underſtan 
it as well as I can. 

Good Company, is not what reſpective ſets ol 
company are pleaſed either to call or think them- 
ſelves ; but it is that company which all the people 


of the place call, and acknowledge to be, good com- 


pany, notwithſtanding ſome objections which they 


may form to ſome of the individuals who compoſe it 
It conſiſts chiefly (but by no means without excep- 


tion) of people of conſiderable birth, rank, and cha- 
racter: for people of neither birth nor rank are fre- 
quent), 


To nts Sow © oy 
quently, and very juſtly, admitted into it, if diſtin⸗ 
guiſned by any peculiar merit, or eminency in any li- 
beral art or ſcience. « Nay, ſo motley a thing is good 
company, that many people, without birth, rank, or 
merit, intrude into it by their own forwardneſs, and 


others ſlide into it by the protection of ſome conſider- 


able perſon; and ſome even of indifferent characters 
and morals make part of it. But, in the main, the 
good part preponderates, and people of infamous 
and blaſted characters are never admitted. In this 
faſhionable good company, the beſt manners and the 
beſt language of the place are moſt unqueſtionably to 
be learnt ; for they eſtabliſh, and give the tone to 
both, which are therefore called the language and 
manners of good company; there being no legal tri- 
bunal to aſcertain either. 


A company, conſiſting wholly of people of the firſt | 
| quality, cannot, for that reaſon, be called good com- 


pany, in the common acceptation of the phraſe, un- 
leſs they are, into the bargain, the faſhionable and 


accredited company of the place; for people of the 


very firſt quality can be as filly, as ill-bred, and as 
worthleſs, as people of the meaneſt degree. On the 
other hand, a company conſiſting intirely of people 
of very low condition, whatever their merit or parts 
may be, can never be called good company ; and 


conſequently ſhould not be much u though 


by no means deſpiſed. 

A company wholly compoſed of men of learning, 
though greatly to be valued and reſpected, is not 
meant by the words good company : they. cannot have 


the eaſy manners and tozraure of the world, as they 


do 


* 
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do not live in it. If you can bear your part well in 
ſuch a company, it is extremely right to be in it ſome- 
times, and you Will be but more eſteemed in other 
companies, for having a place in that. But then 
do not let it engroſs you; for if you do, you will be 
only confidered as one of the literati by proſeſſion; 
which is not the way either to ſhine, or riſe in the 
world. 
The company of profeſſed Wits and Poets is ex- 
tremely inviting to moſt young men; who, if they 
have wit themſelves, are pleaſed with it, and if they 
have none, are ſillily proud of being one of it: but 
it ſhould be frequented with moderation and judg - 
ment, and you ſhould by no means give yourſelf up 
to it. A Wit is a very unpopular denomination, as 
it carches terror along with it; and people in general 
are, as much afraid of a live Wit, in company, as a 
woman is of a gun, which ſhe thinks, may go off of 
itſelf, and do her a miſchief. Their acquaintance is, 
however, worth ſeeking, and their company worth 
frequenting ; ; but not excluſively of others, nor to 
ſuch a degree as to be conſidered only as one of that 


particular ſet. 
' But the company, which of all others you ſhould 


moſt carefully avoid, is that low company, which, 
in every ſenſe of the word, is low indeed; low in 
rank, low in parts, low in manners, and low in me- 
rit. You will, perhaps, be ſurpriſed, that I ſhould | 
think it neceſſary to warn you againſt ſuch company ; 
but yet I do not think it wholly unneceſſary, after 
the many inſtances which I have ſeen, of men of 
ſenſe and rank, diſcredited, vilified, and undone, 
by 


Las 2 


my 
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by keeping ſuch company. Vanity, that ſource of 


many of our follies, and of ſome of our crimes, has 


ſunk many a man into company, in every light infi- 


nitely below himſelf, for the ſake of being the firſt 


man in it. There he dictates, is applauded, ad- 
mired; and, for the ſake of being the Corypbæus of 
that wretched chorus, diſgraces and diſqualifies him- 
ſelf ſoon for any better company. Depend upon it, 
you will fink or riſe to the level of the company 
which you commonly keep: people will judge of 


you, and not unreaſonably, by that. There is good 


ſenſe in the Spaniſh ſaying, ©* Tell me whom you 
« live with, and I will tell you who you are,” Make 
it therefore your buſineſs, wherever you are, 'to get 


into that company, which every body of the place al- 
lows to. be the beſt company, next to their own: 


which is the beſt definition that I can give you of 
good company. But here, too, one caution is very 
neceſſary ; for want of which many young men have 
been ruined, even in good company. Good com- 
pany (as I have before obſerved) is compoſed of a 
great variety of faſhionable people, whoſe characters 
and morals are very different, though their mangers 
are pretty much the ſame. When a young man, new: * 
in the world, firſt gets into that company, he very 
rightly determines to conform to, and imitate it. Bat 
then he too often, and fatally, miſtakes the objeQs of 


his imitation. He has often heard that abſurd term 


of genteel and faſhionable vices. He there ſees ſome 
people who ſhine, and who in general are admired 
and eſteemed ; and obſerves, that theſe people are 


whoremaſters, drunkards, or gameſters: upon which 
WE” | =. he 
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he adopts their vices, miſtaking their defects for their 
perfections, and thinking that they owe their faſhion 
and their luſtre to thoſe genteel vices. Whereas it is 
exactly the reverſe ; for theſe people have acquired 
their reputation by their parts, their learning, their 
good-breeding, and other real accompliſhments ; and 
are only blemiſhed and lowered, in the opinions of 
all reaſonable people, and of their own, in time, by 
theſe genteel and faſhionable vices. A whoremaſter, 
in a flux, or without a noſe, 1s a very genteel perſon 
indeed ; and well worthy of imitation. A drunkard, 
vomiting up at night the wine of the day, and ſtupi- 
fied by the head-ach all the next, is, doubtleſs, a fine 
model to copy from. And a gameſter tearing his 
hair, and blaſpheming, for having loſt more than he 
had in the world, is ſurely a moſt amiable character. 
No: theſe are allays, and great ones too, which can 
never adorn any character, but will always debaſe the 
beſt. To prove this; ſuppoſe any man, without 
parts and ſome other good qualities, to be merely a 
whoremaſter, a drunkard, or a gameſter; How will 
he be looked upon, by all ſorts of people? Why, as 
' a moſt contemptible and vicious animal. Therefore 
it is plain, that in theſe mixed characters, the good 
part only makes people forgive, but not approve, 
the bad. 

I will hope and believe, that you will have no 
vices; but if, unfortunately, you ſhould have any, at 
leaſt I beg of you to be content with your own, and 
to adopt no other body's. The adoption of vice has, 
I am convinced, ruined ten times more young men, 
than natural inclinations. 


As 
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As I make no difficulty of confeſſing my paſt errors, 
where I think the confeſſion may be of uſe to you, I 
will own, that, when I firſt went to the univerſity, I 
drank and ſmoked, notwithſtanding the averſion I 
had to wine and tobacco, only becauſe I thought it 
genteel, and that it made me look like a man. When 
I went abroad, I firſt went to the Hague, where gam- 
i2y was much in faſhion ; and where I obſerved that 
many people, of ſhining rank and character, gamed 
too. I was then young enough and filly enough, to 
believe, that gaming was one of their accompliſh- 
ments; and as I aimed at perfection, I adopted gam- 
ing as a neceſſary ſtep to it. Thus I acquired by 
error, the habit of a vice, which far from adorning 


my character, has, I am conſcious, been a great ble- 
miſh in it. 


Imitate then, with diſcernment and judgment, the 
real perfections of the good company into which you 
may get; copy their politeneſs, their carriage, their 
addreſs, and the eaſy and well-bred turn of their con- 
verſation ; but remember that, let them ſhine ever 
ſo bright, their vices, if they have any, are ſo many 
ſpots, which you would no more imitate, than you 
would make an artificial wart upon your face, becauſe 
ſome very handſome man had the misfortune to have 
a natural one upon his: but, on the contrary, think 
how much handſomer he would have been without it. 

Having thus confeſſed ſome of my &garemens, Iwill 
now ſhow you a little of my right fide, I always en- 
deavoured to get into the belt company wherever I was, 
and commonly ſucceeded. There I pleaſed-to ſome 
degree, N ſhowing a deſire to pleaſe, I took care 

E-2 | never 
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never to be abſent or diftrait ; but, on the contrary, 
attended to every thing that was ſaid, done, or even 
looked, in company: I never failed in the minuteſt 
attentions, and was never journalier. Theſe things, 
and not my #garemens, made me faſhionable. 


Adieu! this letter is full long enough. 


: 
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11 Bath, October the 19th, O. S. 1748. 
D EAR BOY, 
AVING, in my laſt, ack; out what ſort of 
company you ſhould keep, I will now give you 
ſome rules for your conduct in it; rules which my 
own experience and obſervation enable me to lay 
down, and communicate to you, with ſome degree 
of confidence. I have often given you hints of this 
kind before, but then it has been by ſnatches ; I will 
now be more regular and methodical. TI. ſhall ſay 
nothing with regard to your bodily carriage and ad- 
dreſs, but leave them to the care of your dancing- 
maſter, and to your own attention to the beſt models: 
remember, however, that they are of conſequence. 
Talk often, but never long; in that caſe, if you 
do not pleaſe, at leaſt you are ſure not to tire your 
hearers. Pay your own reckoning, but do not treat 
the whole company; this being one of the very few 
_ caſes in which people do not care to be treated, every 
cne being fally convinced that he has wherewithal 
to pay. 
Tell Rories very ſeldom, and abſolutely never but 
where 


ut 
re 
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where they are very apt, and very ſhort. Omit every 


circumſtance that is not material, and beware of di- 


greſſions. To have frequent recourſe to narrative, 
betrays great want of imagination. 

Never hold any body by the button, or the hand, 
in order to be heard out; for, if people are not willing 
to hear you, you had much better hold 95 tongue 
than them. 


Moſt long talkers ſingle out ſome one unfortunate' 


man in company (commonly him whom they ob- 


ſerve to be the moſt ſilent, or their next neighbour) 


to whiſper, or at leaſt, in a half voice, to convey a 


continuity of words to. This is exceſſively ill-bred, 
and, in ſome degree, a fraud; converſation- ſtock 


being a joint and common property. But, on the 
other hand, if one of theſe unmereiful talkers lays 
hold of you, hear him with patience, (and at leaſt 
ſeeming attention) if he is worth obliging; for no- 
thing will oblige him more than a patient hearing; 


as nothing would hurt him more, than either to leave 


him in the midſt of his diſcourſe, or to diſcover your : 


impatience under your affliction. 


Take, rather than give, the tone of the company | 
you are in, If you have parts, you will ſhow them, 
more or leſs, upon every ſubject; and if you have 


not, you had better talk ſillily upon a ſubject of other 
people's than of your own chooſing. RR 
Avoid as much as you can, in mixed companies, ar- 


gumentative, polemical converſations ; which, though 


they ſhould not, yet certainly do, indiſpoſe, for a time, 


the contending parties towards each other: and, if the 


controverſy grows warm and noiſy, endeavour to put 
E ; an 
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an end to it, by ſome genteel levity or joke. I 
quieted ſuch a converſation-hubbub once, by repre- 
ſenting to them, that though I was perſuaded none 
there preſent would repeat, out of company, what 
paſſed in it, yet I could not anſwer for the diſcretion 
of the paſſengers in the ſtreet, who muſt " 
hear all that was ſaid. 5 

Above all things, and upon all occaſions, avoid 
ſpeaking of yourſelf, if it be poſſible. Such is the 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it perpe- 
rually breaks out, even in people of the beſt parts, in 
all the various modes and figures of the egotiſm. 

Some, abruptly, ſpeak: advantageouſly of them- 
ſelves, without either pretence or provocation. They 
are impudent. Others proceed more artfully, as they 
imagine; and forge accuſations againſt themſelves, 
complain of calumnies which they never heard, in 
order to juſtify themſelves, by exhibiting a catalogue 
of their many virtues. They. acknowledge it may, indeed, 
 feem odd, that they ſhould talk in-that manner of them- 
ſelves; it is what they do not like, aud what they never 
avould have done; no, no tertures ſhould ever have forced 
it from them, if they had not been thus unjuſtly and 
monſtroufly accuſed. But in theſe caſes, juſtice is ſurely 
due to one's ſelf), as well as to others ; and when our cha- 
rader is attacked, wwe may ſay, in our oaun juſtification, 
abhat otherwiſe aue never would have ſaid, This thin 
veil of Modeſty drawn before Vanity, is much too 
tranſparent to conceal it, even from very moderate 
diſcernment. ; 

Others go more modeſtly and more lily ſtill (as they 
think) to work; but, in my mind, ſtill more ridicu- 

louſly, 
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louſly. They confeſs themſelves (not without ſome 
degree of ſhame and confuſion) into all the Cardinal 
Virtues; by firſt degrading them into weakneſſes, and 
then owning their misfortune, in being made up of 
thoſe weakneſſes. They cannot ſee people Juffer, avithout 


ſympathifing with, and endeawouring to help them. They 


cannot ſee people want, without relieving them : > vr of 


truly, their own circumſtances cannot very well afford it. 


They cannot help ſpeaking. truth, though they know all the 
imprudence of it. In fhort, they know that, with all 
theſe weakneſſes, they are not fit to live in the world, 
much leſs to thrive in it, But they are now too. old to 
change, and muſt rub on as well as they can. This 
ſounds too ridiculous and outre, almoſt, for the ſtage ; 
and yet, take my word for it, you will frequently 
meet with it, upon the common ſtage of the world. 


And here I will obſerve, by the bye, that you will 


often meet with characters in nature, ſo. extravagant, 
that a diſcreet Poet. would not venture to ſet them 
upon the ſtage in their true and high colouring. 
This principle of vanity and pride is ſo ſtrong in 
human nature, that it deſcends even to the loweſt 


objects; and one often ſees people angling for praiſe, 


where, admitting all they ſay to be true, (which, by 
the way, it ſeldom is) no juſt praiſe is to be caught. 
One man affirms that he has rode poſt an hundred 
miles in fix hours: probably it is a lie; but ſup- 
poling it to be true, what then? Why he is a very 
good poſt-boy, that is all. Another aſſerts, and pro- 


bably not without oaths, that he has drank ſix on 


eight bottles of wine at a fitting : out of charity, 

I will believe him a liar; for, if I do not, I muſt 

ink him a beaſt. es 
E 4 Such, 
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Such, and a thouſand more, are the follies and 
extravagancies, which vanity draws people into, and 
which always defeat their own purpole : : and, as 
Waller ſays, upon another ſubject, 


Make the wretch the moſt deſpiſed, 
Where moſt he wiſhes to be prized. 


The only ſure way of avoiding theſe evils, is never 
to ſpeak of yourſelf at all. But when, hiſtorically, 
you are obliged to mention yourſelf, take care not to 
drop one fingle word, that can directly or indirectly 

be conſtrued as fiſhing for applauſe. Be your cha- 
racer what it will, it will be known; and nobody 
will take it upon your own. word. Never imagine 
that any thing you can ſay yourſelf will varniſh your 
defects, or add luſtre to your perfections; but, on 
the contrary, it may, and nine times in ten will, 
make the former more glaring, and the latter obſcure. 
If you are filent upon your own ſubject, neither envy, 
indignation, nor ridicule, will obſtruct or allay the 
applauſe which you may really deſerve ; but if you 
publiſh your own panegyric upon any occaſion, or in 
any ſhape whatſoever, and however artfully dreſſed or 
diſguiſed, they will all conſpire againſt you, and you 
will be diſappointed of the very end you aim. at. 

Take care never to ſeem dark and myſterious; which 
15 not only a very unamiable character, but a very ſuſ- 
picious one too: if you ſeem myſterious with others, 
they will be really ſo with you, and you will know 
nothing. The height of abilities is, to have wolto 
Aciolto, and penſieri Rretti ; that is, a frank, open, and 
ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and reſerved in- 
terior: to be upon your own guard, and yet by a 

ſeeming 


ſeeming natural openneſs, to put people off theirs. 
Depend upon it, nine in ten of every company you 
are in, will avail themſelves of every indiſcreet and 


their own advantage. A prudent reſerve 1s there- 
Always look people in the face when you ſpeak to 


them : the not doing it is thought to imply conſcious 
guilt ; beſides that you loſe the advantage of obſerv- 


ing by their countenances what impreſſion your diſ- 


courſe makes upon them. In order to know peo- 


a mind I ſhould hear; but they can ſeldom help 


know. 


though the defamation of others may, for the preſent, 
gratify the malignity of the pride of our hearts, cool 
reflection will draw very diſadvantageous concluſions 
from ſuch a diſpoſition ; and in the caſe of ſcandal, 

as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
as bad as the thief. | 

Mimickry, which is the common and favourite 
amuſement of httle, low minds, is in-the utmoſt con- 
tempt with great ones. It is the loweſt and moſt illi- 
beral of all buffoonery. Pray, neither practiſe it your- 
ſelf, nor applaud it in others. Beſides that the per- 
ſon mimicked is inſulted ; and, as I have often ob- 
ſerved to you before, an inſult is never forgiven. 

1 need not (I believe) adviſe you to adapt your con- 
verſation to the people you are converſing wich: for 


E 5 | I ſup-- 
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unguarded expreſſion of yours, if they can turn it to 


fore as neceſſary, as a ſeeming openneſs is prudent. 


ple's real ſentiments, I truſt much more to my eyes 
than to my ears; for they can ſay whatever they have 


looking, what they have no intention that I ſhould 


Neither retail nor receive ſcandal, willingly ; for | 
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I ſuppoſe. you would not, without this caution, have 
talked upon the ſame ſubject, and in the ſame man- 
ner, to a Miniſter of State, a Biſhop, a Philoſopher, a 
Captain, and a Woman. A man of the world muſt, 
like the Cameleon, be able to take every different 
hue; which is by no means a criminal or abject, 
but a neceſſary complaiſance, for it relates only to 
Manners, and not to Morals. 

One word only, as to ſwearing ; and that, 1 hope 
and believe, is more than is neceſſary. You may 


ſometimes hear ſome people, in good company, inter- 


lard their diſcourſe with oaths, by way of embelliſh- 
ment, as they think; but you mult obſerve, too, that 
thoſe who do ſo, are never thoſe who contribute, in 
any degree, to give that company the denomination 
of good company. They are always ſubalterns, or 


People of low education; for that practice, beſides 


that it has no one temptation to plead, 1s as . and 
as illiberal, as it is wicked, 

Loud laughter i is the mirth of the mob, who are 
only pleaſed with ſilly things; for true wit or good 
ſenſe never excited a laugh, ſince the creation of the 
world. A man of parts and faſhion is therefore only 
ſeen to ſmile, but never heard to laugh. 


But, to conclude this long letter; all the above- 
mentioned rules, however carefully you may obſerve 
them, will loſe half their effect, if unaccompanied 
by the Graces, Whatever you ſay, if you ſay it 
with a ſupercilious, Cynical face, or an embarraſſed 
countenance, or a ſilly, diſconcerted grin, will be ill 
received. If, into the bargain, you mutter it, or utter 
it indiſtin&ly, and oo A „it will be ſtill worſe re- 
ceived. 
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ceived. If your air and addreſs are vulgar, awk- 
ward, and gauche, you may be eſteemed indeed, if 
you have great intrinſic merit z but you will never 
pleaſe: and, without pleaſing, you will riſe but hea- 
vily. Venus, among the Ancients, was ſynonimous 
with the Graces, who were always ſuppoſed to ac- 
company her: and Horace tells us, that even Vouth, 


and Mercury, the God. of Arts and Eloquence, would 
not do without her. 


— Parum comie ne te Juventas 
| Mercuriuſque. 


They are not inexorable Ladies, and may be had if 


properly and” NE purſued. Adieu. 
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Bath, October the 20, 0. 2 m_ 
DEAR BOY, 


Y anxiety for. your ſucceſs increaſes; in pro- 
portion as the time approaches of your taking 


your part upon the great ſtage of the world. The 


audience will form their opinion of you upon your 
firſt appearance, (making the proper allowance for 

your inexperience) and ſo far it will be final, that, 
though it may vary as to the degrees, it will never 


totally change, This conſideration excites that reſt- 


leſs attention, with which I am conſtantly examining 
how I can beſt contribute to the perfection of that 
character, in which the leaſt ſpot or blemiſh would 
give me more real concern, than I am now capable 
of feeling upon any other account whatſoever. _ 
E 6 I have 
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I have long ſince done mentioning your great Re- 
ligious and Moral duties; becauſe I could not make 
your underſtanding ſo bad a compliment, as to ſup- 
Poſe that you wanted, or could receive, any new in- 
Rructions upon thoſe two important points. Mr. 
Harte, T am ſure, has not neglected them; beſides, 
they are ſo obvious to common ſenſe and reaſon, that 
commentators may (as they often do) perplex, but 


cannot make them clearer, My province, therefore, 
is to ſupply, by my experience, your hitherto ine- 
vitable inexperience in the ways of the world. People 
at your age are in a ſtate of natural ebriety; and 
want rails, and gardefous, wherever they g0, to hin- 
der them from breaking their necks. This drunken- 
neſs of youth is not only tolerated, but even pleaſes, 
if kept within certain bounds of diſcretion and de- 
cency. Thoſe bounds are the point, which it is dif- 
= fkcult for the drunken man himſelf to find out; and 
| there it is that the experience of a friend may not only 
ſerve, but ſave him. R 

5 Carry with you, and welcome, into company, all 

the gaiety and ſpirits, but as little of the giddineſs 

of youth as you can. The former will charm; but 

the latter will often, though innocently, implacably 

offend. Inform yourſelf of the characters and ſitua- 
1 tions of the company, before you give way to what 
your imagination may prompt you to ſay. There 
if are, in all companies, more wrong heads than right 
lf ones, and many more who deſerve, than who like 
. cenſure. Should you therefore expatiate in the praiſe 
* of ſome virtue, which ſome in company notoriouſly 
1 want; or declaim againſt any vice, which others are 
notoriouſly 
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notoriouſly infected with; your reflections, kowever 


general and unapplied, will, by being applicable, 


be thought perſonal, and levelled at thoſe people. 
This conſideration points out to you. ſufficiently, not 
to be ſuſpicious and captious yourſelf, nor to ſuppoſe 


that things, becauſe they may, are therefore meant 


at you. The manners of well-bred people ſecure 
one from thoſe indire& and mean attacks ; but if, by 


chance, a flippant woman, or a pert coxcomb, lets off 


any thing of that kind, it is much better not to ſeem 
to underſtand, than to reply to t. * 


Cautiouſly avoid talking of either your own or 
other people's domeſtic affairs. Yours are nothing to 
them, but tedious; theirs are nothing to you. The 
ſubject is a tender one; and it is odds but you touch 
ſome body or other's ſore place: for, in this caſe; 
there is no truſting to ſpecious appearances ;- which 
may be, and often are, ſo. contrary to the real ſitua- 
tions of things, between men and their wives, parents 
and their children, ſeeming friends, Oc. that, with 
the beſt intentions in the world, one > often blunders 
diſagreeably. _ FL | 2 EDT 


Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokes, of 


moſt mixed companies are local. They thrive in that 


particular foil, but will not often bear tranſplanting. 
Every company is differently circumſtanced, has its 
particular cant and jargon 3 which may give occa- 
fon to wit and mirth within that circle, but would 
ſeem flat and inſipid in any other, and therefore will 


not bear repeating, Nothing makes 2 man look 


fillier, than a pleaſantry, not Shea or not under- 


ſtood; and. if he meets with a profound filence, when 


he 
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he expected a general applauſe, or, -what is worſe, if 
he is deſired to explain the Bon not, his awkward and 
embarraſſed ſituation 1s more eaſily imagined. than 
deſcribed. 4 propes of repeating ; take great care ne- 
ver to repeat (I do not mean here the pleafantries) in 
one company. what you hear in another. Things, 
| ſeemingly indifferent, may, by circulation, have 
much graver conſequences than you would imagine. 
Beſides, there is a general tacit truſt in converfation, 
by which a man 1s obliged not to report any thing 
out of it, though he is not immediately enjoined ſe- 
crecy. A retailer of this kind is ſure to draw him- 
ſelf into a thouſand ſcrapes and diſcuſſions, and to be 
ſhily and uncomfortably received, wherever he goes. 

Vu will find, in moſt good company, ſome people, 
who only keep their place there by a contemptible 
title enough; theſe are what we call very good-na- 

tured fellows, and the French, Bons diablas. The truth 
is, they are people without any parts or fancy, and 
who, having no will of their own, readily aſſent to, 
concur in, and applaud, whatever is ſaid or done in 
the company ; and adopt, with the ſame alacrity, 
the moſt virtuous or the moſt criminal, the wiſeſt or 
the ſillieſt ſcheme, that happens to be entertained by 
the majority of the company. This fooliſh, and often 
criminal complaiſance flows from a fooliſh cauſe, 
the want of any other merit. I hope you will hold 
your place in company by a nobler tenure, and that 
vou will hold it (you can bear a quibble, I believe, 
vet) in capite. Have a will and an opinion of your 
own, and adhere to them ſteadily; but then do it 
with good-humour, good-breeding, and (if you have 


4 
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it) with urbamity ; for you have not yet beard enough 
either to preach or cenſure. 


All other kinds of com 9 only blame 
leſs, but neceſſary in good company. Not to ſeem 
to perceive the: little weakneſſes, and the idle but in- 
nocent affectations of the company, but even to flatter 


S them, in a certain manner, is not only very allow- 


able, but, in truth, a ſort. of polite duty. They will 
be pleaſed with you, if you do: and will certainly 


not be reformed. by you, if you do not. For inſtance; 


you will find, in every groupe of company, two prin- 
cipal figures, viz. the fine Lady and the fine Gentle- 
man ; who abſolutely give the law of Wit, Lan- 
guage, Faſhion, and Taſte, to the reſt .of that fo- 
ciety. There is always a ſtrict, and often, for the 


time being, a tender alliance between theſe two 
figures. The Lady looks upon her empire as ſounded 


upon the divine right of Beauty, (and full as good a 
divine right it is, as any King, Emperor, or Pope, 
can pretend to;) ſhe requires, and commonly meets 
with, unlimited paſſive obedience. And why ſhould 
ſhe not meet with it ? Her demands go no higher than 
to have her unqueſtioned pre-eminence in Beauty, 


Wit, and Faſhion; firmly eſtabliſned. Few Sove- 


reigns (by the way) are fo reaſonable. The fine 
Gentleman's claims of right are, utatis mutandis, 
the ſame ; and though, indeed, he is not always a 


Wit de jure, yet, as he is the Wit 4 facto of that 


company, he is entitled to a ſhare of your allegiance; 
and every body expects at leaſt as much as they are 
entitled to, if not ſomething more. Prudence bids 
you make your court to theſe joint Sovereigns ; and 

| | no 
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hand, a chearful ſubmiſſion, not without ſome flat- 


never have been made. * 


contempt, or low envy and jealouſy. Low people, 
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no duty, that I know of, forbids it. Rebellion here, 
is exceedingly dangerous, and inevitably puniſhed; by 
baniſhment, and immediate forfeiture of all your 
wit, manners, taſte, and faſhion :' as, on the other 


tery, is ſure to procure you a ſtrong recommendation, 
and moſt effectual paſs, throughout all their, and pro- 
bably the neighbouring dominions. With a mo- 
derate ſhare of ſagacity, you will, before you have 
been half an hour in their company, eaſily diſcover 
theſe two principal figures; both by the deference 
which you will obſerve the whole company pay them, 
and by that eaſy, careleſs, and ſerene air, Which 
their conſciouſneſs of power gives them. As in this 
caſe, ſo in all others, aim always at the higheſt; get 
always into the higheſt company, and addreſs your- 
ſelf particularly to the higheſt in it. The ſearch after 
the unattainable philoſopher's ſtone has occaſioned a 
thouſand uſeful diſcoveries, which otherwife would 


What the French juſtly call Jes manieres aoblec, are 
only to be acquired in the very beſt companies. They 
are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of men of faſhion: 
people of low education never wear them ſo . cloſe, 
but that ſome part or other of the original vulgariſm 
appears. Les manteres nobles equally forbid inſolent 


in good circumſtances, fine clothes, and equipages, 
will infolently ſhow contempt for all thoſe who can- 
not afford as tine clothes, as good an equipage, and 
who have not (as their term is) as much money in 
their pockets: on the other hand, they are- gnawed 
| with 
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with envy, and cannot help diſcovering it, of thoſe 
who ſurpaſs them in any of theſe articles ; which are 
far from being ſure criterions of merit. They are, 
likewiſe, jealous of being lighted ; and, conſequent- 
ly, ſuſpicious and captious : they are eager and hot 
about trifles; becauſe trifles were, at firſt, their af- 
fairs of conſequence. Les manieres nobles imply exact- 
ly the reverſe of all this. Study them early; you 
cannot make them too habitual and familiar to 
you. 
Juſt as I had written what goes vida: I received 
your letter of the 24th, N. S. but I have not received 
that which you mention from Mr. Harte. Yours 1s 
of the kind that I deſire; for I want to ſee your 
private picture, drawn by yourſelf, at different ſit- 
tings : for though, as it is drawn by yourſelf, I pre- 
ſume you will take the moſt advantageous likeneſs ; 
yet I think I have {kill enough in that kind of paint- 
ing, to diſcover the true features, though ever fo 
artfully coloured, or thrown into ſxilful lights and 
ſhades. | 

By your account of hs German Play, which I do 
not know whether I ſhould call Tragedy or Comedy, 
the only ſhining part of it (ſince I am in a way of 
quibbling) ſeems to have been the Fox's Tail. I pre- 
ſume, too, that the Play has had the ſame fate with 
the Squib, and has gone off no more. I remember a 
{quib much better applied, when it was made the de- 
vice of the colours of a French regiment of grena- 
diers; it was repreſented burſting, with this motto 
under it: Peream dum luceam. | 

1 like the deſcription of your Picnic; where, I 
take 
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take it for granted, that your cards are only to break 
the formality of a circle, and your Sympo/ion intended 


more to promote converſation than drinking. Such 


an amicable collifior, as Lord Shafteſbury very prettily 
calls it, rubs off and ſmooths thoſe rough corners, 
which mere nature has given to the ſmootheſt of us. 
I hope ſome part, at leaſt, of the converſation is in 
German. A propos; tell me, do you ſpeak that lan- 
guage correctly, and do you write it with eaſe? I 
have no doubt of your maſtering the other modern 
languages, which are much eafier, and occur much 
oftener ; for which reaſon, I deſire you will apply 
moſt diligently to German, while you. are in Ger- 
many, that you yay ſpeak and write that language 
moſt correctly. 

I expect to meet Mr. Eliot it in London, in about 
three weeks, after which you will ſoon ſee him at 
Leipſg. Adieu. 
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DIS: London, Nov. 18th, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 9 8 
ZHATEVER I ſee, or whatever I hear, my 
firſt conſideration is, whether it can, in any 
way, be uſeful to you, As a proof of this, I went 


accidentally the other day into a print-ſhop ; where, 


among many others, I found one print from a fa- 
mous deſign of Carlo Maratti, who died about thirty 
years ago, and was the laſt eminent painter in Eu- 
mes the ſubject is, il Studio del Diſegno; or, the 

School 
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school of Drawing. An old man, ſuppoſed to be the 
= Maſter, points to his Scholars, who are variouſly em- 
| ployed in Perſpective, Geometry, and the obſervation 
of the ſtatues of antiquity. With regard to Per- 
ſpective, of which there are ſome little ſpecimens; 
he has wrote, Tanto che baſti, that Is, As much as is 
Jufficient 3 ; with regard to Geometry, Tauto che bafti 
again; with regard to the contemplation of the an- 
cient ſtatues, there is written, Non mai a baſtanza z 
There never can be enough. But, in the clouds, at top 
of the piece, are repreſented the three Graces; with 
| this juſt ſentence written over them, Senza di noi ogni 
fatica ? wana; that is, Without us, all labour is vain. 
This, every body allows to be true in painting; but 
all people do not ſeem: to conſider, as I hope you 
will, that this truth is full as applicable to every other 
art or ſcience ; indeed to every thing that is to be ſaid 
| or done. I. will ſend; you the print itſelf by Mr. 
Eliot, when he returns; and I will adviſe you to 
make the ſame uſe of it that the Roman Catholics ſay 
they do of the pictures and images of their ſaints; 
which is, only to remind them of thoſe; for the ada-- 
ration they diſclaim. Nay, I will go farther, and, 
as the tranſition from Popery to Paganiſm is ſhart and 
eaſy, I will, claflically and: poetically adviſe: you to 
invoke, and ſacrifice to them every day, and all the 
. day. It muſt be owned, that the Graces do not ſeem: 
7 to be natives of Great Britain; and, I doubt, the 
bet of us, here, have more of the rough than the 
1 poliſhed diamond. Since barbariſm drove them out 
of Greece and Rome, they ſeem to have taken re- 
„ (ge in France, where their temples: x are numerous, 
1 and 
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There never can be enough, But, in the clouds, at top 


of the piece, are repreſented the three Graces ; with 
| this juſt ſentence written over them, Senza di noi ogni 


fatica 2 2 vana; that is, Without us, all Iabour is vain. 


| This, every body allows to be true in painting; but 
all people do not ſeem: to. confider, as I hope you 
will, that this truth is full as applicable to every other 
art or ſcience ; indeed to every thing that is to be ſaid 
| or done. I. will ſend: you the print itſelf by Mr. 


Eliot, when he. returns; and I will adviſe you to 


eaſy, I will, claflically and: poetically adviſe: you to 


invoke, and ſacrifice to them every day, and all the 
day. It muſt be owned, that the Graces do not ſeem 


to be natives of Great Britain; and, I doubt, the 
beſt of us, here, have more of the rough than the 
poliſhed diamond. Since barbariſm drove them out 
of Greece and Rome, they ſeem to have taken re- 
ſuge in France, where their temples are numerous, 

and 


make the ſame uſe of it that the Roman. Catholics ſay 
they do of the pictures and images of their ſaints ;. 
which is, only to remind them of thoſe; for the ada-- 
| ration they diſclaim. Nay, I will go farther, and, 
a the tranſition from Popery to Paganiſm is ſhort and 
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and their worſhip the eſtabliſhed one. Examine your- 


felf ſeriouſly, why ſuch and ſuch people pleaſe and 


engage you, more than ſuch and ſuch others, of 
equal merit; and you will always find, that it is be- 
cauſe the former have the Graces, and the latter not. 
I have known many a woman, with an exact ſhape, 
and a ſymmetrical aſſemblage of beautifu. features, 
pleaſe nobody; while others, with very moderate 
ſhapes and features, have charmed every body. Why? 
becauſe Venus will not charm ſo much, without her 
attendant Graces, as they will without her. Among 
men, how often have I ſeen the moſt folid merit and 
knowledge neglected, unwelcome, or even rejected, 
for want of them? While flimſy parts, little Know- 
ledge, and leſs merit, introduced by the Graces; have 


been received, cheriſhed, and admired. Even virtue, 


which is moral beauty, wants ſome of 1 its chars, i 
unaccompanied by them. | 


If you aſk me how you ſhall acquire what neither 
you nor I can define or aſcertain ; I can only anſwer, 
By obſervation. Form yourſelf, with regard to others, 
upon what you feel pleaſes you in them. I can tell 


you the importance, the advantage, of having the 


Graces ; but I cannot give them you: I heartily wiſh 
I could, and J certainly would; for I do not know a 
better preſent that I could make you. To ſtiow you that 
a very wiſe, philoſophical, and retired man thinks 
upon that ſubje& as I do, who have always lived in 
the world, I ſend you, by Mr. Eliot, the famous Mr. 
Locke's book upon Education ; in which you will 
find the ſtreſs that he lays upon the Graces, which 
ke calls (and: very truly) Good-breeding. I have 
marked all the parts of that book, which are worth 

your 
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your attention; for as he begins with the child, al- 
moi from its birth, the parts relative to its infancy 

would be uſeleſs to you. Germany 1s, ſtill leſs than 
England, the ſeat of the Graces ; however you had as 
good not ſay ſo while you are there. But the place 
which you are going to, in a great degree, is; for 1 
have known as many well-bred, pretty men come 
from Turin, as from any part of Europe. The late 
King Victor Amedee took great pains to form ſuch 
of his ſubjects as were of any conſideration, both to 
buſineſs and manners ; the preſent King, I am told, 
follows his example: this, however, is certain, that 
in all Courts and Congreſſes, where there are various 
foreign Miniſters, thoſe of the King of Sardinia are 
generally the ableſt, the politeſt, and Jes plus delits. 
You wall therefore, at 'Turin, have very good models 
to form yourſelf upon; and remember, that with re- 
gard to the beſt madels, as well as to the antique 
Greek ſtatues in the print, aon mai a baſtanxa. Ob- 
ſerve every word, look, and motion, of thoſe who are 
allowed to be the moſt accompliſhed perſons there. 


10 Obſerve their natural and careleſs, but genteel air; 
ſh their unembarraſſed good-breeding ; their unaſſuming, 
2 but yet unproſtituted dignity. Mind their decent 
at mirth, their diſcreet frankneſs, and that entregent, 
ks WM which, as much above the frivolous as below the im- 
in portant and the ſecret, is the proper medium for con- 
Ar. verſation in mixed companies. I will obſerve, by the 


vill bye, that the talent of that light entregent is often of 
great uſe to a foreign Miniſter; not only as it helps 
him to domeſticate himſelf in many families, but al- 
Þ as it enables him to put by, and parry ſome ſub- 
2 jects 
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jects of converſation, which might poſlibly lay him un- . 
der difficulties both what to ſay, and how to look. 3 
Of all the men that ever I knew in my life, (and / 
I knew him extremely well) the late Duke of Marl- 3 
borough poſſeſſed the Graces in the higheſt degree, 
not to ſay engrofled them; and indeed he got the 
moſt by them ; for I will venture (contrary to the 
cuſtom of profound hiſtorians, who always aſſign deep 
cauſes for great events) to aſcribe the better half of 
the Duke of Marlborough's greatneſs and riches to 
thoſe Graces. He was eminently illiterate; wrote 
bad Engliſh, and ſpelled it ſtill worſe. He had no 
ſhare of what is commonly called Parts; that is, he 
had no brightneſs, nothing ſhining in his genius. He 
had, moſt undoubtedly, an excellent good plain un- 
derſtanding, with ſound judgment. But theſe, alone, 
would probably have raiſed him but ſomething 
higher than they found him; which was Page to 
-King James the Second's Queen. There the Graces 
| protected and promoted him ; for, while he 'was an 
li Enſign of the Guards, the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, 
then favourite miſtreſs to King Charles the IId, ſtruck 
by thoſe very Graces, gave him five thouſand pounds ; 
with which he immediately bought an annuity for his 
life, of five hundred pounds a year, of my grandfa- 
ther, Halifax ; which was the foundation of his ſub- 
ſequent fortune. His figure was beautiful; but his 
manner was irreſiſtible, by either man or woman. It 
was by this engaging, graceful manner, that he was 
enabled, during all his war, to connect the various 
and jarring Powers of the Grand Alliance, and to 
carry them on to the main object of the war, not- 
withſtanding 
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withſtanding their private and ſeparate views, jealou- 
fies, and wrongheadedneſſes. Whatever Court he 
went to, (and he was often obliged to go himſelf to 
ſome reſty and refractory ones) he as conſtantly pre- 
yailed, and brought them into his meaſures. The 
Penfionary Heinſius, a venerable old Miniſter, grown 
| prey in buſineſs, and who had governed the Repub- 
lic of the United Provinces for more than forty years, 
was abſolutely governed by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, as that Republic feels to this day. He was 
always cool; and nobody ever obſerved the leaſt va- 
riation in his countenance: he could refuſe more 
| gracefully than other people could grant; and thoſe 
| who went away from him the moſt -diflatisfied, as to 
the ſubſtance of their buſineſs, were yet perſonally 
charmed with him, and, in ſome degree, comforted 
by his manner. With all his gentleneſs and grace- 
falneſs, no man living was more conſcious of his ſitu- 
ation, nor maintained his dignity better. | 

With the ſhare of knowledge which you have al- 
ready gotten, and with the much greater which I 


— 
\s 


1 hope you will ſoon acquire, what may you not expect 
1 to arrive at, if you join all theſe graces to it? In 
4 your deſtination particularly, they are, in truth, half 
11 


your buſineſs; for, if you can once gain the affec- _ 


of the Court to which you are ſent, I will anſwer for 
it, that will effectually do the buſineſs of the Court 
that ſent you; otherwiſe it is up+hill work. Do not 
miſtake, and think that theſe graces, which I ſo often 
and ſo earneſtly recommend to you, ſhould only accom- 
pany important | tranſactions, and be worn only les 
jours gals; no; they ſhould, if poſſible, accom- 


9 | pany 


tions, as well as the eſteem of the Prince or Miniſter . 
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pany every the leaſt thing that you do or ſay; for if 
you negle& them in little things, they will leave you 
in great ones. I ſhould, for inſtance, be extremely 
concerned to ſee you even drink a cup of coffee un- 
gracefully, and flop yourſelf with it, by your awk. 
ward manner of holding it; nor ſhould I like to fee 
your coat buttoned, or your ſhoes buckled, awry. But 
I ſhould be outrageous, if I heard you mutter your 
words unintelligibly, ſtammer in your ſpeech, or he- 
ſitate, miſplace, and miſtake in your narrations: and 
I ſhould run away from you, with greater rapidity, 
if poſſible, than I ſhould now run to embrace you, if 
I found you deſtitute of all thoſe graces, which I have 
ſet my heart upon their making For” one N omnibus 
oraatum excellere rebus. : 

This ſubje is inexhauſtible, as it ard to every 
thing that is to be ſaid or done; but I will leave it 
for the preſent, as this- letter is already pretty long. 
Such 1s my deſire, my anxiety for your perfection, 
that I never think I have ſaid enough, though you 
may poſſibly think I have ſaid too much; and though, 
in truth, if your own good ſenſe is not ſufficient to 
direct you, in many of theſe plain points, all that! 
or any body elſe can ſay, will be inſufficient. But 
where you are concerned, J am the inſatiable Man 
in Horace, who covets ſtill a little corner more, to 
complete the ſigure of his field. I dread every little 
corner that may deform mine, in which I woule have 
(if poſſible) no one defect. 

I this moment receive yours of the 17th, N. 8. and 
cannot condole with you upon the ſucceſſion of your 


| German Commen/aux ; whe both by your and Mr. | 
py Harte S | 


1 Vc 
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Harte's deſcription, ſeem to be des gers. d une aimable 


abJence : and, if you can replace them by any other 
German converſation, you will be a gainer by the 
bargain. I cannot conceive, if you underſtand Ger- 


man well enough to read any German book, how the 


writing of the German character can be ſo difficult 
and tedious to you, the twenty-four letters being very 
ſoon learned; and I do not expect that you ſhould 
write yet with the utmoſt purity and correctneſs, as 
to the language : what I meant by your writing once 
a fortnight to Grevenkop, was only to make the 
written character familiar to you. However, I will 
be content with one in three weeks or ſo. 

I believe you are not likely to ſee Mr. Eliot again 


ſoon, he being ſlill in Cornwall with his father; who, | 


I hear, is not likely to recover. Adieu. 


4 * * — 
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London, November the 29th, O. 8. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, | | 
Delayed writing to you, till. I could give you ſome 
account of the motions of your friend Mr. Eliot ; 
for whom I know you have, and very juſtly, the moſt 
friendly concern, His father and he came to town 
together, in a poſt-chaiſe, a fortnight ago, the reſt of 


the family, remaining in Cornwall. His father with 


difficulty ſurvived the journey, and died laſt Satur- 
day was ſevennight. Both concern and decency con- 
hned your friend, till two days ago, when I ſaw him: 


he has determined, and I think very prudently, to 


Vor, II. F LS 
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go abroad again ; but how ſoon, it is yet impoſlible 
for him to know; as he muſt neceſſarily put his own 
private affairs in ſome order firſt : but I conjecture 
he may poſſibly join you at Turin; ſooner, to be ſure, 
not. I am very ſorry that you are likely to be ſo 
long without the company and the example of ſo va- 
luable a friend ; and therefore I hope that you will 
make it up to yourſelf, as well as you can at this 
diſtance, by remembering and following his example. 
Imitate that application of his, which has made him 
know all thoroughly, and to the bottom. He does 
not content himſelf with the. ſurface of knowledge; 
but works in the mine for it, knowing that it lies 


deep. Pope ſays, very 2235 in his Eflay upon Cri- 
ticiſm; ; | | 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring. 


I ſhall ſend you by a ſhip that goes to Hamburgh 
next week (and by which Hawkins ſends Mr. Harte 
| ſome things that he wrote for) all thoſe which I pro- 
poſed ſending you by Mr. Eliot; together with a a 
very little box, that I am defired to forward to Mr. 
Harte. . There will be, likewiſe, two letters of re- 
commendation for you to Monſieur Andrie, and Comte 
Algarotti, at Berlin, which you will take care to deli- 
ver to them, as ſoon as you ſhall be rigged and fitted 
out to appear there. They will introduce you into 
the beſt company; and I depend upon your own good | 
ſenſe, for your avoiding of bad. If you fall into bad | 
and low company there, or any where elſe, you will | 
be irrecoverably loſt ; whereas, if you keep good | 


p Company, 
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company, and company above yourſelf, your charac- 


ter and your fortune will be immoveably fixed. 
I have not time, to-day, upon account of the meet- 
ing of the Parliament, to make this letter of the 


uſual length; and indeed, after the volumes that 1 


have written to you, all I can add muſt be unnecef- 


ſary. However, I ſhall probably, ex abundanti, re- 


turn ſoon to my former prolixity ; and you will re- 
ceive more and more laſt words from Yours, 


LETTER CXXXVIIL 


London, December the 6th, O. S. 1 53 | 


Db A R BOY, | 

AM at preſent under very great c concern for the 
loſs of a moſt affectionate brother, with whom I 
had always lived in the cloſeſt friendſhip. My bro- 
ther John died laſt Friday night, of a fit of the gout, 
which he had had for about a month in his hands and 
feet, and which fell at laſt upon his ſtomach and 


head. As he grew, towards the laſt, lethargic, his 
end was not painful to himſelf. At the diſtance 


which you are from hence, you need not go into 
mourning upon this occaſion, as the time of your 
mourning would be near over, before you could put 
it on. 

By a ſhip which ſails this week for Hamburgh, I ſhall 
ſend you thoſe things which I propoſed to have ſent you 
by Mr. Eliot, viz. a little box from your Mamma; a 


Fa tion ; 


les box for Mr. Harte; Mr. Locke's book upon Educa- 
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tion; the print of Carlo Maratti, which I mentioned 
to you ſome time ago; and two letters of recommen- 
dation, one to Monſicur Andrie, and the other to 
Comte Algarotti, at Berlin. Both thoſe gentlemen 
will, I am ſure, be as willing as they are able, to in- 
troduce you into the beſt company; and I hope you 
will not (as many of your countrymen are apt to do) 
decline it. It is in the beſt companies only, that 
you can learn the beſt manners, and that fournure, 
and thoſe graces, which I have ſo often recommended 
to you, as the neceſſary means of making a figure in 
the world. 
I am moſt extremely pleaſed with the account 
which Mr. Harte gives me of your progreſs in Greek, 
and of your having read Heſiod, almoſt critically. 
Upon this ſubject I ſuggeſt but one thing to you, of | 
many that I might ſuggeſt ; which is, that you have 
now got over the difficulties of that language, and 
eu it would be unpardonable not to perſevere 
to your journey's end, now that all the reſt of your 
way is down-hill. F 
I am alſo very well pleaſed to hear this you have 
ſuch a knowledge of, and taſte for curious books, | 
and ſcarce and valuable tracts. This is a kind of 
knowledge which very well becomes a man of ſound 
and ſolid learning, but which only expoſes a man of 
light and ſuperficial reading; therefore, pray make 
the ſubſtance and matter of ſuch books your firſt ob- 
ject, and their title- pages, indexes, letter, and bind- | 
ing, but your ſecond. It is the characteriſtic of a 
man of parts, and good judgment, to know, and give 
that degree of attention that each object deſerves. 
Whereas little minds miſtake little objects for great 
| Ones, 


applies himſelf intenſely to the former ; he only 


perficial but pretty French book, intitled Spe&acle de 
and give you a ſufficient notion of the various parts 


hours. But that part of nature, which Mr. Harte 


greater, and conſequently juſter ideas of that eternal 
and omnipotent Being, who contrived, made, and 
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ones, and laviſh away upon the former, that time and 
attention which only the latter deſerve. To ſuch 
miſtakes we owe the numerous and frivolous tribe of 
inſect-mongers, ſhell-mongers, and purſuers and 
driers of butterflies, Cc. The ſtrong mind diftin- 
guiſhes, not only between the uſeful and the uſeleſs, 
but likewiſe between the uſeful and the curious. He 


amuſes himſelf with the latter. Of this little ſort of 
knowledge, which I have juſt hinted at, you will find 
at leaſt as much as you need wiſh to know, in a ſu- 


la Nature; which will amuſe you while you read it, 
of nature: I would adviſe you to read'it, at leiſure 


tells me you have begun to ſtudy with the Rector 
magnificus, is of much greater importance, and de- 
ſerves much more attention; I mean Aſtronomy. 
The vaſt and immenſe planetary ſyſtem, the aſto- 
niſhing order and regularity of thoſe innumerable 
worlds, will open a ſcene to you, which not only de- | 
ſerves your attention as a matter of curioſity, or rather 
aſtoniſhment 3 but Rill more, a8 it will give you 


ſtill preſerves that univerſe, than all the contempla- 
tion of this, comparatively, very little orb, which we 
at preſent inhabit, could poſſibly give you. Upon 
this ſubje&, Monſieur Fontenelle's Pluralitł des mondes, 
which you may read in two hours time, will both 3 in- 
form and pleaſe you. God bleſs you! Yours. 
Rig LETTER 
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DEAR BOY, 


HE laſt four poſts have brought me no letters, 
either from you, or from Mr. Harte; at which. 
I am uneaſy ; not as a Mamma would be, but as a. 
Father ſhould be: for I do-not want your letters as 
bills of health; you are young, ſtrong, and healthy, 


and I am, conſequently, in no pain about that: 

moreover, were elther you or Mr. Harte ill, the other 
would doubtleſs write me word of i it. My i impatience 
for yours or Mr. Harte's letters ariſes from a very 
different cauſe, which is, my defire to hear frequently 
of the ſtate and progreſs of your mind. You are now 


at that critical period of life, when every week ought 
to produce fruit or flowers anſwerable to your cul- 
ture, which I am ſure has not been neglected; and 


it is by your letters, and Mr. Harte” s accounts of 
you, that, at this diſtance, I can only judge of your 
gradations to. maturity : I defire, therefore, that one 
of you two will not fail to write to me once a week. 

The ſameneſs of your preſent way of life, I eaſily 


conceive, would not make out a very intereſting letter 


to an indifferent by-ſtander ; but ſo deeply concerned 
as I am in the game you are playing, every the leaſt 
move is to me of importance, and helps me to judge 
of the final event. f 

As you will be leaving Leiphg pretty ſoon after 
you ſhall have received ens OT” 1 here ſend you 


London, Dec. 1 3th, O. " 1748. 
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one encloſed, to deliver to Mr. Maſcow. It is to 
thank him for his attention and civility to you, 
during your ſtay with him: and I take it for 3 
that you will not fail making him the proper compli- 
ments at parting; for the good name that we leave 
behind at one place, often gets before us to another, 
and is of great uſe. As Mr, Maſcow is much known 
and eſteemed in the Republic of letters, I think it 
would be of advantage to you, if you got letters of 
recommendation from him to ſome of the learned 
men at Berlin. Thoſe teſtimonials give a luſtre, 
which is not to be deſpiſed ; for the moſt ignorant 
| are forced to ſeem, at leaſt, to pay a regard to learn- 


ing, as the moſt wicked are to virtue. Such is their 
intrinſic worth ! ; | 


. Your friend Duval dined. with me the other day, 
and complained moſt grievouſly, that he had not 
heard from you of above a year; I bade him abuſe 
you for it himſelf ;| and adviſed him to do it in verſe, 
which, if he was really angry, his indignation | would 
enable him to do. He accordingly brought me, yeſ⸗ 
terday, the encloſed reproaches, and challenge, which 
he defired me to tranſmit to you. As this is his firſt 
Eſſay in Engliſh, Poetry, the inaccuracies in the 
rhimes, and the numbers, are very excuſable. He 
infiſts, as you will find, upon being anſwered in verſe; 
which, I ſhould imagine, that you and Mr. Harte, 
together, could bring about ; as the late Lady Dor- 
eheſter uſed to ſay, that ſhe and Dr. Radcliffe, toge- 
ther, could cure a fever. This is however ſure, that it 
now reſts upon you; and no man can ſay what me- 
mods Duval may take, if you decline his challenge. 
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Jam ſenſible that you are under ſome diſadvantages + 
In this proffered combat. Your climate, at this time 
of the year eſpecially, delights more in the wood fire, 
than in the poetic fire; and I conceive the Muſes, if 
there are any at Leipſig, to be rather ſhivering, than 
finging; nay, I queſtion whether Apollo is even 
known there as God of Verſe, or as God of Light; 
perhaps a little, as God of Phyſte. Theſe will be fair 
excuſes, if your performance ſhould fall ſomething | 

mort; though I do not apprehend it will. + 
While you have been at Leipſig, which is a place 
of ſtudy, more than of pleaſure or company, you 
have had all opportunities of purſuing your ſtudies 
uninterruptedly; and have had, I believe, very few 
temptations to the contrary. But the caſe will be 
quite different at Berlin, where the {ſplendor and diſ- 
| fipation of a Court, and the beau monde, will preſent 
themſelves to you in gawdy ſhapes, attractive enough 
to all young people. Do not think, now, that, like 
an old fellow, I am going to adviſe you to reject 
them, and ſhut yourſelf up in your cloſet : quite 
the contrary; I adviſe you to take your ſhare, and 
enter into them with ſpirit and pleaſure ; but then 
I adviſe you, too, to allot your time ſo prudent- 
Iy, as that learning may keep pace with pleaſures; 
there is full time, in the courſe of the day, for 
both, if you do but manage that time right, and 
like a good œconomiſt. The whole morning, if dili- 
gently and attentively devoted to ſolid ſtudies, will 
go a great way at the year's end; and the evenings, 
ſpent in the pleaſures of good company, will go as. 
far in teaching you a knowledge, not much leſs ne- 
ceſſary 


To HIS Son. „„ 
ceſſary than the other; I mean the knowledge of the 
world. Between theſe two neceſſary ſtudies, that of 
Books in the morning, and that of the World in the 
evening, you ſee that you will not have one minute 
to ſquander or flattern away. Nobody ever lene 
themſelves more than I did, when I was young, to 
the pleaſures and diſſipation of good company; I even 
did it too much. But then, I can aſſure you, that I 
always found time for ſerious ſtudies; and, when I 
could find it no other way, I took it out of my ſleep; 
for I reſolved always to riſe early in the morning, 
however late I went to bed at night; and this reſolu- 
tion J have kept ſo ſacred, that, unleſs when I have 
been confined to my bed by illneſs, I have not for more 
than forty years, ever been in bed at nine o'clock in 
the morning; but commonly up before eight. 

When you are at Berlin, remember to ſpeak Ger- 
man, as often as you can, in company : for every 
body there will ſpeak French to you, unleſs you let 


them know that you can ſpeak German, which then 
they will chooſe to ſpeak. Aden 


* 


LETTER 8 


Landon: Dec. "20h; O. 8. 1745 
DE AR. BOY, 


Received, - laſt Saturday, by chive mails which: 

came in at once, two letters from Mr. Harte, and 
fours of the 8th, N. 8. 

It was I who miſtook your meaning, 1 regard 
to your German letters, and not you who expreſſed 
till, I thought it was the writing of the German 
F-$ character 


| 
| 
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character that took up ſo much of your time, and 
therefore I adviſed you, by the frequent writing of 
that character, to make it eaſy and familiar to you. 
But, ſince it is only the propriety and purity of the 
German language, which make your writing it ſo 


tedious and laborious, I will tell you I ſhall not be 
nice upon that article; and did not expect you ſhould 
yet be maſter of all the idioms, delicacies, and pe- 


culiarities of that difficult language. That can only 
come by uſe, eſpecially frequent ſpeaking; therefore, 
when you ſhall be at Berlin, and afterwards at Turin, 
where you will meet many Germans, pray take all 
opportunities of converſing in German, in order not 
only to keep what you have got of that language, 


but likewiſe. to improve and perfect yourſelf in it. 


As to the characters, you form them very well, and, 
as you yourſelf own, better than your Engliſh ones; 
but then, let me aſ you this queſtion; Why do 
you not form your Roman characters better ? for 


I maintain, that it is in every man's power to write 
what hand he pleaſes; and, conſequently, that he 


ought to write a good one. You form, particularly, 
your Et and your & in zig-zag, inſtead of making 


them ſtraight, as thus, ce, I; a fault very eaſily 


mended. Vou will not, I believe, be angry with 


this little criticiſm, when I tell you, that, by all the 


accounts I have had of late, from Mr. Harte and 


others, this is the only criticiſm that you give me oc- 


caſion to make. Mr. Harte's laft letter, of the 14th, 
N. S. particularly, makes me extremely happy, by | 
aſſuring me, that, in every reſpect, you do ex- 
tremely well. I am not afraid, by what I now fay, | 


of making you too vain ; becauſe I do not _— 
| a ju 
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a juſt conſciouſneſs, and an honeſt pride of doing well, 
can be called vanity; for vanity is either the filly af- 
fectation of good qualities Which one has not, or the 
filter pride of what does not deſerve commendation 
in itſelf. By Mr. Harte' s account, you are got very 
near the goal of Greek and Latin; and therefore I 
cannot ſuppoſe that, as your ſenſe increaſes, your 
endeavours and your ſpeed will ſlacken, in finiſhing 
the ſmall remains of your courſe. Conſider what 
luſtre and &clat it will give you, when' you return 
here, to be allowed to be the beſt ſcholar, of a gentle- 
man, in England; not to mention the real pleaſure 
and ſolid comfort which ſuch knowledge will give 
you throughout your whole life. Mr. Harte tells me 
another thing, which, I own, I did not expect; it is, 
that when you read aloud, or repeat part of plays, 
you ſpeak very properly and diſtinctly. This relieves 
me from great uneaſineſs, which I was under upon 
account of your former bad enunciation. Go on, 'and 
attend moſt diligently to this important article. It 
1s, of all the Graces, (and they are all necellary) the 
moſt neceſſary one. 

Comte Pertingue, Who has been here about a fort- 
Rees far from diſavowing, confirms all that Mr. 
Harte has ſaid to your advantage. He thinks he ſhall 
be at Turin much about the time of your arrival there, 


vou: though, ſhould you get there before him, he 
lays that Comte du Perron, with whom you are a 
favourite, will take that care. Vou ſee, by this one 
inſtance, and in the courſe of your life you will ſee 
by a million of inſtances, of what uſe a good repu- 
K tation 


and pleaſes himſelf with the hopes of being uſeful to 
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tation is, and how ſwift and advantageous a harbin- 
ger it is, wherever one goes. Upon this point, too, 
Mr. Harte does you juſtice, and tells me, that you 
are deſirous of praiſe from the praiſe-worthy: this is 
a right and generous ambition; and without which, 
L fear, few people would deferve praiſe. | 
But here let me, as an old'ſtager upon the theatre 
of the world, ſuggeſt one conſideration to you; which 
3s, to extend your deſire of praiſe a little beyond the 
ſtrictly praiſe-worthy ; ; or elſe you may be apt to 
diſcover too much contempt for at leaſt three parts 
in five of the world ; who will never forgive it you. 
In the maſs of mankind, I fear, there is too great 
a majority of fools and knaves; who, ſingly from 
their number, muſt to a certain degree be reſpected, 


though they are by no means reſpectable. And a 


man, who will ſhow every knave or fool, that he 
thinks him ſuch, will engage in a moſt ruinous war, 
againſt numbers much ſuperior to thoſe that he and 
his allies can bring into the field. Abhor a knave, 
and pity a fool, in your heart; but let neither of 
them, unneceſſarily, ſee that you do ſo. Some com- 
plaiſance and attention to fools is prudent, and not 


mean: as a ſilent abhorrence of individual knaves 1s 


often neceſſary, and not criminal. 

As you will now ſoon part with Lord Pulteney, 
with whom, during your ſtay together at Leipfig, I 
ſuppoſe you have formed a connection; I imagine 
that you will continue 1t by letters, which I would 
2dviſe you to do. They tell me he is good-natured, 
and does not want parts; which are of themſelves 


two good reaſons for keeping it 155 but there is alſo 
a third 
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a third reaſon, which, in the courſe of the world, is 
not to be deſpiſed: his father cannot live long, and 
will leave him an immenſe fortune; which, in all 
events, will make him of ſome conſequence, and, if 
he has parts into the bargain, of very great conſe- 
quence; ſo that his ffiendſhip. may be extremely well 
worth your cultivating, eſpecially as it will not coſt 
you above one letter in-one month. 

I do not know whether this letter will find you at 
Leipſig; at leaſt, it is the laſt that I ſhall direct there. 
My next, to either you or Mr. Harte, will be di- 
rected to Berlin; but as I do not know to what 
houſe or ſtreet there, I ſuppoſe it will remain at the 
poſt-houſe till you ſend for it. Upon your arrival at 
Berlin you will ſend me your particular direction; 
and alſo, pray be minute in your accounts of your - 
reception there, by thoſe whom I recommend you to, 
as well as by thoſe to whom they preſent you. Re- 
member, too, that you are going to a polite and li- 


terate Court, where the Graces, will beſt introduce . 
you. 


Adieu. God bleſs you! and may you continue to 
deſerve my love, as much as you now enjoy it! 


P. S. Lady Cheſterfield bids me tell you, that ſhe 
decides intirely in your favour, againſt Mr. Greven- 
| kop, and even againſt herſelf ; for ſhe does not think 
that ſhe could, at this time, write either fo good a 
character, or fo good German. Pray write her a 
German letter upon that ſubje& ; in which you may 
tell her, that, like the reſt'of the world, you approve 

=. 
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firſt, at leaſt for conſiderable parts. 
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of her judgment, becauſe it is in your favour ;' and 
that you true Germans cannot allow Danes to be com. 
9 judges of 255 e He. 
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London, Dec. zoth, O. 8. 1748, 

| DEAR BOY, 
Dire& this letter to Berlin, where, I f uppoſe, it 

A will either find you, or at leaſt wait, but a very 
little time for you, I cannot help being anxious for 
your ſucceſs, at this your firſt appearance upon the 
great ſtage of the world; for, though the ſpectators 
are always candid enough to give great allowances, 
+and to ſhew great indulgence to a new agtor ; yet, 
from the firſt impreſſions which he makes upon them, 
they are apt to decide, in their own minds at leaſt, 
whether he will ever be a good one or not: if he ſeems 
to underſtand what he ſays, by ſpeaking it properly; 
if he is attentive to his part, inſtead of ſtaring negli- 
gently about; and if, upon the whole, he ſeems 
ambitious to pleaſe, they willingly paſs over little 
awkwardneſſes and inaccuracies, which they aſcribe 
to a commendable modeſty. in a young and unexperi- 


enced actor. They.pronounce that he will be a good 


one in time : and, by the encouragement which they 
give him, make him ſo the ſooner, This, I hope, 
will be your caſe : you have ſenſe enough to under- 
ſtand your part; a conſtant attention and ambition to 
excel in it, with a careful obſervation of the beit 
actors, will inevitably qualify you, if not for the 


Your 
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Your Urol (as inſignificant a thing as dreſs is in it- 
ſelf) is now become an object worthy of ſome atten- 
tion ; for, I confeſs, I cannot help forming ſome opi- 
nion of a man's ſenſe and character from his dreſs ; 
and I believe moſt people do as well as myſelf. Any 
affectation whatſoever in dreſs, implies, in my mind, 


a law in the underſtanding. Moſt of our young fel- 


lows. here difplay ſome character or other by their 85 


dreſs; ſome affect the tremendous, and wear a great.” 5 
and fiercely cocked hat, an enormous ſword, a ſhort 


waiſtcoat, and a black cravat : theſe I ſhould be almoſt 
tempted to ſwear the peace againſt, in my own de- 
fence, if I were not convinced that they are but meek 
aſſes in lions ſkins. Others go in brown frocks, leather 
| breeches, great oaken cudgels in their hands, their 
hats uncocked, and their air unpowdered ; and imi- 
tate grooms, ſtage-coachmen, and country bumpkins, 
| to well, in their outſides, that I do not make the 
leaſt doubt of their reſembling them equally in their 
inſides. A man of ſenſe carefully avoids any parti- 
cular character in his dreſs; he 1s accurately clean for 
his own ſake ; but all the reſt is for other people's. 
He dreſſes as well, and in the ſame manner, as the 
people of ſenſe and faſhion of the place where he is. 
If he dreſſes better, as he thinks, that is, more than | 
they, he is a fop; if he dreſſes worſe, he is unpar- 
donably negligent: but, of the two, I would rather 
have a young fellow too much than too little dreſſed; 
che exceſs on that ſide will wear off, with a little age 
and reflection; but if he is negligent at twenty, he 
will be a ſloven at forty, and ſtink at fifty years old. 
Dreſs yourſelf fine, where others are fine; and plain, 
where 
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where others are plain; but take care always, that 
your clothes are well made, and fit you, for otherwiſe 
they will give you a very awkward air. When you 
are once well dreſſed for the day, think no more of 
it afterwards; and, without any ſtiffneſs for fear of 
diſcompoſing that dreſs, let all your motions be ag. 
eaſy and natural as if you had no clothes on at all. 
So much for drefs; which I maintain to be a ing: of 
donſequence in the polite world: | 
As to Manners, Good-breeding, and the Graces, I 
have ſo often entertained you upon theſe important 
ſubjects, that I can add nothing to what I have for- 
merly ſaid. Your own good ſenſe will ſuggeſt to you: 
the ſubſtance of them; and obſervation, experience, 
and good company, the ſeveral modes of them. Your 
great vivacity, which I hear of from many people, 
will be no hindrance to your pleaſing in good com- 
pany ; on the contrary, will be of uſe to you, if 
| tempered by Good-breeding, and accompanied by 
the Graces. But then, I ſuppoſe your vivacity to be 
a vivacity of parts, and not a conſtitutional reſtleſs- 
neſs; for the moſt difagreeable compoſition that I 
know in the world, is that of ſtrong animal ſpirits, 
with a cold genius. Such a fellow is troubleſomely 
active, frivolouſly buſy, fooliſhly lively; talks much, 
with little meaning, and laughs more, with leſs rea- 
ſon : whereas, in my opinion, a warm and hvely ge- 
nius, with a cool conſtitution, is the Perfection of 

human nature. | 
Do what you will, at Berlin, provided you do but 
do ſomething all day long. All I defire of you is, 
that you will never ſlattern away one minute in idle- 
2 | _nels, 
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neſs, and in doing nothing. When you are not in 
company, learn what either books, maſters, or Mr. 
Harte, can teach you ; and, when you are in com- 
pany, learn (what company only can teach you) the | 
characters and manners of mankind. I really aſk your 
pardon for giving you this advice; becauſe, if you 
are a rational creature, and a thinking Being, as I 
ſuppoſe, and verily believe you are, it muſt be un- 
neceſſary, and to a certain degree injurious. If I did 
not know by experience, that ſome men paſs their 
whole time in doing nothing, I ſhould not think it 
poſible for any Being, ſuperior to Monfieur Deſcartes's 
Automatons, to ſquander away, in abſolute idleneſs, 
one ſingle minute of that ſmall portion of time which 
is allotted us in this world. | 
[ have lately ſeen one Mr. Cranmer, a very ſenſible h 
merchant z who told me he had dined with you, and 
ſeen you often at Leipſig. And, yeſterday, I ſaw an 
old footman of mine, whom I made a meſſenger ; 
who told me that he had ſeen you laſt Auguſt. You: 
will eaſily imagine, that I was not the leſs glad to ſee 
them, becauſe they had ſeen you ; and I examined 
them both narrowly, in their reſpective departments; 
the former, as to your mind, the latter, as to your 
body. Mr. Cranmer gave me great ſatisfaction, not 
only by what he told me of himſelf concerning you, 
but by what he was commiſſioned to tell me from Mr. 
Maſcow. As he ſpeaks German perfectly himſelf, * 
alked him how you ſpoke i it; and he aſſured me, very 
well for the time, and that a very little more practice 
vould make you perfectly maſter of it. The meſſen- 
zer told me, you were much grown, and, to the be 


of 


A 


— — 
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was a pretty piece of poetical flattery, where it was 
ſaid; I hope that, in time, it may be no flattery 


I cannot apply the latter part of the line to you with 
truth, I ſhall neither ſay, think, nor- viſt the for- 
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of his guels, within two inches as tall as I am; that 
you were plump, and looked healthy and ſtrong: 
which was all I could expect, or hope, from the ſa- 
gacity of the perſon. 

I ſend you, my dear child, (and you will not : doubt) 
very fincerely, the wiſhes of the ſeaſon. May you 
deſerve a great number of happy New-years ; and, 
if you deſerve, may you have them ; Many New- 
years, indeed, you may ſee, but happy ones you can- 
not ſee without deſerving them. Theſe, Virtue, Ho- 
nour, and Knowledge, alone can merit, alone can 
procure. Dii tibi dent annos, ae te nam cetera ſuns, 


when ſaid to you. But I aſſure you, that, whenever 


mer. Aden! - 
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London, January the wo. c 0. 8. 1746 

- DRAR BOY, - IL : 25 
Have received your letter of the 8 Deen 
N. 8. Your thanks for my Preſent, as you call 

it, exceed the value of- the Preſent ; but the uſe; which 
you aſſure me that you will make gf it, is the thanks 
which I deſire to receive. Due attention to the in- 
fide of books, and due contempt for the outſide, is 


Now 
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Now that you are going a little more into the world, 

| will take this occaſion to explain my intentions as 
to your future expences, that you may know what 
vou have to expect from me, and make your plan 

| :ccordingly. I ſhall neither deny nor grudge you any 


money, that may be neceſſary for either your improve- 
ment or your pleaſures; I mean, the pleaſures of a 
rational Being. Under the head of Improvement, 
mean the beſt Books, and the beſt Maſters, coſt 
what they will ; I alſo mean, all the expence of lodg- 
ings, coach, dreſs, ſervants, Sc. which, according to 
the ſeveral places where you may be, ſhall be reſ- 
pectively neceſſary, to enable you to keep the beſt 
company. Under the head of rational Pleaſures, I 
comprehend, Firſt, proper charities, to real and com- 
paſlionate objects of it; Secondly, proper preſents, 
to thoſe to whom you are obliged, | or whom you 
defire to oblige ; Thirdly, a conformity of expence to 
that of the company which you keep; as in public 
ſpectacles; your mare of little entertainments; a few 
piltoles at games, of mere commerce z z and other 1 inci- 
dental calls of good company. The only two artieles 
vaich I will never ſupply, are, the profuſion of low 
riot, and the idle laviſhneſs of negligence and lazi- 
neſs. A fool ſquanders away, without credit or ad- 
nantage to himſelf, more than.a man of ſenſe ſpends 
wth both. The latter employs his money as he does 
us time, and never ſpends. a ſhilling of the one, nor 
4 minute of the other, but in ſomething that is. either 
ueful or rationally pleaſing to himſelf or others. 
dhe former buys whatever he does not want, and 
se not pay for what he does want. He cannot 
W © withſtand 


preſent for his good word, as they call it. Where you 


Proper attention to proper objects, and the proper 
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withſtand the charms of a toy-ſhop ; ſnuff-boxex, 
watches, heads of canes, Oc. are his deſtruction. 
His ſervants and tradeſmen conſpire with his own 
indolence, to cheat him ; and, in a very little time, 
he is aſtoniſhed, in the midſt of all the ridiculous 
ſuperfluities, to find himſelf in want of all the real 
comforts and neceſſaries of life. Without care and 
method, the largeſt fortune will not, and with them, 
almoſt the ſmalleſt will, ſapply all neceſſary expences, 
As far as you can poſſibly, pay ready money for every 
thing you buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money too, 
yourſelf, and not through the hands of any ſervant, 
who always either ſtipulates poundage, or requires a 


muſt have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, Cc.) 
pay them egularly every month, and with your own 
hand. N»ver, from a miſtaken &conomy, buy a thing 
you do not want, becauſe it 1s cheap; or, from a 
filly pride, becanſe it is dear. Keep an account, 
in a book, of all that you receive, and of all that 
you pay; for nõ man, who knows what he receives, 
and what he pays, ever runs out. I do not mean 
that you ſhould keep an account of the ſhillings and 
half-crowns which you may ſpend in chair-hire, ope- 
ras, &c, they are unworthy of the time, and of the 
ink that they would conſume; leave ſuch minuties to 
dull, penny-wiſe fellows ; but remember, in ceconc- 
my, as well as in every other part of life, to have the 


contempt for little ones. A ſtrong mind ſees things in 
their true proportions: a weak one views them through} 
A en medium; - which, like the microſcops, 

makes 
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117 
makes: an elephant of a flea; magaifies all little ob- 


jects, but cannot receive great ones. I have known 
many a man paſs for a miſer, by ſaving a penny, and 


wrangling for two-pence, who was undoing himſelf, 


at the ſame time, by living above his income, and 
not attending to eſſential articles, which were above 
his portee. The ſure characteriſtic of a ſound and 
ſtrong mind, is, to find, in every thing, thoſe certain 
bounds, guos ultra citrave neguit confiftere rectum. Theſe 
boundaries are marked out by a very fine line, which 


only good ſenſe and attention can diſcover; it is 


much too fine for vulgar eyes. In Manners, this line is 
good-breeding; beyond it, is troubleſome ceremony; 
ſhort of it, is unbecoming negligence and inattention. 
In Morals, it divides oftentatious Puritaniſm from cri- 
minal Relaxation; in Religion „Superſtition from Im- 
piety; and, in ſhort, every virtue from its kindred 
vice or weakneſs. I think” you have ſenſe enough to 
diſcover the line: keep it always in your eye, and 


learn to walk upon it; reſt upon Mr. Harte, and he 


will poize you, till you are able to go alone. By the 


way, there are fewer people who walk well upon that 


line, than upon the ſlack rope; and therefore, a good 
performer ſhines ſo much the more. 


Your friend Comte Pertingue, who 3 in- 


quires after you, has written to Comte Salmour, the 


Governor of the Academy at Turin, to prepare a 


room for you there, immediately after the Aſcenſion; 


and has recommended you to him, in a manner which, 
| hope, you will give him no reaſon to repent or be 
aſhamed- of. As Comte Salmour's ſon, now reſiding 
at the Hague, i 15 my particulgr acquaintance, I ſhall 


have 
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withſtand the charms of a toy-ſhop; ſnuff- boxes, 
watches, heads of canes, Oc. are his deſtruction. 
His ſervants and tradeſmen conſpire with his own 
indolence, to cheat him ; and, in a very little time, 
he is aſtoniſhed, in the midſt of all the ridiculoy 
ſuperfluities, to find himſelf in want of all the real 
comforts and neceſfaries of life. Without care and 
method, the largeſt fortune will not, and with them, 
almoſt the ſmalleſt will, ſupply all neceſſary expenees. 
As far as you can poſſibly, pay ready money for every 
thing you buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money too, 
yourſelf, and not through the hands of any ſervant, 
who always either ſtipulates poundage, or requires 
preſent for his good word, as they call it. Where you 
muſt have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, Ec.) 
pay them :egularly every month, and with your own 
hand. N»ver, from a miſtaken ceconomy, buy a thing 
you do not want, becauſe it is cheap; or, from 4 
filly pride, becanſe it is dear. Keep an account, 
in a book, of all that you receive, and of all that 
you pay; for n& man, who knows what he receives, 
and what he pays, ever runs out, I do not mean 
that you ſhould keep an account of the ſhillings and 
half-crowns which you may ſpend in chair-hire, ope- 
ras, &c, they are unworthy of the time, and of the 
ink that they would conſume; leave ſuch ie to 
dull, penny-wiſe fellows ; but remember, in cone. 
my, as well as in every other part of life, to have the 
proper attention to proper objects, and the proper 
contempt for little ones. A ſtrong mind ſees things i 
their true proportions: a weak one views them throug) 


a . medium; which, like the microſcope, 
makes 
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makes an elephant of a flea; magnifies all little ob- 
jelts, but cannot receive great ones. I have known 
many a man paſs for a miſer, by ſaving a penny, and 
wrangling for two-pence, who. was undoing himſelf, 
at the ſame time, by living above his income, and 
not attending to eſſential articles, which were above 
his portie. The ſure characteriſtic of a ſound and 
ſtrong mind, 1s, to find, in every thing, thoſe certain 
bounds, guos ultra citrave nequit conſiſtere rectum. Theſe 
boundaries are marked out by a very fine line, which 
only good ſenſe and attention can diſcover; it is 
much too fine for vulgar eyes. In Manners, this line is 
r00d-breeding ; beyond it, is troubleſome ceremony; 
ſhort of it, is unbecoming negligence and inattention. 
In Morals, it divides oftentatious Puritaniſm from cri- 
minal Relaxation; in Religion, Superſtition from Im- 
piety; and, in ſhort, every virtue from its kindred 


oF vice or weakneſs. I think" you have ſenſe enough to 
b diſcover the line: keep it always in your eye, and 
hat learn to walk upon it; reſt upon Mr. Harte, and he 
„vin poize you, till you are able to go alone. By the 
i way, there are fewer people who walk well upon that 


line, than upon the ſlack rope; and therefore, a good 


* performer ſhines ſo much the more. 

; n Your friend Comte Pertingue, who conſtantly in- 
* quires after you, has written to Comte Salmour, the 
the Governor of the, Academy at Turin, to prepare a 
bt room for you there, immediately after the Aſcenſion; 
Wh and has recommended you to him, in a manner which, 


* I hope, you will give him no reaſon to repent or be 
| aſhamed of. As Comte Salmour's ſon, now reſiding 
at the Hague, is my particular acquaintance, I ſhall 

have 
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have regular and ais accounts of all Ry: yo 
do at Turin. 

During your ſtay at Berlin, I ek 1 you TON 
inform yourſelf thoroughly of the preſent ſtate of the 
Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical government of the 
King of Pruſſia's dominions; particularly, of the Mili. 
tary, which is upon a better footing, in that country, 
than in any other in Europe. You will attend at the 
reviews, ſee the troops exerciſed, and inquire into the 
numbers of troops and companies in the reſpective 
regiments of horſe, foot, and dragoons; the num- 
bers and titles of the commiſſioned and non-commiſ- 
ſioned Officers in the ſeveral troops and companies; 
and alſo, take care to learn the technical military 
terms, in the German language; for, though you are 
not to be a military man, yet theſe military matters 
are ſo frequently the ſubjects of converſation, that you 
will look very awkwardly, if you are ignorant of them. 
Moreover, they are commonly the objects of negotia- 
tion, and as ſuch fall within your future profeſſion. 
You mult alſo inform yourſelf of the reformation which 
the King of Pruſſia has lately made in the law; by 
which he has both leſſened the number, and ſhortened 
the duration of law-ſuits : a great work, and worthy 
of ſo great a Prince! As he is indiſputably the ableſt 
Prince in Europe, every part of his government de- 
ſerves your moſt diligent inquiry, and your moſt ſe- 
rious attention. It muſt be owned, that you ſet out 
well, as a young Politician, by beginning at Berlin, 
and then going to Turin, where you will ſee the 
next ableſt Monarch to that of Pruſſia; ſo that, if 
you are capahle of making political reflections, thoſe 
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two princes will n you with ſufficient matter 
for them: | 


I would have you endeavour to get acq uainted with 


Monſieur de Maupertuis, who is ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by all kinds of learning and merit, that one 


ſhould be both ſorry and aſhamed of having been even 
a day in the ſame place with him, and not to have 
ſeen him. If you ſhould have no other way of being 
introduced to him, I will ſend you a letter from 
hence. Monfieur Cagnoni, at Berlin, to whom J 
know you are recommended, is a very able man of 
buſineſs, thoroughly informed of every part of Eu- 
rope: and his acquaintance, if you deſerve and im- 


prove it as you ſhould do, may be of great uſe to you. 


Remember to take the beſt dancing-maſter at Ber- 
lin, more to teach you to ſit, ſtand, and walk grace- 
fully, than to dance finely. The Graces, the Graces; 
remember the Graces! _ Adieu. 


T eee ISM. 


London, January the 24ch, O. 2 J 1749: 
DEAR BO V; | 


Have received your letter of the 12th, N. S. in 
which I was ſurpriſed. to find no mention of your 


approaching journey to Berlin, which, according to 
the firſt plan, was to be on the zoth, N. S. and upon 


which ſuppoſition I have, for ſome time, directed my 
letters to you, and Mr. Harte, at Berlin. I ſhould 
be glad that yours were more minute, with regard to 
your motions and tranſactions; and I defire that, for 

the 
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the future, they may contain accounts of what, and 
whom, you ſee and hear, in your ſeveral places of re. 
lidence for I intereſt myſelf as much in the company 
you keep, and the pleaſures you take, as in the ſtudie: 
you purſue; and therefore equally deſire to be inform- 
ed of them all. Another thing I defire, which is, 
that vou will acknowledge my letters by their dates, 
that I may know which you do, and which you do 


not receive. 
As you found your brain conſiderably affected by 


the cold, you were very prudent not to turn it to 
poetry in that ſituation; and not leſs judicious, in 
declining the borrowed aid of a ſtove, whoſe fumiga- 
tion, inſtead of inſpiration, would, at beſt, have pro- 
duced what Mr. Pope calls a /cuterkin of wit. I will 
ſhow your letter to Duval, by way of juſtification for 
not anſwering his challenge; and I think he muſt al. 
low the validity of it; for a frozen brain is as unfit 
to anſwer a challenge in 2 as a blunt ſword is 
for ſingle combat. | 
Lou may, if you pleaſe, nd 5 I latter my- 
ſelf that you will, profit conſiderably by your ſtay at 
| Berlin, in the articles of Manners, and uſeful know- 
ledge. Attention to what you will ſee and hear there, 
together with proper inquiries, and a little care and 
method in taking notes of what is moſt material, will 
procure you much uſeful knowledge. Many young 
people are ſo light, fo diſſipated, and ſo incurious, 
that they can hardly be ſaid to ſee what they ſee, or 
hear what they hear; that is, they hear in ſo ſuper: 
| ficial and inattentive a manner, that they might as well 
not ſee nor hear at all. For inſtance ; if they fee 3 
public 
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public building, as a College, an Hoſpital, an Arſe- 


nal, Sc. they content themſelves with the firſt coup 
dœil, and neither take the time nor the trouble of in- 


forming themſelves of the material parts of them; 
which are, the conſtitution, the rules, and the order 


and ceconomy in the inſide. You will, I hope, go 


deeper, and make your way into the ſubſtance of 
things. For example; ſhould you ſee a regiment re- 
viewed at Berlin or Potſdam, inſtead of contenting 


yourſelf with the general glitter of the collective 


corps, and ſaying, par maniere q acguit, that is very 


fine; I hope you will aſk, what number of troops or 


companies it conſiſts of; what number of Officers of 
the Etat Major, and what number of Subalternes ; 


how many, Bas Officiers, or non-commiſſioned Offi- 
cers, as Sergeants, Corporals, Anſpeſſades, frey Corpo- 
rals, Sc. their pay, their clothing, and by whom; 


whether by the Colonels or Captains, or Commiſſa- 


ries appointed for that purpoſe; to whom they are 
accountable; the method of recruiting, completing, 
Sc. 

The ſame in Civil Matters: inform yourſelf of the 
juriſdiction of a Court of Juſtice; of the rules and 


members, and endowments of a College, or an Aca- 


demy, and not only of the dimenſions of the reſpec- 
tive edifices: and let your letters to me contain theſe 
informations, in proportion as you acquire them. 

I often refle&, with the moſt flattering hopes, how 
proud I ſhall be of you, if you ſhould profit, as you 


| may, by the opportunities which you have had, ſtill 


have, and will have, of arriving at perfection; and, 


on the other hand, with dread of ws gncf and ſhame, 
Vor. H. mn WING $16 12109505 voa 
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you will give me, if. you do not. OY the SIE 0 
the caſe! God bleſs you! 


—— » — 
_—_— - — 


f THY, 


London, February che 7th, O. S. 170 


DE AR BOY, 
OU are now come to an age capable of reflec- 
tion, and I hope you will do, what however 
few people at your age do, exert it, for your own 
ſake, in the ſearch of truth and ſound knowledge. I 
will confeſs (for I am not unwilling to diſcover my 
ſecrets to you) that it is not many years fince I have 
preſumed to reflect for myſelf, Till ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen, I had no reflection; and, for many years after 
that, I made no uſe of what I had. I adopted the 
notions of the books I read, or the company I kept, 
without examining whether they were juſt or not; 
and I rather choſe to run the riſk of eaſy error, than 
| to take the time and trouble of inveſtigating truth, 
Thus, partly from lazineſs, partly from diflipation, 
and partly from the aauvaiſe honte of rejecting fa- 
ſhionable notions, I was (as I ſince found) hurried 
away by prejudices, inſtead of being guided by rea- 
fon; and quietly cheriſhed error, inſtead of ſeeking 
for truth. But, ſince I l + taken the trouble of 
reaſoning for ' myſelf, and have had the courage to 
own that I do ſo, you cannot imagine how much my 
notions of things are altered, and in how different 2 
light I now ſee them, from that in which I formerly 
viewed them through the deceitful medium of preju- 
I | dice 


p r — - 
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dice or authority. Nay, I may - poflibly ſtill retain 
many errors, which, from long habit, have perhaps 


grown into real opinions; for it is very difficult to 
diſtinguiſh habits, early acquired and long entertained, 
from the reſult of our reaſon and reflection. - 
My firſt prejudice (for I do not mention the pre- 
judices of boys and women, ſuch as hobgoblins, 


ghoſts, dreams, ſpilling ſalt, &c.) was my claſſical 


enthuſiaſm, which I received from the books I read, 


and the maſters who explained them to me. I was 


convinced there had been no common ſenſe nor com- 


mon honeſty in the world for theſe laſt fifteen hun- 


dred years; but that they were totally extinguiſhed 


with the ancient Greek and Roman governments, 
Homer and Virgil could have no faults, becauſe they 
were ancient; Milton and Taſſo could have no me- 
rit, becauſe they were modern. And J could almoſt 
have ſaid, . with regard to the ancients, what Cicero, 


very abſurdly and unbecomingly for a, philoſopher, 


fays with regard to Plato, Cum guo errare malim quam 


cum aliis rectè ſentire. Whereas now, without any ex- 
traordinary effort of genius, I have diſcovered, that 


nature was the ſame three thouſand years ago, as it is 
at preſent; that men were but men then as well as 


now; that modes and cuſtoms vary often, but that 


human nature is always the ſame. And I can ne 
more ſuppoſe, that men were better, braver, or wiſer, ; 
fteen hundred or three thouſand years ago, than * 

can ſuppoſe that the animals or vegetables were bet- 
ter then, than they are now. I dare aſſert too, in de- 
hance of the favourers of the ancients, that Homer's 


Hero, Achilles, was both a brute and a ſcoundrel , and 
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| _ conſequently an improper character for the Hero of 
Wl an Epic Poem; he had ſo little regard for his country, 
| _ that he would not act in defence of it, becauſe he had 
8 quarrelled with Agamemnon about a w—e; and then 
fil afterwards, animated by private reſentment only, he 
tl went about killing people baſely, I will call it, be. 
cauſe he knew himſelf invulnerable ; and yet, invul- 
nerable as he was, he wore the ſtrongeſt armour in 
the world; which I humbly apprehend to be a blun- 
der; for a horſe-ſhoe clapped to his vulnerable heel 
would have been ſufficient. On the other hand, with 
ſubmiſſion to the favourers of the moderns, I aſſert 
with Mr. Dryden, that the Devil is in truth the Hero 
of Milton's Poem: his plan, which he lays, purſues, 
and at laſt executes, being the ſubject of the Poem. 
From all which conſiderations, I impartially conclude, 
that the ancients had their excellencies and their de- 
fects, their virtues, and their vices, juſt like the mo- 
derns: pedantry and affectation of learning decide 
clearly in favour of the former; vanity and ignorance, 
as peremptorily, in favour of the latter. Religious 
1 prejudices kept pace with my claſſical ones; and there 
8 was a time when I thought it impoſlible for the honeſt- 
= eſt man in the world to be ſaved, out of the pale of the 
: Church of England : not conſidering that matters of 
opinion do not depend upon the will; and that it is 
| as natural, and as allowable, that another man ſhould 
1 differ 1 in opinion from me, as that I ſhould differ from 
| him; and that, if we are both ſincere, we are both 
blameleſs : and ſhould e e have n in- 
dulgence for each other. 
F he next * I adopted, were thoſe of the 


beat 


gall 
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bead monde, in which, as I was determined to ſhine, 


I took what are commonly called the genteel vices 


to be neceſſary. I had heard them reckoned ſo, and,- 
without farther 1 inquiry, I believed it; or, at leaſt, 

mould have been aſhamed to have denied it, for fear 
of expoſing myſelf to the ridicule of thoſe whom I 
conſidered as the models of fine gentlemen, But I 
am now neither aſhamed nor afraid to aſſert, that 
thoſe genteel vices, as they are falſely called, are only 
ſo many blemiſhes in the character of even a man of 
the world, and what is called a fine gentleman, and 
degrade him in the opinions of thoſe very people, to 
whom he hopes to recommend himſelf by them. Nay, 


this prejudice often extends ſo far, that I have known | 
people pretend to vices they had not, inſtead of care- 


fully concealing thofe they had. 

Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon ; reflect, examine, 
and analyſe every thing, in order to form a ſound and 
mature judgment ; let no vTo5 e impoſe upon your 
underſtanding , miſlead your actions, or dictate your 
converſation. Be early, what, if you are not, you 


will, when too late, wiſh you had been. - Conſult 
your reaſon betimes: I do not ſay, that it will always 


prove an unerring guide ; for human reaſon is not in- 
fallible ; but it will prove the leaſt erring guide that 
you can follow. Books and converſation may aſſiſt it; 
but adopt neither, blindly and implicitly: try both 
by that beſt rule, which God has given to direct us, 
Reaſon. Of all the troubles do not decline, as many 


people do, that of thinking. The herd of mankind 


can hardly be ſaid to think; their notions are almoſt 


all adoptive; and, in general, I believe it is better 
G 3 that 
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that it ſhould be ſo; as ſuch common prejudices con- 
tribute more to order and quiet, than their own ſe- 
| parate reaſonings would do, uncultivated and unim- 
proved as they are. We have many of thoſe uſeful pre- 
judices in this country, which I ſhould be very ſorry 
to ſee removed. The good Proteſtant conviRtion, that 
the Pope is both Antichriſt, and the Whore of Baby. 
lon, is a more effectual preſervative, in this country, 
againſt Popery, than all the ſolid and unanſwerable 
arguments of Chillingworth. 

The idle ſtory of the Pretender's having been i in- 
troduced in a warming- pan into the Queen's bed, 
though as deſtitute of all probability as of all foun- 
dation, has been much more prejudicial to the cauſo 
ol Jacobitiſm, than all that Mr. Locke and others 

have written to ſhow the unreaſonableneſs and ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrines of indefeaſible hereditary 
right, and unlimited paſſive obedience. And that 
ſilly, fanguine notion, which is firmly entertained 
here, that one Engliſhman can beat three Frenchmen, 
encourages, and has ſometimes enabled one Engliſn- 
man, in reality, to beat two, | 

AF renchman ventures his life with 1 pour 
' Phonneur du Roi; were you to change the object, 
which he has been taught to have in view, and tell 
him that it was pour le bien de la Patrie, he would very 
probably run away. Such groſs, local prejudices 
prevail with the herd of mankind; and do not impoſe 
upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting minds: but 
then there are notions equally falſe, though not ſo 
glaringly abſurd, which are entertained by people of 
ſuperior, and improved underſtandings, merely for 

| want 


— 
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want of the neceſſary pains to inveſtigate, the proper 
attention to examine, and the penetration requiſite to 
determine the truth. 'Thoſe are the prejudices which 
would have you guard againſt, by a manly exertion 
and attention of your reaſoning faculty. To men- 
tion one inſtance, of a thouſand that I could give you 
Ilt is a general prejudice, and has been propagated 
for theſe ſixteen hundred years, that Arts and Sci- 
ences cannot flouriſh under an abſolute government ; 
and that Genius muſt neceſſarily be cramped where 
Freedom is reſtrained. This ſounds plauſible, but 1s 
falſe in fact. Mechanic arts, as Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, Cc. will indeed be diſcouraged; where the 
profits and property are, from the nature of the go- 

vernment, inſecure. But why the deſpotiſm of a go- 
vernment ſhould cramp the genius of a Mathemati- 
| cian, an Aftronomer, a Poet, or an Orator, I confeſs 
I never could diſcover. It may indeed deprive the 
Poet, or the Orator, of the liberty of treating of cer- 
tain ſubjects in the manner they would wiſh ; but it 
leaves them ſubjects enough to exert genius upon, if 
they have it. Can an author with reaſon complain 
that he is cramped and ſhackled, if he is not at liberty 
to publiſh. blaſphemy, bawdry, or ſedition ? all which 
are equally prohibited in the freeſt governments, if 
they are wiſe and well-regulated ones. This is the 
preſent general complaint of the French authors ; 
but, indeed, chiefly of the bad ones. No wonder, 
lay they, that England produces ſo many great ge- 
niuſes ; people there may think as they pleaſe, and 
publiſh what they think, Very true; but who hin- 
ders mom from thinking as they pleaſe ? If, indeed, 
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they think in a manner deſtructive of all religion, 


| morality, or good manners, or to the diſturbance of 


the State; an abſolute government will certainly 
more effectually prohibit them from, or puniſh them 
for publiſhing ſuch thoughts, than a free one could 
do. But how does that.cramp the genius of an epic, 


dramatic, or lyric Poet? or how does it corrupt the 


eloquence of an Orator, in the Pulpit or at the Bar? 
The number of good French authors, ſuch as Corneille, 


Racine, Moliere, Boileau, and La Fontaine, who 
ſeemed to diſpute it with the Auguſtan age, flouriſhed 
under the deſpotiſm of Lewis XIV; and the cele- 


brated authors of the Auguſtan age did not ſhine, till 
after the fetters were rivetted upon the Roman peo- 
ple by that cruel and worthleſs Emperor. The re- 
vival of letters was not owing, either, to any free 
government, but to the encouragement and protec- 
tion af Leo X, and Francis I; the one as abſolute a 
Pope, and the other as deſpotic a Prince as ever 
reigned, Do not miſtake, and imagine, that while 


I am only expoſing a prejudice, I am. ſpeaking in 


favour of arbitrary power; which from my ſoul 1 
abhor, and look upon as a groſs and criminal viola- 
tion of the natural rights of mankind, Adieu. 
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En. 


London, en the 28th, O. 8. 1749. 
DE AR BOY, 


Was very much pleaſed with the account that you 
gave me of your reception at Berlin ; but I was 
ſtill better. pleaſed with the account which Mr. Harte 
ſent me of your manner of receiving that reception; 
for he ſays you behaved yourſelf to thoſe Crowned 
Heads, with all the reſpect and modeſty due to them; 
but, at the ſame time, without being any more em- 
barraſſed, than if you had been converſing with your 
equals. This eaſy reſpect is the perfection of good- 
breeding, which nothing but ſuperior good ſenſe, or 
a long uſage of the world, can produce; and as in 
your caſe, -it could not be the latter, it is a pleaſing 
indication to. me of the former. 

You will now, in the courſe of a few mathe. 38 
been rubbed at three of the conſiderable Courts of 
Europe; Berlin, Dreſden, and Vienna; ſo that I hope 
you will arrive at Turin tolerably ſmooth, and fit for 
the laſt poliſh. There you may get the beſt; there 
being no Court, I know of, that forms more well- 
bred and agreeable people. Remember, now, that 
o00d-breeding, genteel carriage, addreſs, and even 
dreſs (to a certain degree) are become ſerious objects, 
and deſerve a part of your attention. 

The day, if well employed, is long enough for. 
them all. One half of it beſtowed upon your ſtudies, 
and your exerciſes, will finiſh your mind and your 
G5 ; body; 
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body; the remaining part of it, ſpent in good com- 
pany, will form your manners, and complete your 
character. What would I not give, to have you read 
Demoſthenes critically in the morning, and under- 
ſtand him better than any body ; at noon, behave 
yourſelf better than any perſon at Court ; and, in 
the evenings, trifle more agreeably than any body in 
mixed companies? All this you may compaſs if you 
pleaſe ;- you have the means, you have the opportu- 
nities, Employ them, for God's ſake, while you 
may, and make yourſelf that all-accompliſhed man, 
that I wiſh to have you. It intirely d-pends upon 
theſe two years; they are the deciſive ones. 

I ſend you here encloſed, a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Monſieur Capello, at Venice, which you will 
deliver him immediately upon your arrival, accom- 
panying it with compliments from me to him, and 
Madame; both whom you have ſeen here. He will, 
I am ſure, be both very civil and very uſeful to you 
there, as he will alſo be afterwards at Rome, where 
he is appointed to go Embaſſador. By the way, where- 
ever you are, I would adviſe you to frequent, as much 
as you can, the Venetian Miniſters ; who are always 
better informed of the Courts they reſide at, than any 
other Miniſter : the ſtrict and regular accounts, which 
they are obliged to give to their own government, 
making them very diligent and inquiſitive. _ 

You will ftay at Venice as long as the Carnival laſts ; 
for though I am impatient to have you at Turin, yet 
I would wiſh you to ſee thoroughly all that is to be 
ſeen at fo ſingular a place as Venice, and at ſo ſhowiſh 
a time as the Carnival, You will take alſo parti- 

cular 
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cular care to view all thoſe meetings of the Govern- 
ment, which ftrangers are allowed to ſee; as the 
Aſſembly of the Senate, Ec. and likewiſe to inform 


yourſelf of that peculiar and intricate form of | govern- 


ment. There are books that give an account of it, 
among which, the beſt is Amelot de la Houſſaye: 
this I would adviſe you to read previouſly ; ; it will 
not only give you a general notion of that conſtitu- 
tion, but alſo furniſh you with materials for proper 


queſtions and oral informations upon the place, which 
are always the beſ:. There are likewiſe many very 


valuable remains, in ſculpture and paintings of the 
beſt maſters, which deſerve your attention. 

I ſuppoſe you will be at Vienna as ſoon as this 
letter will get thither ; and I ſuppoſe, too, that I muſt 
not dire& above one more to you there. After which, 
my next ſhall be directed to you at Venice, the only 


place where a letter will be likely to find you, till 


you are at Turin; but you may, and I defire that 
vou will write to me, from the ſeveral places in your 


way, from whence the poſt goes. 


[ will ſend you ſome other letters, for Venice, to 
Vienna, or to your Banker at Venice; to whom you 
will, upon your arrival there, ſend for them: for I 


will take care to have you ſo recommended from 


place to place, that you ſhall not run through them, 
as moſt of your countrymen do, without the advan- 
tage of ſeeing and knowing what beſt deſerves to be 
ſeen and known : I mean, the Men and the Manners. 

God bleſs you, and make you anſwer my wiſhes; ; 
I will now ſay, my hopes! Adieu. 
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* 
” A 


LETTER ' CXLVI. 


DE AR B 8 
Direct this letter to your Banker at Venice, the 
ſureſt place for you to meet with it, though 1 


fu ppoſe it will be there ſome time before you ; for, as 
your intermediate ſtay any where elſe will be but ſhort, 


and as the poſt from hence, in this ſeaſon of Eaſterly 
winds, is uncertain, I direct no more letters to Vienna; 


where I hope both you and Mr. Harte will have re- 
ceived the two letters which I ſent you reſpectively; 


with a letter of recommendation to Monfieur Capello 


at Venice, which was encloſed in mine to you. I will 


ſuppoſe too, that the inland poſt, on your ſide of the 
water, has not done you juſtice ; for I received but 
one ſingle letter from you, and one from Mr. Harte, 
during your whole ſtay at Berlin; from whence J 
hoped for, and expected very particular accounts. 
I perſuade myſelf, that the time you ſtay at Venice 


will be properly employed, in ſeeing all that is to be 


ſeen at that extraordinary place; and in converſing 


with people who can inform you, not of the raree- 


thows of the town, but of the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment ; for which purpoſe, I ſend you the encloſed 
letters of recommendation from Sir James Gray, the 
King's Reſident at Venice; but who is now in Eng- 
land. Theſe, with mine to Monfieur Capello, will 
carry you, if you will go, into all the beſt company 
at Venice. 
But the important point, and the important place, 
is Turin; for there 1 propole your ſtaying a confider- 
2 able 
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able time, to purſue your, ſtudies, learn your exer- 
ciſes, and form your manners. I own, I am not with- 
out my anxiety for the conſequences of your ſtay | 
there; which muſt be either very good or very bad. 
To you it will be intirely a new ſcene. Wherever 
you have hitherto been, you have converſed, chiefly, 
with people wiſer and diſcreeter than yourſelf ; and 
have been equally out of the way of bad advice or 
bad example; but in the Academy at Turin, you 
will probably meet with both, conſidering the va- 
riety of young fellows of about your own age; among 
whom it is to be expected that ſome will be diſſipated 
and idle, others vicious and profligate. I will believe, 
till the contrary appears, that you have ſagacity 
enough to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad cha- 
raters; and both ſenſe and virtue enough to ſhun 
the latter, and connect yourſelf with the former: 
but, however, for greater ſecurity, and for your ſake 
alone, I muſt acquaint you, that J have ſent poſitive 
orders to Mr. Harte, to carry you off, inſtantly, to a 
place which I have named to him, upon the very firſt 
ſymptom, which he ſhall diſcover in you of Drinking, 
Gaming, Idleneſs, or Diſobedience to his orders; ſo 
that, whether Mr. Harte informs me, or not, of the 
particulars, I ſhall be able to judge of your conduct 
in general, by the time of ycur ſtay at Turin. If it 
is ſhort, I ſhall know why; and J promiſe you, that 
you ſhall ſoon find that I do: but if Mr. Harte lets 
you continue there, as long as I propoſe you ſhould, 
I ſhall then be convinced, that you make the proper 
uſe of your time; which is the only thing I have to 
alk of you, One year 1s the moſt that I propoſe you 
mould 


_ advantageouſly at any other. Theſe will be the 
| behave, and apply yourſelf there as you have done 
at Leipſig; but if either ill advice, or ill example, 


tion; go through it well, and you will be all accom- 


of you there, your character, your fortune, my hopes, 


indignation, if L ſnould have reaſon to change it. 
Hitherto you have had every poſſible proof of my affec- 


to deſerve it, you may expect every poſlible mark of , 


by what rule I ſhall judge of your conduct - By Mr. 


| ſay more, he cannot be in the wrong with regard to 
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ſhould ftay at Turin; and that year, if you employ 
it well, perfe&s you. One year more of your late 
application, with Mr. Harte, will complete your 
Claſſical ſtudies. You will be, likewiſe, maſter of 
your exerciſes in that time ; and will have formed 
yourſelf ſo well at that Court, as to be fit to appear 


happy effects of your year's ſtay at Turin, if you 
affect and ſeduce yon, you are ruined for ever. [ 
look upon that year as your deciſive year of proba- 


pliſhed; and fixed in my tendereſt affection for ever: 
but ſhould the contagion of vice or idleneſs lay hold 


and conſequently my favour, are all blafted, and you 
are undone. The more I love you now, from the good 
opinion that I have of you, the greater will be my 


tion, becauſe you have deſerved it: but when you ceaſe 


my reſentment.” To leave nothing doubtful, upon this 
important point, I will tell you fairly, before-hand, 


Harte's accounts, He will not, I am fure, nay, Iwill 


you. He can have no other view but your: good; and | 
you will I am ſure allow, that he muſt be a better 

judge of it than you can poſſibly be, at your age. 
While he is ſatisfied, I ſhall be ſo too; but whenever 
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hie is diſſatisfied with you, I ſhall be much more ſo, 


If he complains, you muſt be guilty ; and I ſhall not 
have the leaſt regard for any thing that you may al- 
ledge in your own defence. 

I will now tell you what I 2 8 and inſiſt upon | 
from you at Turin: Firſt, That you purſue your. 
Claſſical and other ſtudies, every morning, with Mr. 
Harte, as long, and in whatever manner Mr. Harte 
ſhall be pleaſed to require : Secondly, That you 
learn, uninterruptedly, your exerciſes, of riding, 
dancing, and fencing: Thirdly, That you make 
yourſelf maſter of the Italian language : and, laſtly, 
That you paſs your evenings in the beſt company. - 
alſo require a ſtrict conformity to the hours and rules 
of the Academy. If you will but finiſh your year in 
this manner at Turin, I have nothing further to aſk 
of you; and I will give you every thing that you can 
aſk of me : you ſhall after that be intirely your own 
maſter ; I ſhall think you ſafe ; ſhall lay aſide all au- 
thority over you ; and friendſhip ſhall be our mutual 
and only tie. Weigh this, I beg of you, deliberately, 
in your own mind; and conſider, whether the ap- 
plication, and the degree of reſtraint, which I require 
but for one year more, will not be amply repaid by 
all the advantages, and the perfect liberty, which 
you will receive at the end of it. Your own good 
ſenſe will, I am ſure, not allow you to heſitate one 
moment in your choice. God bleſs you! ! Adieu. 


P. S. Sir James Gray's letters not being yet ſent me, 
as I thought they would, I ſhall encloſe them in my 


next, which, 1 believe, will get to Venice as ſoon as 
vou. 


LETTER 
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London, April che 12th, ©. S, 1749 | 
W E AR BOY, 

Received, by the laſt mail, a letter from Mr, Th, 
dated Prague, April the 1ſt, N. S.; for Which 1 
deſire you will return him my thanks, and aſſure him 
that I extremely approve of what he has done, and 
propoſes eventually to do, in your way to 'Turin, 
Who would have thought you were old enough to 
have been ſo well acquainted with the Heroes of the 
| Bellum Tricennale, as to be looking out for their great 
_ grandſons in Bohemia, with that affection with which, 
I am informed, you ſeek for the Wallſteins, the Kin- 
ſkis, &c.? As I cannot aſcribe it to your age, I 
| muſt to your conſummate knowledge of Hiſtory, that 
makes every country, and every century, as it were 
your own, Seriouſly; I am told, that you are both 
very ſtrong and very correct in Hiſtory ; ; of which J 

am extremely glad. This is uſeful knowledge. 
Comte du Perron, and Comte Laſcaris, are arrived 
here; the former gave me a letter from Sir Charles 
Williams, the latter brought me your orders, They 
are very pretty men, and have both Knowledge and 
Manners ; which, though they always ought, ſeldom 
do go together. I examined them, particularly Comte 
Laſcaris, concerning you: their report is a very fa- 
vourable one, eſpecially on the ſide of Knowledge: 
the quickneſs of conception, which they allow you, I 
can eaſily credit; but the attention, which they add 
to it, pleaſes me the more, as, I own, I expected it 
leſs, 
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leſs. Go on in the purſuit and the increaſe' of Know- 
ledge; nay I am ſure you will, for you now know 
too much to ſtop; and, if Mr. Harte would let you 
be idle, I am convinced that you would not. But 
now that you have left Leipſig, and are entered into 
the great world, remember there 1s another object 
that muſt keep pace with, and accompany Know- + 
| ledge; I mean; Manners , Politeneſs, and the Graces ; 
in which Sir Charles Williams, though very much 
your friend, owns you are very deficient. The man- 
ners of Leipſig muſt be ſhook off; and in that reſpe& 
you muſt put on the new man. No ſcrambling at 
your meals, as at a German ordinary ; no awkward 
overturns of glaſſes, plates, and ſalt-cellars: no horſe- 
play. On the contrary, a gentleneſs of manners, a 
graceful carriage, and an inſinuating addreſs, muſt 
take their place. I repeat, and ſhall never ceaſe re- - 
peating to you, the Graces, the Graces. - FE 
I deſire that, as ſoon as ever you pet to Turin, you 

will apply yourſelf diligently to the Italian language; 3 
that, before you leave that place, you may know it 
well enough to be able to ſpeak tolerably when you 
get to Rome; where you will ſoon make yourſelf 
perfectly maſter of Italian, from the daily neceſſity 
you will be under of ſpeaking it. In the mean time, 
I inſiſt upon your not neglecting, much leſs for- 
getting, the German you already know which you 
may not only continue but improve, by ſpeaking it 
conſtantly to your Saxon boy, and, as often as you can, 
to the ſeveral Germans you will meet in your travels, 
You remember, no doubt, that you muſt never write 
| ; to 
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to me from 'Turin, but! in the German language and 
cba. 

I ſend you the encloſed letter of e 
to Mr. Smith, the King's Conſul at Venice; who 
can, and I dare ſay will be more uſeful to you there 
than any body. Pray make your court, and behave 
your beſt, to Monfieur and Madame Capello ; who 
will be of great uſe to you at Rome. Adieu! Yours, 
tenderly. 


n * 


LETTER CXLVIIL 


London, April the _ 0. 8. 1749. 
' DEAR BOY, 


dottos, Operas, &c. : With all my heart; they are 
decent evening amuſements, and very properly ſuc- 


ceed that ſerious application to which I am ſure you 


devote your mornings. There are liberal and Hlibe- 
ral pleaſures, as well as liberal and illiberat arts 

There are ſome pleaſures, that degrade a gentleman 
as much as ſome trades could do. Sottiſh drinking, 
indiſcriminate gluttony, driving coaches, ruſtic ſports, 
ſuch as fox-chaſes, horſe-races, &c. are, in my opi- 
nion, infinitely below the honeſt and induſtrious pro- 


feſſions of a taylor, and a ſhoemaker, which are faid 


to deroper. 

As you are now in a mac country, where 10 
ing, fiddling, and piping, are not only the common 
topics of converſation, but almoſt the principal objects 
of attention; I cannot help cautioning you againſt 

giving 


"HIS letter will, I believe, fil end yon at Ve- 
nice, in all the diſſipation of Maſquerades, Ri- 


3 


. 
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giving into ) thoſe (I will call them illiberal) pleaſures, 
(though muſic is commonly reckoned one of the libe- 
ral arts) to the degree that moſt of your countrymen 
do, when they travel in Italy. If you love muſic, 
hear it; go to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to 
play to you; but I inſiſt upon your neither piping 
nor fiddling yourſelf. It puts a gentleman in a very 

frivolous, contemptible light; brings him into a great 
deal of bad company; and takes up a great deal of 
time, which might be much better employed. Few 
things would mortify me more, than to ſee you bear- 
ing a part in a concert, with a fiddle under your chin, 


or a pipe in your mouth. 


I have had a great deal of converſation with Comte 


du Perron, and Comte Laſcaris, upow your ſubject; 


and I will tell you, very truly, what Comte du Per- 
ron (who is, in my opinion, a very pretty man) faid 
of you. Ia de Veſprit, un ſavoir peu commun- & ſou 15 
age, une grande vivacite, et quand il aura pris des ma- 
nieres il ſera parfuit; car il faut avouer qu'il ſent encore 
he college; mais cela wiendra. I was very glad to hear, 
from one whom I think ſo good a judge, that you 
wanted nothing but der manieres; which I am con- 
vinced you will now ſoon acquire, in the company 
which henceforwards' you are likely to keep. But I 
muſt add too, that, if you ſhould not. acquire them, 
all the reſt will be of very little uſe to you. By ma- 
nieres, I do not mean bare common civility ; z every 
body muſt have that, who would not be kicked out 
of company z but I mean engaging, inſinuating, 
ſhining manners; a diſtinguiſhed politeneſs, an al- 
molt irreſiſtible addreſs ; a ſuperior gracefulneſs in all 
| you 
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you ſay, or do. It is this alone that can give all 
your other talents their full luſtre and value; and 
conſequently, it is this which ſhould now be the prin. 
cipal object of your attention. Obſerve. minutely, 
wherever you go, the allowed and eſtabliſked models 
of good-breeding, and form yourſelf upon them, 


Whatever pleaſes you moſt, in others, will infallibly 


pleaſe. others in you. I have often repeated this to 
you; now is your time of putting it in practice. 
Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte; and 


tell him I have received his letter from Vienna, of 
the 16th N. S. but that I ſhall not trouble him with 
an anſwer to it, till I have received the other letter, 


which he promiſes me, upon the ſubje& of one of my 


laſt. I long to hear from him, after your ſettlement 
at Turin: the months that you are to paſs there, 
Will be very deciſive ones for you. The exerciſes | 


of the Academy, and the manners of Courts, mult 
be attended to and acquired, and, at the ſame time, 


| your other ſtudies continued. 1 am ſure you will 


not paſs, nor deſire, one ſingle idle hour there; for 
J do not foreſee that you can, in any part of your 


life, put out fix months to 1 intereſt, than * 


i next fix at Turin. 


We will talk Knee about your ſtay at en 
and in other parts of Italy. This only I will now 
recommend to you; which is, to extract the ſpirit of 
every place you go. to. In thoſe places, which are 
only diſtinguiſhed by claſſical fame, and valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, have your Claſſics in your hand 
and in your head: compare the ancient geography, 
and deſcriptions, with the modern; and never fail 

| to 


- 
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to take notes. Rome will furniſh you with bulinek- 
enough of that ſort; but then it furniſhes you with 
many other objects, well deſerving your attention; ſuch. 
as deep eccleſiaſtical craft and policy. Adieu. 


LETTER CXLIX. 
London, April the 27th, O. 8. 1749. 
DE AR BOY, 
Have received your letter from Vieniia, of the 
19th, N. S. which gives me great uneaſineſs, 
upon Mr. Harte's account. You and I have reaſon 
to intereſt ourſelves very particularly in every thing 
that relates to him. I am glad, however, that no 
bone is broken or diſlocated ; which being the caſe, 
I hope he will have been able to purſue his journey 
to Venice: in that ſuppoſition I direct this letter to 
you at Turin ; where it will-either find, or at leaſt 
| not wait very long for you 3 as I calculate that you 
will be there by the end of next month, N. S. I 
hope you reflect how much you have to do there, and 
that you are determined to employ every moment of 
, your time accordingly. You have your claffical and 
W ſeverer ſtudies to continue with Mr. Harte; you have 
of your exerciſes to learn; the turn and manners of a 
Court to acquire: reſerving always ſome time for 
the decent amuſements and pleaſures of a gentleman. 
You ſee that I am never againſt pleaſures; I loved 
them myſelf, when I was of your age'; and it is as 
reaſonable that you ſhould love them now. But I in- 
Iſt upon it, that pleaſures are very combineable — * 
| bo | 
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both buſineſs and ſtudies, and have a much better 
reliſh from the mixture. The man who cannot join 
buſineſs and pleaſure, is either a formal coxcomb 
in the one, or a ſenſual beaſt in the other. Your 
evenings I therefore allot for company, aſſemblies, 
balls, and ſuch ſort of amuſements ; as I look upon 
thoſe to be the beſt ſchools for the manners of a gen- 


tleman; which nothing can give but uſe, obſerva. 


tion, and experience. You have, beſides, Italian to 
learn, to which I deſire you will diligently apply; 


for though French is, I believe, the language of the 
Court at Turin, .yet Italian will be very neceſſary 
for you at Rome, and in other parts of Italy; 3 and 
if you are well grounded in it while you are Tu- 
rin, (as you eaſily may, for it is a very eaſy lan- 
guage) your ſubſequent ſtay at Rome will make you 


perfect in it. I would alſo have you acquire a gene- 
ral notion of Fortification ; I mean fo far as not to 


be ignorant of the terms, which you will often hear 
mentioned in company ; ſuch as Ravelin, Baſtion, 
Glacis, Contreſearpe, Sc. In order to this, I do not 
Propoſe that you ſhould make a ſtudy of Fortification, 
as if you were to be an Engineer: but a very eaſy 
way of knowing, as much as you need know of 
them, will be to viſit often the fortifications of Turin, 
in company with ſome old Officer or Engineer, who 
will ſhow, and explain to you the ſeveral works 
themſelves ; by which means you will get a- clearer 
notion of them, than if you were to ſee them only 
upon paper for ſeven years together. Go to originals 


whenever you can, and truſt to copies and deſcrip- 


tions as little as poſſible. At your idle hours while 
| | you | 


U 
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' while you are at Turin, pray read the Hiſtory of the 1 
Houſe of Savoy, which has produced a great many mM 
very great men. The late King, Victor Amadee, 
was undoubtedly one, and the preſent King is, in 
my opinion, another. In general, I believe that 

- little Princes are more likely to be great men, than 
thoſe whoſe more extenſive dominions, and ſuperior 
ſtrength, flatter them with a ſecurity z which com- 

' monly produces negligence and indolence. A little 
Prince, in the neighbourhood: of great ones, muſt be 
alert, and look out ſharp, if he would ſecure his own 
dominions: much more ftill, if he would enlarge 
them. He muſt watch for conjunctures, or endeavour 

to make them. No Princes have ever poſſeſſed this 

art better than thoſe of the Houſe of Savoy; who 

have enlarged their dominions prodigiouſly within 2 

century, by profiting of conjunctures. 

I ſend you here encloſed, a letter from Comte La- 
ſcaris, who is a warm friend of yours : I defire that 
you will anſwer it very ſoon, and very cordially ; and 
remember to make your compliments in it to Comte 
du Perron. A young man ſhould never be wanting 
in theſe attentions ; they. coft little, and bring in a 
| great deal, by getting you, people's good word and 
, affection. They gain the heart, to which I have al- 

10 ways adviſed you to apply yourſelf particularly; it 


ks WI guides ten thouſand for one that reaſon influences. 
WW {1 cannotend this letter, or (I believe) any other, 
ly without repeating my. recommendation of the Graces. 


They are to be met with at Turin; for God's fake, 
ſacriſice to them, and they will be propitious. Peo- 
ple miſtake groſly, to 1 that the leaſt awkward- 


neſs, 
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| 1 nes, in either matter or manner, mind or body, is an 
14 indifferent thing, and not worthy of attention. It 
may poſſihly be a weakneſs in me (but in ſhort we are 
all ſo made): I confeſs to you fairly, that when you 
mall come home, and that I firſt ſee you, if I find 
you ungraceful in your addreſs, and awkward in your 
perſon and dreſs, it will be impoſſible for me to love 
you half ſo well as I ſhould otherwiſe do, let your in- 
trinſic merit and knowledge be ever ſo great. If that 
would be your caſe with me, as it really would, judge 
how much worſe it might be with others, who have 
not the ſame affection and partiality for you, and to 
whoſe hearts you muſt make your own way. 
Remember to write to me conſtantly, while you 
are in Italy, in the German language and character, 
till you can write to me in Italian; which will not be 
till you have been ſome time at Rome. 
Adieu, my dear boy: may you turn out, what 
Mr. Harte and I wiſh you! I muſt add, that, if you 
do not, it will be both your own fault, and yy own 
mis fortune. 


LET T ER Oh 
£7 London, May the "9; O. 8. 1749 
DE AR BO EV 
"HIS letter will, I hope, find you ſettled to For 
-ſerious ſtudies, and your neceſſary exerciſes at 
Turin, after the hurry and diſſipation of the Carni- 
val at Venice. I mean that your ſtay at Turin 
ſhould, and I flatter myſelf that it will be an uſeful 
41645 | and 


10 a 8 O. oe. 
and ornamental period of your education; but at 
the ſame time I muſt tell you, that all my affection 
for you has never yet given me ſo much anxiety, as 
that which I now feel. While you are in danger, I 
ſhall be in fear; and you are in danger at Turin. 
Mr. Harte will, by his care, arm you as well as he 
can againſt it; but your own good Tenſe and reſolu- 
tion can alone make you in vulnerable. I am inform- 
ed, there are now many Engliſh at the Academy at 
Turin; and I fear, thoſe are juſt ſo many dangers 
for you to encounter. Who they are, I do not know; 
but I well know the general ill conduct, the indecent 


behaviour, and the illiberal views, of my young 


countrymen abroad ; eſpecially wherever they are in 
numbers together. III example is of itſelf dangerous 


enough; but thoſe who give it, ſeldom ſtop there; 


they add their infamous exhortations and invitations; 
and, if theſe fail, they have recourſe to ridicule ; 
which is harder for one of your age and inexperience 
to withſtand, than either of the former. Be upon 
your guard, therefore, againſt theſe batteries, which 
will all be played upon you. You are not ſent 
abroad to converſe with your own countrymen : a- 
mong them, in general, you will get little know- 
ledge, no languages, and, I am ſure, no manners, 
I deſire that you will form no conneRions, nor (what 
they impudently call) friendſhips, with theſe people; 
which are, in truth, only combinations and conſpi- 
racies againſt good morals and good manners. There 
is commonly, in young people, a facility that makes 
them unwilling to refuſe any thing that 1s aſked of 
them; a mauvaiſe honte, that makes them aſhamed 
to 9 and, at the ſame time, an ambition of 


Vox. II. pn: . pleaſing 
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pleaſing and ſhining ig the company they keep : theſe 
ſeveral cauſes produce the beſt effect in good com- 
pany, but the very worſt in bad, If people had no 
vices but their own, few would have fo many as they 
have. For my own part, I would ſooner wear other 
people's clothes than their vices ; and they would fit 
| upon me juft as well. I hope you will have none; 
but if ever you have, I beg, at leaſt, they may be all 
your own. Vices of adoption are, of all others, the 
moſt diſgraceful and unpardonable. There are de- 
grees in vices, as well as in virtues; and I muſt do 
my countrymen the juſtice to ſay, they generally take 
their vices in the loweſt degree. Their gallantry is 
the infamous mean debauchery of ſtews, juſtly at- 
tended and rewarded by the loſs of their health, as 
well as their character. Their pleaſures of the table 
end in beaſtly drunkenneſs, low riot, broken vin- 
dows, and very often (as they well deſerve) broken 
bones. They game, for the ſake of the vice, not of 
the amuſement; and therefore carry it to exceſs; 
undo, or are undone by their companions. By ſuch 
conduct, and in ſuch company abroad, they come 
home, the unimproved, illiberal, and ungentleman- 
like creatures, that one daily ſees them ; that is, in 
the Park, and in the ſtreets, for one never meet 
them in good company; where they have neither 
manners to preſent themſelves, nor merit to be re- 
ceived. But, with the manners of footmen and 
grooms, they aſſume their dreſs too ; for you' mul 
have obſerved them in the ſtreets here, in dirty blue 
frocks, with oaken ſticks in their hands, and their hair 


greaſy and unpowdered, tucked up under their * 
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of an enormous ſize. Thus finiſhed and adorned by 


houſes; they break the windows, and commonly the 
landlords, of the taverns where they drink; and are 


the bawdy-houſes they frequent. Theſe poor miſta- 
ken people think they ſhine, and ſo they do indeed; 
but it is as putrefaction ſhines, in the dark. | 
am not now preaching to you, like an old fel- 
low, upon either religious or moral texts; J am per- 
ſuaded you do not want the beſt inſtructions of that 
kind: but I am adyiing. you as a friend, as a man 
of the world, as one who would riot have you old 
while you are young, but would have you take all 
| the pleaſures that reaſon points out, and that decency 
warrants. I will therefore ſuppoſe, for argument's- 
ſake (for upon no other account can it be ſuppoſed) 
that all the vices above-mentioned were perfectly in- 
nocent in themſelves ; they. would fill degrade, vili- 
iy, and ſink thoſe who practiſed them; would ob- 
ſtruct their riſing in the world, by debaſing their 
ne characters; and give them a low turn of mind and 


11 manners, abſolately inconſiſtent with their making | 


in any figure in upper life, and great buſineſs, 


oth What I have now ſaid, together with your own : 
ner {MY Scod ſenſe, is, I hope, ſufficient to arm you againſt | 


re. che feduftion, the invitations, or the profligate ex- 
aud hortations (for I cannot call them temptations) of 
ul. thoſe unfortunate young people. On the other hand, 
when they would engage you in theſe ſchemes, con- 
tent yourſelf with a decent but fteady refuſal ; avoid 
controverſy upon ſuch plain points, You are too 

H 2 —_ young 


their travels, they become the diſturbers of play- 


at once the ſupport, the terror, and the victims, of 
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young to convert them, and, I truſt, too wiſe to be 
converted by them. Shun them, not only in reality, 
but even in appearance, if you would be well re- 
ceived in good company ; for people will always be 
ſhy of receiving a man, who comes from a place 
where the plague rages, let him look ever ſo healthy. 
There are ſome expreſſions, both in French and 
Engliſh, and ſome charaQters, both in thoſe two and 
in other countries, which have, I dare ſay, milled 
many young men to their ruin. Une honn#te dibauche, 
une jolie dẽbauche; an agreeable rake, a man of pleaſure, 
Do not think that this means debauchery and profi- 
gacy : nothing like it. It means, at moſt, the acci- 
dental and unfrequent irregularities of youth and vi. 
vacity, in oppoſition to dulneſs, formality, and want 
of ſpirit. A commerce galant, inſenſibly formed with 
a woman of faſhion; a glaſs of wine or two too much 
unwarily taken, in the warmth and joy of good com- 
pany ; or ſome innocent frolic, by which nobody 1 
injured ; are the utmoſt bounds of that life of plez- 
ſure, which a man of ſenſe and decency, who has a 
regard for his character, will allow himſelf, or be al 
lowed by others. Thoſe who tranſgreſs them in the 
hopes of ſhining, miſs their aim, and become in- 
famous, or at leaſt contemptible. 

The length or ſhortneſs of your ſtay : at Turin wil 
ſufficiently inform me (even though Mr. Hart 
ſhould not) of your conduct there; for, as I har 
told you before, Mr. Harte has the ſtricteſt orders 
to carry you away immediately from thence, upon 
the firſt and leaſt ſymptom of infection that he di} 
covers about you; and I know him to be too con- 
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ſcientiouſly ſcrupulous, and too much your friend 
and mine, not to execute them exactly. Moreover, 
L will inform you, that I ſhall have conſtant accounts 
of your behaviour, from Comte Salmour, the Go- 
vernor of the Academy ; whoſe ſon is now here, and 
my particular friend. I have, alſo, other good chan- 
nels of intelligence, of which I do not appriſe you. 
But, ſuppoſing that all turns out well at 'Turin, yet, 
as I propoſe your being at Rome, for the Jubilee at 
Chriſtmas, I deſire that you will apply yourſelf dili- 
gently to your exerciſes of dancing, fencing, an! 
riding, at the Academy ; as well for the ſake of your 
health and growth, as to faſhion and ſupple you, 
Yeu muſt not negle& your dreſs, neither, but take 
care to be bien mis. Pray ſend for the beſt Operator 
for the teeth, at Turin, where J ſuppoſe there iv 
ſome famous one; and let him put yours in perfect 
order; and then take care to keep them ſo, afcer- 
wards, yourſelf. You had very good teeth, and 1 
hope they are ſo till ; but even thoſe who have bad. 
ones, ſhould keep them clean.; for a dirty mouth is, 
in my mind, ill manners. In ſhort, neglect nothing 
that can poſſibly pleaſe. A thouſand nameleſs little 
things, which nobody can deſcribe, but which every 
body feels, conſpire to form that abe of pleaſing; 
as the ſeveral pieces of a Moſaic work, though ſepa- 
rately of little beauty or value, when properly joined, 
form thoſe beautiful figures which pleaſe every body. 
A look, a geſture, an attitude, a tone of voice, all 
bear their parts in the great work of pleaſing. The 
art of pleaſing is more particularly neceſſary in your 

intended profeſſion, than perhaps in any other; it is, nll 
Ln H.3 in 1 
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in truth, the firſt half of your buſineſs ; for if you do 
not pleaſe the Court you are ſent to, you will be of 


very little uſe to the Court you are ſent from. Pleaſe 


the eyes and the ears, they will introduce you to the 


heart; and, nine times in ten, the heart governs the 


underſtanding. : 
Make your court particularly, and ſhow diſtin- 
guiſhed attentions, to ſuch men and women as are 
beit at Court, higheſt in the faſhion, and in the opi- 
nion of the public; ſpeak advantageouſly of them 
behind their backs, in companies who you have rea- 
{on to believe will tell them again. Expreſs your ad- 
miration of the many great men that the Houſe of 
Savoy has produced ; obſerve, that nature, inſtead 
of being exhauſted by thoſe efforts, ſeems to have 
redoubled them, in the perſons of the preſent King, 


and the Duke of Savoy: wonder, at this rate, where 


it will end; and conclude that it muſt end in the 


government of all Europe. Say this, likewiſe, where 


it will probably be repeated; but ſay it unaffectedly, 
and, the laſt eſpecially, with a kind of enjouement. 
Theſe little arts are very allowable, and muſt be 
made uſe of in the courſe of the world ; they are 


pleaſing to one party, uſeful to the other, and inju- 


rious to nobody. 
What 1 have ſaid with regard to my countrymen 


in general, does not extend to them all without ex- 


ception; there are ſome who have both merit and 
manners. Your friend, Mr. Stevens, is among the 
latter, and I approve of your connection with him. 


You may happen to meet with ſome others, whoſe 


friendſhip may be of great, uſe to you. hereafter, ei- 
ther 
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ther from their ſuperior talents, or their rank and for- 
tune; cultivate them: but then I deſire that Mr. 
Harte may be the judge of thoſe perſons. 
Adieu, my dear child! Conſider ſerioufly the im- 
portance of the two next years, to your character, 
your figure, and your fortune. 


— 


. 4 1 1 K N 

London, May the 22d, 0. 8. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, VE. 

Recommended to you, in my laſt, an innocent 
piece of art ; that of flattering people behind their. 
backs, in preſence of thoſe, who, to make their own 
court, much more than for your ſake, will not fail 
to repeat, and even amplify the praiſe to the party 
concerned, This is, of all flattery, the moſt pleaſing, 
and conſequently the moſt effectual. There are other, 
and many other inoffenfive arts of this kind, which 
are neceſſary in the courſe of the world, and which 
he who practiſes the earlieſt, will pleaſe the moſt, and 
riſe the ſooneſt. The ſpirits and vivacity of youth 
are apt to neglect them as uſeleſs, or reject them as 
troubleſome. But ſubſequent knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world remind us of their importance, 
commonly when it is too late. The principal of theſe 
things, is the maſtery of one's temper, and that cool- 
neſs of mind, and ſerenity of countenance, which 
hinders us from are. by words, actions, or 
eren looks, thoſe paſſions or ſentiments, by which 
we are inwardly moved or agitated; and the diſco- 
H4 very 
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very of which, gives cooler and abler people ſuch in- | 
finite advantages over us, not only in great buſineſs, 
but in all the moſt common occurrences of life, A 
man who does not poſſeſs himſelf enough to hear dif- 
agreeable things, without viſible marks of anger and 
change of countenance, or agreeable ones without 
ſudden burſts of joy and expanſion of countenance, is 
at the mercy of every artful knave, or pert coxcomb : 
the former will provoke or pleaſe you by deſign, to 
catch unguarded words or looks ; by which he will 


eaſily decypher the ſecrets of your heart, of which 


you ſhould Keep the key yourſelf, and truft it with 
no man living. The latter will, by his abſurdity, 
and without intending it, produce the ſame difco- 


veries, of which other people will avail themſelves. 


You will fay, poſſibly, that this coolneſs muſt be con- 
ſtitutional, and conſequently does not depend upon 
the will: and I will allow that conſtitution has ſome 


Power over us; but I will maintain, too, that people 


very often, to excuſe themſelves, very unjuſtly accuſe 


their conſtitutions, Care and reflection, if properly 


uſed, will get the better ; and a man may as ſurely 
get a habit of letting his reafon prevail over his con- 
ſtitution, as of letting, as moſt people do, the latter 
prevail over the former, If you find yourſelf ſubject 


to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, or madneſs, (for I ſee no 


difference between them, but in their duration) re- 


a 


folve within yourſelf, at leaſt, never to ſpeak one 


word, while you feel that emotion within you. De- 
termine too, to keep your countenance as unmoved 


and unembarraſſed as poſſible ; which ſteadineſs you 


may get a habit of, by conſtant attention. I ſhould 
— e deſire 
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afire nothing better, in any negotiation, than to have 


to do with one of theſe men of warm, quick paſſions; 
which I would take care, to ſet in motion. By artful 
provocations, I would extort raſh and unguarded ex- 


preſſions; and, by hinting at all the ſeveral things 
that J could ſuſpect, infallibly diſcover the true one, 


by the alteration it occaſioned in the countenance of 
the perſon. Volto ſciolto con penſieri ſtretti is a moit 
uſeful maxim in buſineſs. It is fo neceſſary at ſome 


games, ſuch as Berlan, Puinze, c. that a man Who 


had not the command of his temper and countenance, 
would. infallibly be undone by thoſe who had, even. 


though they played fair. Whereas, in buſineſs, you 


always play with ſharpers; to whom, at leaſt, you 
ſhould give no fair advantages. It may be objected, 
that I am now recommending diſſimulation to you; 


I both own and juſtify it. It has been long ſaid, 


Lui neſcit diſſimulare neſcit regnare :. J go ſtill farther, 
and ſay, that without ſome diſſimulation, no buſineſs. 


can be carried on. at all. It is mulation that is falſe, 


mean, and criminal :. that is the cunning which Lord. 
Bacon calls, crooked. or left-handed wiſdom, and. 


which. is never made uſe of but. by thoſe who have 


not true wiſdom. And the fame great man ſays, that. 
dikmulation is only to hide our own cards; whereas. 


ſimulation is put on in order to look into other peo- 
ple's. Lord Bolingbroke, in his Idea of a Patriot 
King,“ which he has lately publiſhed, and which. 


L will ſend you by the firſt opportunity, ſays very 
juſtly, that ſimulation is a Hiletto; not only an un- 
juſt, but an unlawful weapon, and the uſe of it very: 


rarely to be excuſed, never juſtified, Whereas difli- 


Hs mulation: 
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mulation is a ſhield, as ſecrecy is armour z and it is 
no more poſſible to preſerve ſecrecy in buſineſs, with- 
out ſome degree of diſſimulation, than it is to ſucceed 
in buſineſs without ſecrecy. He goes on, and ſays, 
that thoſe two arts, of diſſimulation, and ſecrecy, are 
like the alloy mingled with pure ore: a little is 
neceſſary, and will not debaſe the coin below its 
proper ſtandard ; but if more than that little be em- 
ployed (that is, ſimulation and cunning) the coin 
loſes its currency, and the coiner his credit. 

Make yourſelf abſolute maſter, therefore, of your 
temper and your countenance, ſo far, at leaſt, as that 
no viſible change do appear in either, whatever you 
may feel inwardly. This may be difficult, but it is 
by no means impoſſible; and as a man of ſenſe never 
attempts impoſlibilities, en one hand, on the other, 
he is never diſcouraged by difficulties :. on the con- 
trary, he redoubles his induftry and his diligence, he 
perſeveres, and infallibly prevails at laſt. In any 
point, which prudence bids you purſue, and which a 
manifeſt utility attends, let difficulties only animate 
your induſtry, not deter you from the purſuit. If one 
way has failed, try another; be active, perſevere, 
and you will conquer. Some people are to be rea- 
ſoned, ſome flattered, ſome intimidated, and ſome 
teazed into a thing; but, in general, all are to be 
brought into it at laſt, if ſkilfully applied to, pro- 
perly managed, and indefatigably attacked in their 
ſeveral weak places. The time ſhould likewiſe be 
judiciouſly choſen ; every man has his mollia tempora, 
but that is far from being all day long; and you 
would chooſe your time very ill, if you applied. to a 

| | man 


1 &12 8 o x. 15 5 


man about one buſineſs, when his head was full of 
another, or when his heart was full of grief, ger, 

or any other diſagreeable ſentiment. | 
In order to judge of the inſide of others, ſtudy your 
own; for men in general are very much alike; and 
though one has one prevailing paſſion, and another has 
another, yet their operations are much the ſame; and 
whatever engages or diſguſts, pleaſes or offends you, 
in others, will, mutatis mutandis, engage, diſguſt, 
pleaſe, or offend others, in you. Obſerve, with the 
utmoſt attention, all the operations of your own mind, 
the nature of your paſſions, and the various motives 
that determine your will; and you may, in a great 
degree, know all mankind. For inftance; do you 
find yourſelf hurt and mortified when another makes 
you feel his ſuperiority, and your own inferiority, in 
knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? you will cer- 
tainly take great care not to make a perſon, whoſe 
good will, good word, intereſt, eſteem, or friendſhip, 
you would gain, feel that ſuperiority in you, in caſe 
you have it. If diſagreeable inſinuations, ſly ſneers, 
or repeated contradictions, teaze, and irritate you, 
would you uſe them, where you wiſhed to engage and 
pleaſe? Surely not; and I hope you with to en gage and 
pleaſe, almoſt univerſally, - The temptation of ſaying 
a ſmart and witty thing, or Sn mot; and the malicious 
applauſe with which it is commonly received ; has 
made people who can ſay them, and ſtill oftener 
people who think they can, but cannot, and yet try, 
more enemies, and implacable ones too, than any one 
other thing that I*know of. When ſuch things, then, 
hall Warren to be aid at your expence, (as ſome- 
He : times 
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times they certainly will) refle& ſeriouſly upon the 
ſentiments of uneaſineſs, anger, and reſentment, which 
they excite in you; and confider whether it can be 
prudent, by the ſame means, to excite the ſame ſen- 


timents in others againft you. It is a decided folly, 


to loſe a friend for a jeſt; but, in my mind, it is not 
a much leſs degree of folly, to make an enemy of an 
indifferent and neutral perſon, for the ſake of a Bon 
met. When things of this kind happen to be ſaid of 


vou, the moſt prudent way is to ſeem not to ſuppoſe 


that they are meant at you, but to diſſemble and con- 
ceal whatever degree of anger you may feel inwardly; 
and, ſhould they be ſo plain, that you cannot be ſup- 
poſed ignorant of their meaning, to join in the laugh 
of the company againſt yourſelf; acknowledge the 
Hit to be a fair one, and the jeſt a good one, and play 
of the whole thing in ſeeming good humour: but by 
no means reply in the ſame way; which only ſhows 
that you are hurt, and publiſhes the victory which you 
might have concealed. Should the thing ſaid, in- 
deed, injure your honour, or moral character, there 
is but one proper reply; which I boys you neves 
will have occaſion to make. 

As the female part of the world Ins ſome W be: 
ence, and often too much, over the male, your con- 
duct with regard to women, (I mean women of fa - 
ſhion, for I cannot ſuppoſe you capable of converſ- 


ing with any others) deſerves ſome ſhare in your re- 


flections. They are a numerous and loquacious - 


body: their hatred would be more prejudicial, than 


their friendſhip can be advantageous to you. A ge- 
neral complaiſance, and attention to that ſex, is 


therefore 
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therefore eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and certainly neceſ- 


ſary. But where you would particularly pleaſe any 
one, whoſe ſituation, intereſt, or connections, can be 
of uſe to you, you muſt ſhow particular preference. 
The leaſt attentions pleaſe, the greateſt charm them. 
The innocent, but pleaſing flattery of their perſons, 


however groſs, is greedily ſwallowed, and kindly di- 
geſted; but a ſeeming regard for their underſtand- 
ings, a ſeeming deſire of, and deference for their ad- 
vice, together with a ſeeming confidence in their mo- 
ral virtues, turns their heads intirely in your favour. 


Nothing ſhocks them ſo much as the leaſt appearance 


of that contempt, which they are apt to ſuſpect men 


of entertaining of their capacities: and you may be 


very ſure of gaining their friendſhip, if you ſeem-to 


think it worth gaining. Here diflimulation is very 


often neceſſary, and even ſimulation ſometimes allow- 


able; which, as it pleaſes them, may be uſeful. to 


you, and 1s injurious to nobody. 


* This torn ſheet, which I did not e when i 
began upon it, as it alters the figure, ſhortens too the 


length of my letter. It may very well afford it: my 
anxiety for you carries me inſenſibly to theſe lengths. 
I am apt to flatter myſelf, that my experience, at the 
latter end of my life, may be of ufe to you, at the 


beginning of yours; and I do not grudge the greateſt - 
trouble, if it can procure you the leaſt advantage. 1 


even repeat frequently the ſame things, the better 
to imprint them on your young, and, I ſuppoſe, yet 


* The original, is written upon a ſheet of paper, the corner of 
which is torn, 


giddy 
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giddy mind; and I ſhall think that part of my time 
the beſt employed, that contributes to make you em- 
ploy yours well. God bleſs you, child! 


nnn 


* 
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London, June the 16th, 0. 8. 1749 
'D EAR BOY, 
Do not gueſs where this letter will find you ; but 
1 I hope it will find you well: I direct it eventually 
to Laubach; from whence, I ſuppoſe, you have 
taken care to have your letters ſent after you. I re- 
ceived no accounts from Mr. Harte by laſt poſt; and 
the mail due this day is not yet come in; ſo that my 
informations come down no lower than the 2d June, 
N. S. the date of Mr. Harte's laſt letter. As I am 
now eaſy about your health, I am only curious about 
your motions, which, I hope, have been either to In- 
ſpruck or Verona; for I diſapprove extremely of your 
propoſed long and troubleſome journey to Switzer- 
land, Wherever you may be, I recommend to you, 
to get as much Italian as you can, before you go ei- 
ther to Rome or Naples: a little will be of great uſe 
to you upon the road; and the knowledge of the 
grammatical part, which you can eaſily acquire in 
- two, or three months, will not only facilitate your 
progreſs, but accelerate your perfection in that lan- 
guage, when you go to thoſe places where it is gene- 
rally ſpoken ; as Naples, Rome, Florence, c. 
Should the ſtate of your health not yet admit of 
your uſual application to books, you may, in a great 
; degree, 
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degree, and 1 hope you will repair that loſs, by uſe- 
ful and inſtructive converſations with Mr. Harte: you 
may, for example, deſire him to give you, in conver- 
ſation, the outlines, at leaſt, of Mr. Locke's Logic ; 
a general notion of Ethics, and a verbal epitome of 
Rhetoric; of all which, Mr. Harte will give you 
clearer ideas in half an hour by word of mouth, than 
the books of moſt of the dull fellows who have writ- 
ten upon thoſe ſubjects would do in a week. | 
[ have waited ſo long for the poſt, which I hoped 
would come, that the poſt, which is juſt going out, 
| obliges me to cut this letter ſhort. God bleſs you, 
my dear child, and reſtore you ſoon to perfe& 
health ! | I 
My compliments to Mr. Harte ; to whoſe care, 
your life is the leaſt thing that you owe. 


— — 


* 8 
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London, June the 22d, O. S. 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 


TE outſide of your letter of the 7th, N. S. di- 
4 rected by your own hand, gave me more plea- 
:ſure, than the inſide of any other letter ever did. I 
received it yeſterday, at the ſame time with one from 
Mr. Harte, of the 6th. They arrived at a very pro- 
per time, for they found a conſultation of Phyſicians 
. in my room, upon account of a fever, which I had 
| for four or five days, but which has now intirely left 
me, As Mr, Harte ſays, that your lungs, now and 
| | then, 
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then, give you a little pain; and that your favellings 
come and go variably ; but as he mentions nothing of 
your coughing, ſpitting, or ſweating, the Doctors 
take it for granted, that you are intirely free from 
thoſe three bad ſymptoms; and from thence con- 
clude, that the pain, which you ſometimes feel upon 
your lungs, is only ſymptomatical of your rheumati 
diſorder, from the preſſure of the muſcles, which 
hinders the free play of the lungs. But however, as 
the lungs are a point of the utmoſt importance and 


delicacy, they inſiſt upon your drinking, in alt 
events, aſſes milk twice a day, and goat's whey as 
often as you pleaſe, the oftener the better: in your 
common diet, they recommend an attention to pecto- 


rals, ſach as ſago, barley, turnips, Cc. Theſe rules 
are equally good in rheumatic, as in conſumptive 
caſes; you will therefore, I hope, ſtrictly obſerve 


them; for I take it for granted you are above the 


filly likings, or diſlikings, in which filly people in- 


dulge their taſtes, at the expence of their healths. 


I approve of your going to. Venice, as much as I 
diſapproved of your going to Switzerland, I ſuppoſe 


that you are by this time arrived; and, in that ſup- 


poſition, I direct this letter there, But if you ſhould 
find the heat too great, or the water offenſive at this 
time of the year, T would have you go immediately 
to Verona, and ftay there till the great heats. are 
over, before you return to Venice; 

The time you will probably paſs at Venice, will 
allow you to make yourſelf maſter of that intricate 


and ſingular form of government, of which few of 


our travellers know any wing. Read, aſk, and fee 
every 
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every thing that is relative to it. There are, like- 

\ wiſe, many valuable remains of the remoteſt anti- 
quity, and many fine pieces of the Antico Moderno; 
all which deſerve a different ſort of attention from- 
that which your countrymen commonly give them. 
They go to ſee them, as they go to ſee the Lions, 
and Kings on horſeback, at the Tower here ; only 
to ſay that they have ſeen them, You will, I am 
ſure, view them in another light; you will conſider 
them as you would a Poem, to which indeed they are 
akin. You will obſerve, whether the ſculptor has 
animated his ſtone, or the painter his canvas, into. | 
the juſt expreſſion of thoſe ſentiments and paſſions, 
which ſhould characteriſe and mark their ſeveral 
figures. You will examine, likewiſe, whether, in 
their groupes, there be an unity of action, or proper 
relation; a truth of dreſs and manners. Sculpture. 
and painting are very juſtly called liberal arts; a 
lively and ſtrong imagination, together with a juſt 
obſervation, being abſolutely neceſſary to excel in ei- 
ther : which, in my opinion, is by no means the caſe 
of muſic, though called a liberal art, and now in 
Italy placed even above the other two: a proof of 
the decline of that country. The Venetian ſchool | 
produced many great painters, ſuch as Paul Vero- 
neſe, Titian, Palma, Cc. by whom you wall ſee, as 
well in private houſes, as in churches, very fine pieces. 
The Laſt Supper, by Paul Veroneſe, in the church 
of St. George, is reckoned his capital performance, 
and deſerves your attention ; as does alſo the famous 
picture of the Cornaro family, by Titian. A taſte 

of ſeulpture and painting is, in my mind, as becoming, 

| hg 
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as a taſte of fiddling and piping is unbecoming a man 


of faſhion. The former is connected with .Hiftory 


and Poetry ; the er with ee that I know of, 
but bad company. 


Learn Italian as faſt as ever "eat. can, that you 


may be able to underſtand it tolerably, and ſpeak it 


a little, before you go to Rome and Naples. There 
are many good Hiſtorians in that language, and ex- 


cellent Tranſlations of the ancient Greek and Latin 


Authors; which are called the Collaua: but the only 
two Italian Poets, that deferve your acquaintance, 


are Anoſto and Taſſo; and 86 undoubtedly have 
great merit, 


Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell him, 


that I have conſulted about his leg; and that, if it 


was only a ſprain, he ought to keep a tight bandage 


about the part, for a conſiderable time, and do no- 


thing elſe to it. Adieu! Fubeo te bene valere. 


* 


LETTER CIIV. 


London, July the 6th, O. 8. 1749. 
PEAR BOY, 


'SI am now no longer i in pain about your health, 
which, I truſt, is perfectly reſtored; and as, 


by the various accounts I have had of you, I need 

not be in pain about your learning; your correſpon- 

dence may, for the future, turn upon leſs important 

points, comparatively; though ftill very important 

ones ; I mean, the Knowledge of the World, Deco- 
| rum, 
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tum, Manners, Addreſs, and all thoſe (commonly 
called little) accompliſhments, which are abſolutely 
neceſſary, to give greater accompliſhments their full 
value and luſtre. 

Had I the admirable ring of o which ren- 
dered the wearer inviſible; and had I, at the ſame 
time, thoſe magic powers, which were very common 
formerly, but are now very ſcarce, of tranſporting | 
| myſelf, by a wiſh, to any given place; my firſt ex- 
q pedition would be to Venice, there to reconnoitre you, 
unſeen myſelf. I would, firſt, take you in the morn- 
ing, at breakfaſt with Mr. Harte, and attend to your 
natural and unguarded converſation with him; from 
whence, I think, I could pretty well judge of your 
natural turn of mind. How I ſhould rejoice, if I 
overheard you aſking him pertinent queſtions upon 
uſeful ſubjects! or making judicious reflections upon 
the ſtudies of that morning, or the occurrences of the 
former day ! Then I would follow you into the diffe- 
rent companies of the day, and carefully obſerve, in 
what manner you preſented yourſelf to, and behaved 
yourſelf with men of ſenſe and dignity : whether 
your addreſs was reſpectful, and yet eaſy; your air 
modeſt, and yet unembarraſſed : and I would, at the 
lame time, penetrate into their thoughts, in order to 
know whether your firſt abord made that advantage- 
ous impreſſion upon their fancies, which a certain 
addreſs, air, and manners, never fail doing. I would, 
atterwards, follow you to the mixed companies of the 
evening ; ſuch as aſſemblies, ſuppers, Sc. and there 
watch if you trifled gracefully and genteely : if your 
good- breeding and politeneſs made way for your 
| Parts 
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parts and knowledge. With what pleaſure ſhould 1 
hear people cry out, Che garbato Cawaliere, com' } 


pPaulito, diſinvolto, ſpiritoſo! If all theſe things turned 


out to my mind I would immediately aſſume my 
own ſhape, become viſible, and embrace you: but if 
the contrary happened, I would preſerve my inviſibi- 
lity, make the beſt of my way home again, and fink 
my diſappointment upon you and the world. As, 


unfortunately, theſe ſupernatural: powers of Genii, 


F airies, Sylphs, and Gnomes, have had the fate of 


the oracles they ſucceeded, and have ceaſed for ſome 


time, I muſt content myſelf, (till we meet naturally, 
and in the common way) with Mr, Harte's written 
accounts of you, and the verbal ones which I now 
and then receive from people who have ſeen you. 
However, I believe it would do you no harm, if you 
would always imagine that I were preſent, and ſaw 
and heard every thing you did and ſaid. 

There is a certain concurrence of various little 
circumttances which compoſe what the French call 
Paimable; and which, now- you are entering into the 
world, you ought to make it your particular ſtudy to 
acquire. Without them, your learning will be pe- 
dantry, your converſation often improper, always 
unpleaſant, and your figure, however good in itſelf, 
awkward and tinengaging. A diamond, while rough, 
has indeed its intrinſic value ; but, till poliſhed, is ot. 
no uſe, and would neither be ſought for, nor worn. 


Its great luſtre, it is true, proceeds from its ſolidity, 


and ſtrong coheſion of parts; but without the lat 
poliſh, it would remain for ever a dirty, rough mi- 
neral, in the. cabinets of ſome few curious collec- 

tors. 
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tors. You have, I hope, that ſolidity and coheſion 
of parts; take now as much pains to get the luſtre. 
Good company, if you make the right uſe of it, will 
cut you into ſhape, and give you the true brilliant 
poliſh. A propos of diamonds ; I have ſent you by Sir 
James Gray, the King's Miniſter, who will be at 
Venice about the middle of September, my own dia- 
mond buckles ; which are fitter for your young feet, 
than for my old ones: they will properly adorn you; 
they would only expoſe me. If Sir James finds any 
body whom he can truſt, and who will be at Venice 
before him, he will ſend them by that perſon ; but if 
he ſhould not, and that you ſhould be gone from 
Venice before he gets there, he will in that cafe give 
them to your Banker Monſieur Cornet, to forward to 
you, wherever you may then be. You are now of an 
age, at which the adorning your perſon is not only not 
ridiculous, but proper and becoming. Negligence 
would imply, either an indifference about pleaſing, 
or elſe an inſolent ſecurity of pleaſing, without uſing 
thoſe means to which others are obliged to have re- 
courſe, A thorough cleanlineſs in your perſon is as 
neceſſary, for your own health, as it is not to be of- 
fenſive to other people. Waſhing yourſelf, and rub- 
bing your body and limbs frequently with a fleſk- 
bruſh, will conduce as much to health as to cleanli- 
neſs, A particular attention to the cleanlineſs of 
your mouth, teeth, hands, and nails, is but common 
decency, in order not to offend people's » yes and noſes. 
I ſend you here encloſed, a letter of recommen- 
dation to the Duke of Nivernois, the French Embaſ- 
lador at Rome; who is, in my opinion, one of the 

_ prettieſt 
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prettieſt men I ever knew in my life. ] do not knoy 
a better model for you to form yourſelf upon : pray 
obſerve and frequent him as much as you can. He 
will ſhow you what Manners and Graces are. I ſhall, 
by ſucceſſive poſts, ſend you more letters, both for 
| Rome and Naples, where it will be your own fault 
intirely, if you do not keep the very beſt company. 

As you will meet ſwarms of Germans wherever 
you go, 1 deſire that you will conſtantly converſe 
with them in their own language, which will im- 
prove you in that language, and be, at the ſame time, 
an agreeable piece of civility to them. 

Your ſtay in Italy will, I do not doubt, make you 
critically maſter of Italian; I know it may, if you 
pleaſe, for it is a very regular, and conſequently a 
very eaſy language. Adieu! God bleſs you! 


r 


CE 
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Landes, July the 2oth, O. 8. 1749. 
DEAR BOY; - 
Wrote to Mr. Harte laſt Monday, the 17th, O. 8. 
in anſwer to his letter of the 2oth June, N. 8. 
which I had received but the day before, after an 
interval of eight poſts ; during which, I did not know 
whether you or he exiſted, a indeed I began to 
think that you did not. By that letter you ought at 
this time to be at Venice; where I hope you are 
arrived in perfect health, after the baths of Tieffer, 
in caſe you have made uſe of them. I hope they are 
not hot baths, if your lungs are ſtill tender. 


Your 
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Vour friend the Comte d'Einſiedlen, is arrived 
here: he has been at my door, and J have been at 
his; but we have not yet met. He will dine with 
me ſome day this week. Comte Laſearis inquires 
after you very frequently, and with great affection: 
pray anſwer the letter which I forwarded to you a 
great while ago from him. You may encloſe your 
anſwer to me, and I will take care to give it him. 
Thoſe attentions ought never to be omitted ; they 
coſt little, and pleaſe a great deal; but” the neglect 
of them offends more than you can yet imagine. 
Great merit, or great failings, will make you re- 
ſpected or deſpiſed; but trifles, little attentions, mere 
nothings either done or neglected, will make you 
either liked, or diſliked, in the general run of the 
world, Examine yourſelf why you like ſuch and 
ſuch people, and diſlike fuch and ſuch others; and 
you will find, that thoſe different ſentiments proceed 
from very flight cauſes. Moral virtues are the foun- 
dation of ſociety in general, and of friendſhip in par- 
ticular; but Attentions, Manners, and Graces, both 
adorn and ſtrengthen them. My heart is ſo ſet upon 
your pleaſing, and conſequently ſucceeding in the 
world, that poſſibly I have already (and probably 
ſhall again) repeat the ſame things over and over 
to you. However, to err, if I do err, on the ſurer 
ſide, I ſhall continue to communicate to you thoſe 
obſervations, upon the world, which long experience 
has enabled me to make, and which I have generally 
found to hold true. Your youth and talents, armed 
with my experience, may go a great way; and that 
armour is very much at your ſervice, if you pleaſe to 
wear 
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wear it. I premiſe that it is not my imagination, but 
my memory, that gives you theſe rules: I am not 
writing pretty, but uſeful reflections. A man of 
ſenſe ſoon diſcovers, becauſe he carefully obſerves, 
where, and how long, he is welcome ; and takes care 
to leave the company, at leaſt as ſoon as he is wiſhed 
dut of it, Fools never perceive where they are either 
ill timed or ill placed. | 
I am this moment Er EE ſtopped, in the courſe 
of my reflections, by the arrival of Mr. Harte's letter 
of the 13th July, N. S. to Mr. Grevenkop, with one 
endloſed for your Mamma. I find by it, that many 
of his and your letters to me muſt have miſcarried; 
for he ſays, that I have had regular accounts of you; 
whereas all thoſe accounts have been only, his letter 
of the 6th and yours of the 7th June, N. S.; his of 
the 2oth June, N. 8. to me; and now his of the 
113th July, N. 8. to Mr. Grevenkop. However, 
fince you are ſo well, as Mr. Harte ſays you are, all 
is well. I am extremely glad you have no complaint 
upon your lungs; but I defire that you will think 
you have, for three or four months to come. Keep 
in a courſe of aſſes or goats milk, for one is as good 
as the other, and poſſibly the latter is the beſt ; and 
let your common food be as pectoral as you can con- 
veniently make it. Pray tell Mr. Harte that, ac- 
cording to his deſire, I have wrote a letter of thanks 
to Mr. Firmian. I hope you write to him too, from 
time to time. The letters of recommendation of a 
man of his merit and learning will, to be ſure, be of 
great uſe to you among the learned world in Italy; 
that is, provided you take care to Keep up to the cha- 
36 . raQter 
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rafter he gives you in them ; otherwiſe "wy will _ 
add to your diſgrace, 

Conſider that you have loſt a good deal of time by 
your ilIneſs ; fetch it up- now you are well. At pre- 
ſent you ſhould be a good œconomiſt of your mo- 


ments, of which company and ſights will claim a con- 


iderable ſhare ; ſo that thoſe which remain for ſtudy, 
muſt be not only attentively, but greedily employed. 
But indeed I do not ſuſpect you of one ſingle mo- 
ment's idleneſs in the whole day. Idleneſs is only 
the refuge of weak minds, and the holyday of fools. 
I do not call good company and liberal pleaſures, 
idleneſs; far from it: I recommend to aps a ”= 
ſhare of both. 

I ſend you here encloſed, a letter for Cardinat 
Alexandit Albani, which you Will give him, as ſoon 
as you can get to Rome, and before you deliver any 
others; the Purple expects that preference: go next to 
the Duc de Nivernois, to whom you are recommend- 
ed by ſeveral people at Paris, as well as by myſelf. 
Then you may carry your other letters occaſionally. 

Remember to pry narrowly into every part of the 
government of Venice: inform yourſelf of the Hiſtory 
of that Republic, eſpecially of its moſt remarkable 
zras ; ſuch as the Ligue de Cambray, in 1509, by 
which it had like to have been deſtroyed ; and the 
conſpiracy formed by the Marquis de Bedmar, the 
Spaniſh Embaſſador, to ſubje& it to the Crown of 
Spain. The famous diſputes between that Republic 
and the Pope, are worth your knowledge; and the 
writings of the celebrated and learned Fra Paolo di 


| Sarpi, upon that occaſion, worth your reading. It 
Vol, II. 1 Was 
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was once the greateſt commercial Power in Europe, 
and in the 14th and 15th centuries made a conſider. 
able figure; but at preſent its commerce is decayed, 
and its riches conſequently decreaſed ; and, far from 
meddling now with the affairs of the Continent, it 
owes its ſecurity to its | neutrality. and inefficiency : 
and that ſecurity will laſt no longer, than till one of 
the great Powers in Europe engrofles the reſt of Italy ; 
an event which this century ib may, * which 
the next probably will ſee. 

Your friend Comte d'Einfiedlen, and 155 9 
have been with me this moment, and delivered me 
your letter from Berlin, of February the 28th, N. 8. 
J like them both ſo well, that I am glad you did; 
and ſtill more glad to hear what they ſay of you. Go 
en, and continue to deſerve the praiſes of thoſe who 
de ſerve praiſes chanel. Adieu. 


I break open this letter to acknowledge yours of 
the 30th June, N. S. which I have but this inſtant 
received, though thirteen days antecedent in date to 
Mr. Harte's laſt. I never in my life heard of bathing 
four hours a day ; and I am impatient to hear of your 
ſafe arrival at Venice, after ſo extraordinary an ope- 
ration. 


LETTER 
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London, July the zoth, 0. : © 1749. | 
DEAR BOY, 


R. Harte's letters and yours W in upon me 

moſt irregularly ; for I received by the laſt 
poſt, one from Mr. Harte, of the gth, N. S. and that 
which Mr. Grevenkep had received from him, the 
poſt before, was of the 13th; at w_ I ſuppoſe, I 
ſhall receive them all. 

Jam very glad chat my letter, with Dr. Shaw's | 
opinion, has leſſened your bathing ; for ſince I was 
born, I never heard of bathing four hours: a day ; 
which would ſurely be too much, even in Medea's 
kettle, if you wanted (as you de not yet) new 
boiling. 

Though, in that letter of mine, I propoſed your 
going to Inſpruek, it was only in oppoſition to Lau- 
ſanne, which I thought much too long and painful a 
journey for you; but you will have found, by my 
ſubſequent letters, that I intirely approved of Venice; 
where I hope you have now been ſome time, and 
which is a much better place for you to reſide at, 
till you go to Naples, than either Tieffer'or Laubach. 
I love Capitals extremely; it is in Capitals that the 
beſt company is always to be found; and, conſe- 
quently, the beſt manners to be learned. The very 
beſt provincial places have fome awkwardneſſes, that 
ditinguiſh their manners from thoſe of the Metropo- 
lis. A propos of Capitals; I ſend you here two letters 
of recommendation to Naples, from Monſieur Fino- 
12 . chetti, 
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chetti, the Neapolitan Miniſter at the Hague ; and 
in my next I ſhall ſend you two more, from the ſame 
perſon, to the ſame place. | 
I have examined Count Einſiedlen ſo narrowly, 
concerning you, that I have extorted from him a 
confeſſion, that you do not care to ſpeak German, 
unleſs to ſuch as underſtand no other language. At 
this rate, you will never ſpeak it well, which I am 
very deſirous that you ſhould do, and of which you 
would, in time, find the advantage. Whoever haz 
not the command of a language, and does not ſpeak 
it with facility, will always appear below himſelf, 
when he converſes in that language: the want of 
words and phraſes will cramp and lame his thoughts. 
As you now know German enough to exprefs your- 
ſelf tolerably, ſpeaking it very often will ſoon make 
you ſpeak it very well : and then you will appear ih 
it whatever you are. What with your own Saxon 
ſervant, and the ſwarms of Germans you will meet 
with wherever you go, you may have opportunities 
of converſing in that language half the day; and! 
do very ſerioufly defire that you will, or elſe all the 
pains you have already taken about it are loſt. You 
will remember likewiſe, that, till you can write in 
Italian, you are always to write to me in German. 
Mr. Harte's conjecture concerning your diſicmper, 
ſeems to be a very reaſonable one ; it agrees intirely 
with mine, which is the univerſal rule by which 
every man judges of another man's opinion, But, 
whatever may have been the cauſe of your rheumatic 
iforder, the effects are {1 to be attended to; and 
as there muſt be a rem:ining acrimony in your blood, 


you 
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you ought to have regard to that, in your common 
diet as well as in your medicines ; both which ſhould ' 
be of a ſweetening alkaline nature, and promotive of 
perſpiration, Rheumatic complaints are very apt to 
return, and thoſe returns would be very vexatious 
and detrimental to you, at your age, and in your 
courſe of travels. Your time is, now particularly, in- 
eftimable and every hour of it, at preſent, worth more 
than a year will be to you twenty years hence. You 
are now laying the foundation of your future charac- 
ter and fortune; and one ſingle ſtone wanting in that 
foundation, 1s of more conſequence than fifty in the 
ſuperſtructure; which can always be mended and em- 
belliſhed, if the foundation is ſolid. To carry on the 
metaphor of building: I would wiſh you to be a Co- 
rinthian edifice, upon a Tuſcan foundation; the lat- 
ter having the utmoſt ſtrength and ſolidity to ſupport, 
and the former all poſſible ornaments to- decorate. 
The Tuſcan column is coarſe, clumſy, and unplea- 
fant; nobody looks at it twice; the Corinthian 
fluted column is beautiful and attractive; but, with- 
out a ſolid foundation, can hardly be ſeen twice, 


becauſe it muſt ſoon tumble down. Yours affection- 
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| London, Augut the 7th, O. 8. 1749 · 
Y Mr. Harte's letter to me of the 18th July, 
N. 8. which I received by the laſt poſt, I am at 
length informed of the particulars both of your paſt 
1 diſtemper, 
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174 Lord CntsTERFIELD's LETTERS 
diſtemper, and of your future motions. As to the 
former, I am now convinced, and fo is Doctor Shaw, 
that your lungs were only {ymptomatically affected; 
and that the rheumatic tendency is what you are 
chiefly now to guard againſt, but (for greater ſecu- 
rity) with due attention ſtill to your lungs, as if they 
dad been, and ſtill were, a little affected. In either 
caſe, a cooling, pectoral regimen is equally good. 
By cooling, I mean cooling in its conſequences, not 
cold to che palate: for nothing is more dangerous 
than very cold liquors, at the very time that one 
_ Jongs for them the moſt ; which is, when one is very 
dot. Fruit, when full ripe, is very wholeſome ; but 
then it muſt be within certain bounds as to quantity; 
for I have known many of my countrymen die of 
bloody fluxes, by indulging in too great à quantity 
of fruit, in thoſe countries, where, from the good- 
neſs and ripeneſs of it, they thought it could do them 
no harm. Ne guid nimis, is a moſt excellent rule in 
every thing; but commonly the leaſt obſerved, by 
people of your age, in any thing. 

As to your future motions, I am very well pleaſed 
with them, and greatly prefer your intended ſtay at 
Verona, to Venice; whoſe almoſt ſtagnating waters 
muſt, at this time of the year, corrupt the air. Ve- 
rona has a pure and clear air, and, as J am informed, 
a great deal of good company. Marquis Maffei, 
alone, would be worth going there for. You may, I 
think, very well leave Verona about the middle of 
September, when the great heats will be quite over, 
and then make the beſt of your way to Naples; 
where, I own, I want to have you, by way of pre- 

| caution 


To MIS SON. re 
caution (J hope it is rather over caution) in cafe of 
the leaſt remains of a pulmonic diſorder. The am- 
phitheatre at Verona is worth your attention; as are 
alſo many buildings there and at Vicenza, of the fa- 
mous Andrea Palladio, whoſe taſte and ſtyle of build- 
ing were truly antigue. It would not be amiſs, if you 
employed three or four days in learning the five Or- 
ders of Architecture, with their general proportions ; 
and you may know all that you need know of them 
in that time. Palladio's own book of Architecture is 
the beſt you can make uſe of for that purpoſe, ſcip- 
ping over the loweſt mechanical parts of it, r as 
the materials, the cement, c. FO ta 

Mr. Harte tells me, that your acquaintance with 
the Claſſics is renewed; the ſuſpenſion of which has 
been ſo ſhort, that I dare ſay it has produced no cold- 
neſs. I hope, and believe, you are now fo much 
maſter. of them, that two hours every day, uninter- 
ruptedly, for a year or two more, will make you per- 
ſectly ſo; and I think you cannot now allot them a 
greater ſhare than that of your time, conſidering the 
many other things you have to learn and to do. You 
muſt know how to ſpeak and write Italian perfectly: 
you muſt learn ſome Logic, ſome Geometry, and 
ſome Aftronomy z not to mention your Exerciſes, 
where they are to be learned; and, above all, you 
muſt learn the World, which is not ſoon learned; 
and only to be learned by fequenting good and va- 
rious companies. 

Conſider, therefore, how precious every moment of 
time is to you now. The more you apply to your 
buſineſs, the more you will taſte your pleaſures. 

" 4 - The 
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The exerciſe of the mind in the morning whets the 
appetite for the pleaſures of the evening, as much as 
the exerciſe of the body whets the appetite for din- 
ner. Buſineſs and pleaſure, rightly underſtood, my. 
tually aſſiſt each other; inſtead of being enemies, as 
filly or dull people often think them; No man taſtes 
pleaſures truly, who does not earn them by previous 
buſineſs ; and few people do buſineſs well, who do no- 
thing elſe. Remember, that when I ſpeak of pleaſures, 
I always mean the elegant pleaſures of a rational Be- 
ing, and not the brutal ones of a ſwine, I mean 1 
Bonne Chere, ſhort of Gluttony; Wine, infinitely ſhort 
of Drunkenneſs; Play, without the leaſt Gaming; 
and Gallantry, without Debauchery. There is a 
line in all theſe things, which men of ſenſe, for 
the right ſide of: for fickneſs, pain, contempt, and 
infamy, lie immediately on the other ſide of it. Men 
of ſenſe and merit in all other reſpects, may have had 
| fome of theſe failings ; but then thoſe few examples, 
inſtead of i inviting us to imitation, ſhould only put 
us the more upon our guard againſt ſuch weakneſſes. 
| Whoever thinks them faſhionable, will not be ſo him- 
ſelf: I have often known a faſhionable man have 
ſome one vice; but I never in my life knew. a vicious 
man a A man. Vice is as degrading as it 
Is criminal, God bleſs you, my dear child f 
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London, RITES Ioth, 1749. 
DEAR BOY, 
ET us reſume our reflections upon Men, their 
characters, their manners; in a word, our re- 
flections upon the World. They may help you to 
form yourſelf, and to know others: A knowledge 
very uſeful at all ages, very rare at yours. It ſeems 
as if it were nobody's buſineſs to communicate it to 
young Men. Their Maſters teach them, ſingly, the 
languages, or the ſciences of their ſeveral depart- 
ments; and are indeed generally incapable of teach- 
ing them the World: their Parents are often ſo too, 
or at leaſt neglect doing it; either from avocations, 
indifference, or from an opinion, that throwing them 
into the world (as they call it) is the beſt way of 
teaching it them. This laſt notion is in a great de- 
gree true; that is, the World can doubtleſs never be 
well known by theory; practice is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary: but ſurely it is of great uſe to a young man, 
before he ſets out for that country, full of mazes, 
windings, and turnings, to have at leaſt a general 
map of it, made by ſome experienced traveller. 
There is a certain dignity of manners abſolutely 
neceſſary, to make even the moſt valuable ne 
either reſpected or reſpectable. | 
Horſe-play, romping, frequent and 1201 fits of 
laughter, jokes, waggery, and indiſcriminate fami- 
larkty, will ink both merit and knowledge into a 
I 5 degree 
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degree of contempt. They compoſe at moſt a merry 
fellow; and a merry fellow was never yet a reſpect- 
able man. Indiſcriminate familiarity, either offends 
your ſuperiors, or elſe dubbs you their dependent, 
and led captain. It gives your inferiors juſt, but 
troubleſome and improper claims of equality. A 
Joker 1s near akin to a buffoon ; and neither of them 
is the leaſt related to wit. Whoever is admitted or 
ſought for, in company, upon any other account 
than that of his merit and manners, is never reſpeQed 
there, but only made uſe of, We will have ſuch- 
a-one, for he fings prettily ; we will invite ſuch-a- 
one to a ball, for he dances well; we will have ſuch-a- 
one at ſupper, for he is always joking and laughing; 
we will aſk another, becauſe he plays deep at all 
games, or becauſe he can drink a great deal. Theſe 
are all vilifying diſtinctions, mortifying preferences, 
and exclude all ideas of eſteem and regard, Who- 
ever i had (as it is called) in company, for the ſake 
of any one thing ſingly, is ſingly that thing, and will 
never be conſidered in any other light; conſequently 
never reſpected, let his merits be what they will. 
This dignity of Manners, which I recommend fo 
much to you, is not only as different from pride, as 
true courage is from bluſtering, or true wit from 
joking; but is abſolutely inconſiftent with it; for 
nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. The 
pretenſions of the proud man are oftener treated with 
meer and contempt, than with indignation : as we 
offer ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman,. who aſks 
-Iidiculouſly too much for his goods ; ; but we. do, not 
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haggle wick one who _ aſks a juſt and abel 


rice. * 2. 
: Abject Aber 1 indifriminate aentation. des. 
grade, as much as indiſcriminate contradiction and 
noiſy debate diſguſt. But a modeſt aſſertion of one's 
own opinion, and a complaiſant acquieſcence i in other 
people's, preſerve dignity. | 
Voulgar, low expreſſions, awkward motions and 
addreſs, vilify, as they imply, either a very low turn 
of mind, or low education, and low company. 
PFrivolous curioſity about trifles, and a laborious. 
attention to little objects, which neither require nor 
deſerve a moment's thought, lower a man; who from 
thence is thought (and not unjuſtly): incapable. of 
greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very ſagaciouſly, 
marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from 
the moment he told him he had wrote three years 
with the ſame pen, en it. was an excellent good 
one ſtill. 

A certain thn of 3 ſopiduſacſs' in pike and 
motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and 
decent chearfulneſs, which are always ſerious them- 
ſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and. a 
whiffling activity of the body, are ſtrong indications 
of futility, Whoever is in a hurry, ſhews that the- 
thing he is about is too: big for him. Haſte * 
hurry are very different things. 

Lhave only mentioned ſome of thoſe chings which 
may, and do, in the opinion of. the world, lower 
and fink characters, in other reſpects valuable 
enough; but 4 have taken no notice of thoſe. that af- 
fect and figk the moral characters. They are ſuffi- 
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ciently obvious. A man who has patiently been 
kicked, may as well pretend to courage, as a man 
blaſted by vices and crimes may to dignity of any 
kind. But an exterior decency and dignity of man- 
ners will even keep ſuch a man longer from ſinking, 
than otherwiſe he would be: of ſuch conſequence is 
the 73 pere, even though affected and put on 
Pray read frequently, and with the utmoſt attention, 
nay get by heart if you can, that incomparable chap- 
ter in Cicero's Offices, upon the d Ero, or the 
Decorum. It contains Whatever 1s GY for the 
dignity of Manners. 
In my next I will ſend you a general map of 
Courts; a region yet-unexplored by you; but which 
you are one'day to inhabit. The ways are generally 
crooked and full of turnings, ſometimes ſtrewed with 
flowers, ſometimes choaked up with briars; rotten 
ground and deep pits frequently lie concealed under ; 
a ſmooth and pleaſing ſurface : all the paths are ſlip- 
| pery, and every flip is .dafgetous. Senſe and diſ- 
cretion muſt accompany you at your firſt ſetting out; 
but, notwithſtanding thoſe, till experience is your 
guide, you will every now and then ſtep out of your 
way, or ſtumble. 4 
Lady Cheſterfield has juſt now received your Ger- 
man letter, for which ſhe thanks you; ſhe ſays the 
language is very correct; and I can plainly ſee the 
character is well formed, not to ſay better than your 
Engliſh character. Continue to write German fre- 


quently, that at may become quite familiar to you. 
p Adieu, 
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2 Augult che 21ft, O. 8. 1749. 

DEAR BOY, / _ wg 

Y the laſt letter that I received from Mr. Harte, 
B of the 3ziſt July, N. S. I ſuppoſe you are now 
either at Venice or Verona, and perfectly recovered of 
your late illneſs; which, I am daily more and more 
convinced, had .no conſumptive tendency : however, 
for ſome time ſtill, faites comme i y en avoit, be 
regular, and live peQorally, 

You will ſoon be at Courts, where, though you 
will not be concerned, yet reflection and obſervation 
upon what you ſee and hear there, may be of uſe to 
you, when hereafter you may come to be concerned 
in Courts yourſelf, Nothing in Courts is exactly as 
it appears to be; often very different; ſometimes 
directly contrary. Intereſt, which is the real ſpring 
of every thing there, equally creates and diſſolves 
friendſhips, produces and reconciles enmities; or, 
rather, allows of neither real friendſhips nor enmities; 
for, as Dryden very juſtly obſerves, Politicians neither 
love nor hate. This is ſo true, that you may think you 
connect yourſelf with two friends to-day, and be 
obliged, to-morrow, to make your option between 


them as enemies: obſerve, therefore, ſuch a degree of 


reſerve with your friends, as not to put yourſelf in 
their power, if they ſhould become your enemies ; 
and ſuch a degree of moderation with your enemies, 
as not to make it impoſſible for them to become og 
friends, 


Courts 
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Courts are, unqueſtionably, the ſeats of Politeneſs 
and Good-breeding ; were they not ſo, they would be 
the ſeats of ſlaughter and deſolation. Thoſe who 
now ſmile upon, and embrace, would affront and 
ſtab each other, if Manners did not interpoſe ; but 
Ambition and Avarice, the two prevailing paſſions 
at Courts, found Diſſimulation more effectual than 
Violence; and Diſſimulation introduced that habit of 
Politeneſs, which diſtinguiſhes the Courtier from the 
Country Gentleman. In the former caſe, the ſtrong: 
eſt body would n in the latter, the ſtrongeſt 
mind. 

A man of parts 1 efficiency need not flatter every 
body at Court ; but he. mult take great.care to offend 
nobody perſonally ; it being in. the power of very 
many to hurt him, who cannot. ſerve him. Homer 
- ſappoſes a chain let down from Jupiter to the earth, 

to connect him with: Mortals.. There is, at all Courts, 
a chain, which connects the Prince or the Miniſter, 
with the Page of the back-ſtairs,. or. the Chamber- 
maid, The King's Wife, or Miſtreſs, has an influ- 
_ ence over him; a Lover has an influence over her; 
the Chambermaid, or the Valet de Chambre, has an 
influence over both; and ſo ad infinitum. You mull, 

therefore, not break a link of that chain, by which 
you hope to climb up ta the Prince, 

You muſt renounce Courts, if you will not connive 
at Knaves, and tolerate Fools. Their number makes 
them conſiderable. You ſhould as little quarrel, Þ 

connect yourſelf with either. | 
Whatever you ſay or do at Court, you may depend 
upon it, will be known; the buſineſs of moſt of thoſe, 
: oy . 
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who crowd levees and antichambers, being, to repeat 


all that they ſee or hear, and a great deal that they 
neither ſee nor hear, according as they are inclined 
to the perſons concerned, or according to the wiſhes 
of thoſe to whom they hope to make their court. 
Great caution is therefore neceſſary ; and if, to great 
caution, you can join ſeeming frankneſs and open- 
neſs, you will unite what Machiavel reckons very 
dificult, but very neceſſary to be united; wolto 844 
e penſieri flrettt. 


Women are very apt to be mingled in | Court ins 


trigues; but they deſerve attention better than eon- 
fdence : to hold by them, is a very precarious tenure. 


I am agreeably interrupted in theſe refleftions by a 
letter which I have this moment recerved from Baron 


Firmian, Tt contains your panegyric, and with the 


frongeſt proteſtations imaginable that he does you 
only juſtice, I received this favourable account of 


you with pleafure, and I communicate it to you with 


as much. While you deſerve praiſe, it is reaſonable 
you ſhould know that you meet with it ; and I make 
no doubt, but it will encourage you in perſevering 
to deſerve it. This is one paragraph of the Baron's 
letter. Set maurs, dans un age fi tendre, regites 
« ſelon toutes les Ioix d* une morale exacte et ſenſte; fon 
application (that is what, I like) à tout ce gui S appelle 
*« tude ſerieuſe, et Belles Lettres, tloignte de Pombre 
* meme d un F aſte Pedanteſque, le rendent tres digne de 
vos tendres ſoins z et j; ai I honneur de vous aſſurer gue 
* chacun ſe louera beaucoup de fon commerce aiſt, et: de 


WY 


«© accordee 


© ſen amitis ; jen.ai profits avec plaifir ici et à Vienne, 
el Je ne cnois tres heureux de la permiſſion qu'il m'a. 


—— 
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. accordee de la continuer par la voie de lettres 
Reputation, like health, is preſerved and inereaſed 
by the ſame means by which it is acquired. Continue 
to deſire and deſerve praiſe, and you will certainly 
find it. Knowledge, adorned by Manners, will in- 
fallibly procure it. - Conſider, that you have but a 
little way farther to get to your journey's end ; there- 
fore, for God's ſake, do not ſlacken your pace; one 
year and a half more of ſound application, Mr. Harte 
aſſures me, will finiſh his work : and when his work 
is. finiſhed well, your own will be very eaſily done 
afterwards. ., Les Manieres et les Graces are no im- 
material parts of that work; and I beg that you will 
give as much of your, attention to them as to your 
books. Every thing depends upon them: /enza di 
u6i ogni fatica 3 vana. The various companies you 
now go into, will. procure them you, if you will care- 
fully obſerve and form yourſelf upon. thoſe who 
have them. | 
Adieu! God bleſs you! and may you ever deſerve 
that affection with which I am. now Yours ! 


* e Notwithſtanding his great youth, his Manners are regulated 
5 by the moſt unexceptionable rules of ſenſe, and of morality, 
« His application (that is 2vhat T like) to every kind of ſerious ſtudy, 
6% as well as to polite literature, without even the leaſt appearance 
« of oftentatious pedantry, render him worthy of your moſt tender 
ce affection; and I have the honour of aſſuring you, that every one 
* cannot but be pleaſed with the acquiſition of his acquaintance, 
« and of his friendſhip. I have profited of it, both here and at 
«© Vienna; and ſhall eſteem myſelf very happy to make uſe 0: the 
« permiſſion he has given me of continuing it by letter,” 
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. London, Sept. Sth, O. 8. 1749. 

DEAR BOY, © © 

Have received yours AR Laubach, of alle 1% 
of Auguſt, N. S. with the encloſed for Come 
Laſcaris; which I have given him, and with which 
he is extremely pleaſed, as I am with your account 
of Carniola. I am very glad that you attend to, 
and inform yourſelf of the political objects of the 


countries you go through. Trade and Manufactures 


are very conſiderable, not to ſay the moſt important 
ones: for, though Armies and Navies are the ſhining 


marks of the ſtrength of countries, they would be 


very ill paid, and conſequently fight very ill, if 
manufactures and commerce did not ſupport them. 
You have certainly obſerved in Germany the ineffi- 
ciency of great Powers, with great tracts of country, 
and ſwarms of men; which are abſolutely uſeleſs, if 
not paid by other Powers, who have the reſources of 
manufactures and commerce. This we have lately 
experienced to be the caſe of the to Empreſſes of 
Germany and Ruſſia: England, France, and Spain 
muſt pay their reſpective MO | band _— as well 
be without them. 


I have not the leaſt obje&ion to IO 3 10 . 
the bargain, the obſervation of natural curioſities; 


they are very welcome, provided they do not take up 
the room of better things. But the forms of govern- 
ment, the maxims of policy, the ſtrength or weak- 
wy the trade and commerce, of the ſeveral coun- 

tries, 
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tries, you ſee or hear of, are the important objects, 
which I recommend to your moſt minute inquiries, 
and moſt ſerious attention. I thought that the Re. 
public of Venice had, by this time, laid aſide that 
filly and frivolous piece of policy, of endeavouring ts 
conceal their form of government ; which any body 
may know, pretty nearly, by taking the pains to 
read four or five books, which explain all the great 
parts of it; and as for ſome of the little wheels of 
that machine, the, knowledge of them would be as 
little uſeful to others, as dangerous to themſelves. 
Their beſt policy (I can tell them) is to keep quiet, 
and to offend no one great Power, by joining with 
another. Their eſcape after the Ligue of Canbra, , 
ſhoald prove an uſeful leſſon to them. 

I am glad you frequent the aſſemblies at Venice. 
ths you ſeen Monſieur. and Madame Capello; ; and 
how did they receive you? Let me know who are the 
Ladies whoſe houſes you frequent the. moſt. Have 
you ſeen the Comteſſe d'Orſelſka, Princeſs. of Hol- 
ſtein ? Is Comte epic who. was the tenant . | 
at Venice? | 

You will, i in many . os, TY meet ade num- N 
bers of the Pretender's people (Engliſh, Scotch, and 
Iriſh fugitives) eſpecially at Rome; and probably the 
Pretender himſelf. It is none of your buſineſs to 
declare war on theſe people; as little as it is your in- 
tereſt, or, I hope, your inclination to connect yourſelf 
with them; and therefore-I recommend to you a per- 
fe& neutrality. Avoid them as much as you can 
with decency and good manners; but. when you 
cannot, ayoid any political converſation or debates 

2 with 
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with them: tell them that you do not concern your- 
ſelf with political matters; that you are neither a 
maker nor a depoſer of Kings; that when you left 
England, you left a King in it, and have not fince 
heard either of his death, or of any revolution that 
has happened, and that you take Kings and King- 
doms as you find them: but enter no farther into 
matters with them, which can be of no uſe, and 
might bring on heats and quarrels. When you ſpeak 
of the old Pretender, you will call him only the 
Chevalier de St. George; but mention him as ſeldom 
as poſſible. Should he chance to ſpeak- to you, at 
any aſſembly (as, I am told, he ſometimes does to the 
Engliſh) be ſure that you ſeem not to know him; 
and anſwer him civilly, but always either in French 
or in Italian; and give him, in the former, the ap- 
pellation of Morfieur, and in the latter, of Signore. 
Should you meet with the Cardinal of Vork, you will 
be under no difficulty, for he has; as Cardinal, an 
undoubted right to Eminenza. Upon the whole, ſee 
any of thoſe people as little as poſſible; when you 
do ſee them, be civil to them, upon the footing of 
rangers ; but never be drawn into any altercations 
with them, about the i W a of cheir Ig, - 
as they call him, IF 

It is to nd ſort of purpoſe to talk to -rhoſs people 
of the natural rights of mankind, and the particular 
conſtitution of this country. Blinded by prejudices, 
ſoured by misfortunes,” and tempted by their neceſ. 
ſities, they are as incapable of reaſoning rightly, as 
they have hitherto been of acting wiſely. The late 
Lord Pembroke never would know any thing that he 


had 
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had not a mind to know ; and in this caſe, I adviſe 
you to follow his example. Never know either the 
father or the two. ſons, any otherwiſe than as fo- 
reigners; and ſo not knowing their pretenſions, you 
bave no occaſion to diſpute them. 

I can never help recommending to- you the utmoſt 
attention and care, to acquire les Manieres, la Tour- 
mure, et les Graces d un Galant Homme, et d'un Homme 
de Cour. They ſhould appear in every look, in every 
action; in your addreſs, and even in your dreſs, if 

you would either pleaſe or riſe in the world. That 
you may do both, (and both are in your power) is 
moſt ardently wiſhed von, by Yours. 


P. 8. I made Comte Lafcarls ſhow me e your 1 

Which I liked very well: the ſtyle was eaſy and na- 
tural, and the French pretty correct. There were ſo 
few faults in the orthography, that a little more ob- 
| ſervation of the beſt French authors, will make you 
a correct maſter of that neceſſary language. 

I hill not conceal from you, that I have lately had 
extraordinary good accounts of you, from an unſuſ- 
pected and judicious perſon ; who promiſes me, that, 
with a little more of the world, your Manners and 
Addreſs will equal your knowledge. This is the 
more pleaſing to me, as thoſe were the two articles of 
which I was the moſt doubtful. Theſe commenda- 
tions will not, I am perſuaded, make you vain and 
coxcomical, but only wenn oy to 80 on in the 
Lanka Mp: 
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London, Sept. 12th, O. 8. 1 749. 
DEAR BOY, | 

1 ſeems extraordinary, but it is very true, that 
my anxiety for you increaſes i in proportion to the 
good accounts which I receive of you from all hands, 
7 promiſe myſelf ſo much from you, that I dread the 
leaſt diſappointment; You are now ſo near the port, 
which I have ſo Jong wiſhed and laboured to bring 
you ſafe into, that my concern would be doubled, 
ſould you be ſhipwrecked within ſight of it. The 
object, therefore, of this letter i is, (laying. aſide all 
the anthority of a parent) to con} ure you as a friend, 
by the affection you have for me (and ſurely you 
have reaſon to have ſome) and by the regard you 
have for yourſelf, to go on, with aſſiduity and atten- 
tion, to complete that work, which, of late, you have 
carried on ſo well, and which is now ſo near being 
finiſhed, My wiſhes, and my plan were to make you 
ſhine, and diſtinguiſh yourſelf equally in the learned 
and the polite world. Few have been able to do .it, 
Deep learning is generally tainted with pedantry, or 
at leaſt unadorned by manners; as, on the other 
hand, polite manners, and the turn of the. world, 
are too often unſupported by knowledge, and con- 
equently end contemptibly in the frivolous diſſipa- 
tion of drawing-rooms and ruelles. Vou are now got 
over the dry and difficult parts of learning; what 
remains, requires much more time than trouble. | 
You have loſt time by your ilineſs; you muſt regain 
9 it 
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it now or never. I therefore moſt earneſtly defire, 
for your own ſake, that for theſe next ſix months, 
at leaſt fix hours every morning, uninterruptedly, 
may be inviolably ſacred to your ſtudies with Mr. 
Harte. I do not know whether he will require ſo 
much, but I know that I do, and hope you will, and 
- conſequently prevail with him to give you that time: 
I own it is a good deal; but when both you and he 
conſider, that the work will be ſo much better, and 
ſo much ſooner done, by ſuch an aſſiduous and con- 
tinued application, you will neither of you think 
it too much, and each will find his account in it. 
So much for the mornings, which, from your own 
good ſenſe, and Mr. Harte's tenderneſs and care of 
you, will, I am ſure, be thus well employed. It is 
not only reaſonable, but uſeful too, that your even- 
ings ſhould be devoted to amuſements and pleaſures; 
and therefore I not only allow, but recommend, that 
they ſhould be employed at aſſemblies, balls, /pe2a- 
cles, and in the beſt companies; with this reſtriction 
only, That the conſequences of the evenings diver- 
ſions may not break in upon the mornings ſtudies, by 
breakfaſtings, viſits, and idle parties into the coun- 
try. At your age, you need not be aſhamed, when 
any of theſe morning parties are propoſed, to ſay 
you muſt beg to be excuſed, for you are obliged to 
devote your mornings to Mr. Harte; that I will have | 
it ſo; and that you dare not do otherwiſe. Lay it 
all upon me; though I am perſuaded it will be as 
much your own inclination as it is mine. But thoſe 
frivolous, idle people, whoſe time hangs upon their 
own Kinds, and who deſire to make others loſe theirs 

too, 
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too, are not to be reaſoned with ; 'and indeed it 1 
be doing them too much honour. The ſhorteſt, civil 


anſwers; are the beſt ; T1 cannot, I dare not, inſtead. of 


[ vill not; for if you were to enter with them into 


the neceflity of ſtudy, and. the uſefulneſs of know- 


ledge, it would only furniſh them wath matter for 
their filly jeſts; which, though I would not have you 


mind, I would not have you invite. I will ſuppoſe you 


at Rome, ſtudying ſix hours uninterruptedly with 
Mr. Harte, every morning, and paſſing your even- 
ings with the beſt company of Rome, obſerving their 
manners and forming your own; and I will ſuppoſe 
a number of idle, ſauntering, illiterate Engliſh, as 


there commonly is there, living intirely with one 


another, ſupping, drinking, and ſitting up late at 
each other's lodgings ; commonly in riots and ſcrapes, 


when drunk; and never in good company when 


ſober. I will take one of theſe pretty fellows, and 
give you the dialogue between him and yourſelf ; 


ſuch as I dare ſay it will be on his ſide; and ſuch 


as I hope it will be on yours. 


karin Will oak come and breakfaſt with me 
o-morrow; there will be four or five of our country- 
men ; we have provided chaiſes, and we will drive 
Cade out of town after breakfaſt ? 
Stanhope. I am very ſorry I cannot; 


but I am 
obliged to be at home all morning. 


— 


Engliſhman. Why then we will come and break- 


faſt with you. 5 


Stanhope. I can't do that neither, 1 am engaged. 
Engliſnman. Well then, let it be the next day. 


— 
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Stanhope, To tell you the truth, it can be no day 
in the morning; for I neither go dart nor. * any 
body at home before twelve. 

Engliſhman. And what the devil do yes 40 with 
yourſelf till twelve o'clock ? | 

Stanhope. 1 am not by myſelf, 1 am with Mr. 


Harte. 
Engliſhman. Then what the devil ao 1 do with 


him? 


Stanhope. We fudy ant things; ; we e read, we 
converſe. 

Engliſhman. Very pretty amuſement indeed! Are 
you to take Orders then? 

Stanhope. Yes, my father 8 n 1 belies [ 
muſt take, 

Engliſhman. Why haſt thou no more Foirit, / thin 
to mind an old fellow a thouſand miles off? 

Stanhope. If I don't mind his orders, he won't 
mind my draughts. 

Engliſhman, What does che old prig . 
then? threatened folks live long: never mind threats. 

Stanhope. No, I can't ſay that he has ever threa- 


tened me in his life ; but I believe I had beſt 1 not 


provoke him. 

_ Engliſhman. Pooh! you would have one angry 
letter from the old e and chere would be an 
end df it:. EE: A 5 

. Stanhope. You mike him gl he always 
does more than he ſays. He has never been angry 


with me yet, that I remember, in his life: but if 1 


were to provoke him, I am ſure he would never for- 


give me: he would be cooly immoveable, and 1 
* | might 
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might beg and pray, and write my heart out to no 
purpoſe. | 

Engliſhman. Why then be is an odd dog, that's all 
I can ſay; and pray, are you to obey your dry-n urſe 
too, this ſame, what's his name — Mr. Hatte ? 

Stanhope. Yes. 

Engliſhman. So he ſtuffs you all morning with 
Greek, and Latin, and Logic, and all that. Egad I 
have a dry-nurſe too, but I never looked into a book 
with him in my life; I have not ſo much as ſeen the 
face of him this week, and don't care a louſe if I ne- 
ver ſee it again. 

Stanhope. My dry-nurſe never defres any thing of 
me that is not reaſonable, and for my own good ; and 
therefore I like to be with him. 

Engliſhman. Very ſententious and edifying, upon 
my word | at this rate you will be reckoned a very 
good young man. 

Stanhope. Why, that will do me no hats: 

Engliſhman. Will you be with us to-morrow in 
the evening then? We ſhall be ten with you; and I 
have got ſome excellent good wine ; and we'll be 
very merry. | 955 

Stanhope. I am very much obliged to you, but I 
am engaged for all the evening, to-morrow ; firſt at 
Cardinal Albani's ; and then to ſup at the Venetian 
Embaſſadreſs's. 

Engliſhman. How the devil can you Like being al- 
ways with theſe foreigners ? I never go amon gſt them, 
with all their formalities and ceremonies, I am never 
ealy in company with them, and I don't know why, 
but I am aſhamed, | 


Vol. II. | K | Stanhope. 
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Stanhope. I am neither aſhamed nor afraid : I am 
very eaſy with them; they are very eaſy with me; J 
get the language, and I ſee their charaQers, by con- 
verſing with them; and that is what we are ſent 
abroad for. Is it not? 

Engliſhman. I hate your modeſt women's company ; 
your women of faſhion as they call 'em. I don't 
know what to ſay to them, for my part. 

Stanhope. Have you ever converſed with them ? 

Engliſhman. No: I never converſed with them; 
but I have been ſometimes in their company, . 
much againſt my will. 

Stanhope. But at leaſt they have done you no hurt; 
which is, probably, more than you can ſay of the 
women you do converſe with. 

Engliſhman, That's true, I own ; but for all that, 
I-would rather keep company with my ſurgeon half 
the year, than with your wamen of faſhion the year 
round. | | 

- Stanhope. Taftes are different, you know, and an 
man follows his own. 

Engliſhman, That's true; but thine's a deviliſh 
odd one, Stanhope. All morning with thy dry-nurſe; 
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1 | all the evening in formal fine company; and all day 
i long afraid of old Daddy in England. Thou art a 

| | l queer fellow, and I am afraid there's _— to be 
| |; made of thee. ; 
| | | Stanhope. I am afraid ſo too. | 
| Engliſhman. Well then ; good he to you : you 


have no objection, I hope, to my being drunk to- ö 
1 night, which I certainly will be. 

1 | Stanhope. Not in the leaſt ; nor to your being ſick 
4 2 = to-morrow, 
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do- morrow, Which you as certainly will be; and fo 
good night too. 


You will obſerve, that I have not put into your 
mouth thoſe good arguments, which upon ſuch an 
occaſion would, I am ſure, occur to you; as piety 
and affection towards me; regard and friendſhip for 
Mr. Harte; reſpe& for your own moral character, 
and for all the relative duties of Man, Son, Pupil, 

and Citizen. Such ſolid arguments would be thrown . 
away upon ſuck ſhallow puppies. Leave them to 
their ignorance, and to their dirty, diſgraceful vices. 
They will ſeverely feel the effects of them, when it 
will be too late, Without the comfortable refuge of 
learning, and with all the ſickneſs and pains of a 
ruined ſtomach, and a rotten carcaſe, if they happen 
to arrive at old-age, it is an uneaſy and ignominious 
one. The ridicule which ſuch fellows endeavour to 
| throw upon thoſe who are not like them, is, in the 
opinion of all men of ſenſe, the moſt authentic pane- 
eric. Go on, then, my dear child, in the way you 
are in, only for a year and half more; that is all I 
aſk of you. After that, I promiſe that you ſhall be 
your own maſter, and that I will pretend to no other 
title than that of your beſt and trueſt Friend, You 
ſhall receive advice, but no orders, from me; and in 
truth you will want no other advice but ſuch as youth 
and inexperience muſt neceſſarily require. You ſha!l 
certainly want nothing, that is requiſite, not only for 
your conveniency; but alſo for your pleaſures, which 
| always defire ſhould be gratified. You will ſuppoſe 
| that I mean the pleaſures d"uz honnete homme. 

| K 2 | While 
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While you are learning Italian, which 1 hope you 


do with diligence, pray take care to continue your 


German, which you may have frequent opportunities 
of ſpeaking; I would alſo have you keep up your 
knowledge of the Fas Publicum Imperii, by looking 
over, now and then, thoſe ineftimable manuſcripts, 
which Sir Charles Williams, who arrived here laſt 
week, aſſures me you have made upon that ſubje&, 
It will be .of very great uſe to you, when you come 
to be concerned in foreign affairs ; as you ſhall be (if 


you qualify yourſelf for them) younger than ever 


any other was ; I mean before you are twenty. Sir 
Charles tells me, that he will anfwer for your learn- 
ing; and that, he believes, you will acquire that ad- 
drefs, and thoſe graces, which are ſo neceſſary to give 
it its full luſtre and value. But he confeſſes, that he 
doubts more of the latter than of the former. The 
jeſtice which he does Mr. Harte, in his panegyrics of 
him, makes me hope, that there is likewiſe a great deal 
of truth in his encomiums of you. Are you pleaſed 
with, and proud of the reputation which you have 
already acquired? Surely you are, for I am ſure J 
am. Will you do any thing to leſſen or forfeit it? 
Surely you will not. And will you not do all you 
can to extend and increaſe it? Surely you will. It 
is only going on for a year and a half longer, as you 
have gone on for the two years laſt paſt, and devoting 
half the day only to application; and you will be fure 
to make the earlieſt figure and fortune in the world, 
that ever man made. Adieu, 


% 


LETTER 


LETTER CLXI. 


2 London, Sept. 22d, O. 8. 1749. 
Fenn, 55 

F I had faith in philters and love potions, I ſhould 
ſuſpe& that you had given Sir Charles Williams 
ſome, by the manner in which he ſpeaks of you, not 


only to me, but to every body elſe. I will not re- 


peat to you what he ſays of the extent and correctneſs 
of your knowledge, as it might either make you vain, 


or perſuade you that you had already enough of 


what nobody can have too much. You will eafily 
imagine how many queſtions I aſked, and how nar- 


rowly I ſifted him upon your ſubje& : he anſwered 
me, and I dare fay with truth, juſt as I could have 
wiſhed ; till, fatisfied intirely with his accounts of 
your character and learning, I inquired into other 
matters, intrinſically indeed of leſs conſequence, but 
till of great conſequence to every man, and of more 
to you than to almoſt any man; I mean, your ad- 


dreſs, manners, and air. To theſe queſtions, the 
ſame truth which he had obſerved before, obliged 
him to give me much leſs ſatisfactory anſwers. And 
as he thought himſelf, in friendſhip both to you and 


me, obliged to tell me the diſagreeable, as well as the 
agreeable truths, upon the ſame principle I think 


myſelf obliged to repeat them to you. 

He told me then, that in company you were fre- 
quently moſt provetinely inattentive, abſent, and 
4 trait; that you came into a room, and preſented 

4-4 | yourſelf 
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yourſelf very awkwardly ; that at table you conſtantly 
threw down knives, forks, napkins, bread, c. and 
that you neglected your perſon and dreſs, to a degree 
unpardonable at any age, and much more ſo at your 
vears. 

Theſe things, how immaterial ſoever they may 
ſcem to people who do not know the world, and the 
natu of mankind, give me, who know them to be 
exceedingly material, very great concern. I have 
long diſtruſted you, and therefore frequently admo- 
niſhed you, upon theſe articles; and I tell you 
Plainly, that I ſhall not be eaſy, till I hear a very 
different account of them. I know no one thing 


more offenſive to a company, than that inattention 


and ditrafion. It is ſhowing them the utmoſt con- 
tempt ; and people never forgive contempt. No man 
is diferait with the man he fears, or the woman he 
loves; which is a proof that every man can get the 
better of that diftra#iom, when he thinks it worth 
his while to do ſo; and, take my word for it, it is 
always worth his while. For my own part, I would 
rather be in company with a dead man, than with 
an abſent one ; for if the dead man gives me no plea- 
ſure, at leaſt he ſhows me no contempt ; whereas the 


abſent man, filently indeed, but very plainly, tells 


me that he does not think me worth his attention. 
Beſides, can an abſent man make any obſervations 
upon the characters, cuſtoms, and manners of the 
company ? No. He may be in the beſt companies 


all his life-time. (if they will admit him, which, if ! 


were they, I would not) and never be one jot the 
wiſer, I never will converſe with an abſent man; 
one 
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one may as well talk to a deaf one. It is, in truth, 
a practical blunder, to addreſs ourſelves to a man, 

who we ſee plainly, neither hears, minds, nor un- 
derſtands us. Moreover, I aver, that no man is, in 
any degree, fit for either buſineſs or converſation, 
who cannot, and does not, direct and command his 
attention to the preſent object, be that what it will. 


You know, by experience, that I grudge no expence 


in your education, but I will poſitively not keep you 


a Flapper. You may read, in Dr. Swift, the de- 
ſeription of theſe Flappers, and the uſe they were of 


to your friends the Laputans; whoſe minds (Gulli- 
ver ſays) are ſo taken up with intenſe ſpeculations, 


that they neither can ſpeak, or attend to the diſ- 


courſes of others, without being rouſed by ſome ex- 
ternal tation upon the organs of ſpeech and hearing; 
for which reaſon, thoſe people who are able to afford 
it, always keep a Flapper in their family, as one of 
their domeſtics ; nor ever walk about, or make viſits, 


without him. This Flapper is likewiſe employed 


diligently to attend his maſter in his walks; and, up- 
on occaſion, to give a ſoft flap upon his eyes; becauſe 
he is always ſo wrapped up in cogitation, that he is 
in manifeſt danger of falling down every precipice, 
and bouncing his head againſt every poſt, and, in 
the ſtreets, of joſtling others, or being joſtled into 


the kennel himſelf. If Chriſtian will undertake this 


province into the bargain, with all my heart; but I 
will not allow him any increaſe of wages upon that 
ſcore. In ſhort, I give you fair warning, that, when 


we meet, if you are abſent in mind, F will ſoon be 


abſent in body; for it will be impoſlible for me to 
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ſtay in the room: and if at table you throw down 
your knife, plate, bread, &c. and hack the wing of 
a chicken for half an hour, without being able to cut 
it off, and your ſleeve all the time in another diſh, I 
muſt riſe from table to eſcape the fever you would cer- 
tainly give me. Good God ! how I Thould be ſhock- 
ed, if you came into my room, for the firſt time, 
with two left legs, preſenting yourſelf with all the 
graces and dignity of a Taylor, and your clothes 
hanging upon you, like thoſe in Monmouth-ftreet, 
upon tenter-hooks ! whereas I expect, nay require to 
ſee you preſent yourſelf with the eaſy and genteel air 
of a man of Faſhion, who has kept good company. I 
expect you not only well dreſſed, but very well 
dreſſed: I expect a gracefulneſs in all your motions, 
and ſomething particularly engaging in your addreſs, 
All this I expect, and all this it is in your power, by 
care and attention, to make me find; but, to tell 
you the plain truth, if I do not find it, we ſhall not 
converſe very much together ; for I cannot ſtand in- 
attention and awkwardneſs ; it would endanger my 
health. You have often ſeen, and I have as often 
made you obſerve Ls diſtinguiſhed inattention and 
awkwardneſs. Wrapped up, like a Laputan, in 
intenſe thought, and poſlibly, ſometimes, in no 
thought at all (which, I believe, is very often the 
caſe of abſent people) he does not know his moſt in- 


timate acquaintance by ſight, or anſwers them as if 


he were at croſs purpoſes. He leaves his hat in one 

oom, his ſword in another, and would leave his ſhoes 

ia a third, if his buckles, though awry, did not fave 
them: his legs and arms, by his awkward manage- 

ment 


| e 28s 7 5 OW 20% 


ment of them, ſeem to have undergone the Queſtion 

extraordinaire; and his head, always hanging upon 
one or other of his ſhoulders, ſeems to have received 
the firſt ſtroke upon a block. I fincerely value and 

eſteem him for his Parts, Learning, and Virtue; but 
for the ſoul of me I cannot love him in company. 
This will be univerſally the caſe, in common life, of 
every inattentive, awkward man, let his real merit 
and knowledge be ever ſo great. When I was of 
your age, I deſired to ſhine, as far as I was able, in 
every part of life; and was as attentive to my Man- 
ners, my Dreſs, and my Air, in company on even- 
ings, as to my Books and my Tutor in the mornings, . 
A young fellow ſhould be ambitious to ſhine in every 
thing; and, of the two, always rather overdo than 
underdo. Theſe things are, by no means, trifles ;. 
they are of infinite conſequence to thoſe who are to 
be thrown into the great world, and who would make- 
a figure or a fortune in it. It is not ſufficient to de- 
ſerve well; one muſt pleaſe well too. Awkward, diſ- 
agreeable merit will never carry any body far. 
Wherever you find. a good dancing-maſter,. pray let 
him put you. upon your haunches ; not ſo much for 
the ſake of dancing, as for coming into a room, and 
preſenting yourſelf genteely and gracefully, Wo- 
men, whom you ought to endeavour to pleaſe, can- 
not forgive a vulgar and awkward air and geſtures z, 
il leur faut du brillant. The generality of men are 
pretty like then, and are equally taken by the lame: 
exteri 107 Traces. 
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they may be buckled even upon your feet, and that 
your ſtockings may not hide them. I ſhould be ſorry 
vou were an egregious fop; but I proteſt, that, of the 
two, I would rather have you a Fop than a Sloven, 
F think negligence in my own dreſs, even at my age, 
when certainly I expect no advantages from my dreſs, 
would be indeceat with regard to others. I have 
done with fine clothes; but J will have my plain 
clothes fit me, and made like other people's. In the 
evenings, I recommend to you the company of women 
of faſhion, who have a right to attention, and will be 


paid it. Their company will ſmooth your manners, 


and give you a habit of attention and reſpect ; of 
which you will find the advantage among men. 

My plan for you, from the beginning, has been to 
make you ſhine equally in the learned and in the po- 
lite world ; the former part is almoſt completed to 
my wiſhes, and will, I am perſuaded, in a little time 
more, be quite ſo. The latter part is ſtill in your 
power to complete; and I flatter myſelf that you 
will do it, or elfe the former part will avail you very 


little; eſpecially in your department, where the ex- 
terior addreſs and graces do half the buſineſs ; they 


muſt be the harbingers of your merit, or your merit 
will be very coldly received: all can, and do judge 

of the former, few of the latter. PK 
Mr. Harte tells me, that you have grown very 
much fince your illnets : if you get up to five feet 
ten, or even nine inches, your figure will probably 
be a good one; and, if well drefied and genteel, will 
probably pleaſe ; which is a much greater advantage 
to 


% & 


SCE I EE 
to a man, than people commonly think. Lord Bacon 


calls it a letter of recommendation. 


I would wiſh you to be the onjꝭB homo, Phomme uni- 
verſel. You are nearer it, if you pleaſe, than ever 


any body was at your age; and if you will but, for 


the courſe of this next year only, exert your whole 
attention to your ſtudies in the morning, and to your 


addreſs, manners, air, and tournure, in the evenings, 


you will be the man I wiſh you, and the man that is 


rarely ſeen. 


Our letters go, at beſt, ſo irregularly, and ſo often 
miſcarry totally, that, for greater ſecurity, I repeat 


the fame things. So, though I acknowledged by laſt 


poſt Mr. Harte's letter of the 8th September, N. 8: 


acknowledge i it again by this to you. If this ſhould 
find you ſtill at Verona, let it inform you, that I wiſh 
you would ſet out ſoon for Naples; unleſs Mr. 
Harte ſhould think it better for you to ſtay at Ve- 
rona, or any other place' on this fide Rome, till 


you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, if he likes it 


better, I amy very willing that you ſhould go directly 
from Verona to Rome : for you cannot have too much 
of Rome, whether upon account of the language, the 


curioſities, or the company. My only reaſon for 
mentioning Naples, is for the ſake of the climate, 


upon account of your health; but, if Mr. Harte 
thinks your health is now ſo well reſtored as to be 
above climate, he may ſteer your courſe wherever he 


thinks proper ; and, for aught I know, your going 


directly to Rome, and conſequently ſtaying there ſo 


much the longer, may be as well as any thing elle, 
K 6 ] think 
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J think you and I cannot put our affairs in better 
hands than in Mr. Harte's; and J will take his in- 


fallibility againſt the Pope's, with ſome odds on his 
ſide. 4 propos of the Pope; remember to be preſented 
to him before you leave Rome, and go through the 


neceſſary ceremonies for it, whether of kiſſing his 


flipper or his b—h ; for I would never deprive my- 
ſelf of any thing that I wanted to do or ſee, by re- 
fuſing to comply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. When 
I was in Catholic countries, I never declined kneel- 
ng in their churches at the elevation, nor elſewhere, 
when the Hoſt went by. It is a complaiſance due to 
the cuſtom of the plate, and by no means, as ſome 
filly people have imagined, an implied approbation 
of their doctrine. Bodily attitudes and ſituations are 
things ſo very indifferent in themſelves, that I would 
quarrel with nobody about them. It may, indeed, 
be improper for Mr. Harte to pay that tribute of com- 


plaiſance, upon account of his character. 


This letter is very long, and poſſibly a very tedious. 
one; but my anxiety for your perfection is ſo great, and 
particularly at this critical and deciſive period of your 
life, that I am only afraid of omitting, but never of 
repeating, or dwelling too long upon any thing, that 
I think may be of the leaſt uſe to you, Have the 
ſame anxiety for yourſelf, that I have for you, and all 
will do well, Adieu! my dear child. | 


— 


LETTER 
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LETTER CLXII. 


; London, Sept. wth, O. S. 1749. 
DEA R BOY,- 


Vulgar, eididiry way of chinRing; ties, or 


ſpeaking, implies a low education, and a habit 


of low company. Voung people contract it at ſchool, 
or among ſervants, with whom they are too often 


uſed to converſe; but, after they frequent good com- 
pany, they muſt want attention and obſervation very 


much, if they do not lay it quite aſide. And indeed 
if they do not, good company will be very apt to lay 

them aſide. The various kinds of vulgariſms are in- 
| finite: I cannot pretend to point them out to you; 


but I will give ſome ſamples, by which _ ey : 


gueſs at the reſt. 
A vulgar man 1s captious and jealous ; eager and 
impetuous about trifles. He ſuſpe&s himſelf to be 


ſighted, thinks every thing that is ſaid meant at 


him: if the company happens to laugh, he is per- 
ſuaded they laugh at him; he grows angry and teſty, 
ſays ſomething very impertinent, and draws himſelf 
into a ſcrape, by ſhowing what he calls a proper ſpi- 
rit, and aſſerting himſelf, A man of faſhion does 


not ſuppoſe himſelf to be either the ſole or principal 


object of the thoughts, looks, or words of. the com- 
| pany; and never ſuſpects that he is either lighted or 
laughed at, unſeſs he is. conſcious that he deſerves it. 
And if (which very ſeldom happens) the company 1s 
abſurd or ill-bred enough to do either, he does not 
care two pence, unleſs the inſult be ſo groſs and plain 
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as to require ſatisfaction of another kind. As he is 
above trifles, he is never vehement and eager about 
them; and, wherever they are concerned, rather ac- 
quieſces than wrangles. A vulgar man's converſa- 
tion always ſavours ſtrongly of the lowneſs of his 
education and company. It turns chiefly upon his 
domeſtic affairs, his ſervants, the excellent order he 
keeps in his own family, and the little anecdotes of 
the neighbourhood ; all which he. relates with em- 
phaſis, as intereſting matters. He is a man goſſip. 
i Voulgariſm in language is the next and diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of bad company, and a bad educa- 
tion. A man of faſhion avoids nothing with more 
care than that. Proverbial expreſſions, and trite ſay- 
ings, are the flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. 
Would he ſay, that men differ in their taſtes; he 
both ſupports and adorns that opinion by the good 
1 | old ſaying, as he reſpectfully calls it, That at isone 
WI. man's Meat is another man's Poiſon. If any body at- 
| | tempts being /mart, as he calls it, upon him; he 
| gives them Tit for Tat, aye, that he does. He has 
0 always ſome favourite word for the time being; 
which, for the ſake of uſing often, he commonly 
| abuſes: Such as va angry, waſtly kind, waſtly 
| handſome, and va ugly. Even his pronunciation 
l of proper words carries the mark of the beaſt along 
1 with it. He calls the earth yearth ; he is obleiged not 
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118 obliged to you. He goes to wards, and not towards 
| | : ſuch a place. He ſometimes affects hard words, by 
10 way of ornament, which he always mangles like a 
| | | learned woman. A man of faſhion never has recourſe 

I 


to proverbs, and vulgar aphoriſms B; uſes neither fa- 
| | — ä | vourite 
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rourite words nor hard words; but takes great care 
to ſpeak very correctly and grammatically, and to 
pronounce properly ; ; that is, according to the uſage 
of the beſt companies, 

An awkward addreſs, ungraceful attitudes and 
actions, and a certain left-handedneſs (if I may uſe 
that word) loudly proclaim low education and low 
company ; for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that a man 
can have frequented good company, without having 
catched ſomething, at leaſt, of their air and motions. 
A new-raiſed man is diſtinguiſhed in a regiment by 
his awkwardneſs ; but he muſt be impenetrably dull, 
if, in a month or two's time, he cannot perform at 
leaſt the common manual exerciſe, and look like a 
ſoldier. The very accoutrements of a man of faſhion, 
are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. He is 
at a loſs what to do with his hat, when it is not upon 
his head; his cane (if unfortunately he wears one) 
is at perpetual war with every cup of tea or coffee he 
drinks; deſtroys them firſt, and then accompanies 
them in their fall. His ſword is formidable only to 
his own legs, which would poſſibly carry him fait 
enough out of the way of any {word but his own, 
His clothes fit him fo ill, and conſtrain him ſo much, 
that he ſeems rather their priſoner than their proprie- 
tor. He preſents himſelf in company, like a crimi- 
nal in a court of juſtice ; his very air condemns him; 
and people of faſhion will no more connect themſelves 
with the one, than people of character will with the 
other. This repulſe drives and ſinks him into low 
company; a gulph from whence no man, after a cer- 
tain age, ever emerged, 
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Les manieres nobles et aiſtes, la tournure d 1 homme 
de condition, le ton de la bonne compagnie „ les Graces, |: 
Je ne ſgais quoi qui plait, are as neceſſary to adorn and 
introduce your intrinfic merit and knowledge, as the 
poliſh is to the diamond; which, without that poliſh, 


would never be worn, whatever it might weigh. Do 


not imagine that theſe accompliſhments are only uſe. 
ful with women ; they are much more ſo with men; 
In a public aſſembly, what an advantage has a grace: 
ful ſpeaker, with genteel motions, a handſome figure; 
and a liberal air, over one, who ſhall ſpeak full a; 


much good ſenſe, but deftitute of theſe ornaments ! 


In buſineſs, how prevalent are the Graces, how de: 


trimental is the want of them? By the help of theſe 


J have known ſome men refuſe favours, leſs offen- 


' ſively than others granted them. The utility of them 


in Courts, and Negotiations, is inconceivable. You 
gain the hearts, and conſequently the ſecrets, of nine 
in ten that you have to do with, in fpight even of 
their prudence ; which will, nine times in ten, be 
the dupe of their hearts and of their ſenſes. Conf: 
der the importance of. theſe things as they deſerve; 


and you will not loſe one moment in the purſuit of | 


them. SOT 
You are travelling now in a country once ſo famous 
both for arts and arms, that (however degenerated at 


preſent) it ſtill deſerves your attention and reflection. 


View it therefore with care, compare its former with 


its preſent: ſtate, and examine into the cauſes of its 


riſe, and its decay, Conſider it claſſically and poli- 
tically, and do not run through it, as too many of 
your young countrymen do, muſically, and (to uſe 
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4 ridiculous word) 4nick-knackically, No piping nor 
fddling, I beſeech you; no days loſt in poring upon 
almoſt imperceptible Intaglios and Cameos : and do not 
become a Virtuoſo of ſmall wares. Form a taſte of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, if you pleaſe, 


by a careful examination of the works of the beſt. | 


ancient and modern artiits ; thoſe are liberal arts, and 
a real taſte and knowledge of them become a man of 
faſhion very well. But, beyond certain bounds, the 
Man of Taſte ends, and the frivolous Virtuoſo begins. 
Your friend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined 
with me yeſterday. He has more good-nature and 
generoſity, than parts. However, I will ſhow him 
all the civilities that his Kindneſs to you ſo juſtly 
deſerves, Me tells me that you are taller than I am, 
which I am very glad of: I defire you may excel 
me in every thing eMe too; and, far from repining, 
I ſhall rejoice at your ſuperiority, He commends 
your friend Mr. Stevens extremely; of whom, too, 

I have heard ſo good a character from other people, 
that I am very glad of your connection with him. 
It may prove of uſe to you hereafter. When you 
meet with ſuch ſort of Engliſhmen abroad, who, either 
from their parts, or their rank, are likely to make 
a figure at home, I would adviſe you to cultivate 
them, and get their favourable teſtimony of you here, 
eſpecially thoſe who are to return to England before 
you Sir Charles Williams has puffed you (as the 
mob call it) here extremely. If three or four more 

people of parts do the ſame, before you come back, 
your firſt appearance in London will be to great 
| advantage. 


— —— 
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advantage. Many people do, and indeed ought 
to take things upon truſt; many more do, who 
need not; and few dare diſſent from an 
opinion. Adieu. 


„ 
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L BTT En CEXIV. 
gh London, October the zd, O. S. 1 749. 
DE AR BOY, 


Received by the laſt poſt your letter of the 22d 
1 September, N. S. but I have not received that 


from Mr. Harte, to which you refer, and which 


you ſay contained your reaſons for leaving Verona, 


and returning to Venice; fo that I am intirely igno- 


+ ab *b 


ele 


Indeed the irregularity and negligence 
of the poſt provoke me, as they break the thread of 


the accounts I want to receive from you, and of the 
inſtructions and orders which I ſend you almoſt every 


Had it not been for their miſcarriage, you would not. 


poſt, Of theſe laſt twenty poſts, I am ſure that J 
have wrote eighteen, either to you or to Mr. Harte, 
and it does not appear, by your letter, that all, of 
even any of my letters have been received. I defire, 
for the future, that both you and Mr. Harte will, 
conſtantly, in your letters, mention the dates of mine. 


have been in the uncertainty you ſeem to be in at 
preſent, with regard to your future motions. . Had 
you received my letters, you would have been by 


this time at Naples: but we muſt, now, take things 


where they are: 
| Upon 


eſtabliſhed 


1 nite Sent 5 ary 


Upon the receipt then of this letter, you will as 
ſon as conveniently you can, ſet out for Rome : 
where you will not arrive too long before the Jubi- 
le, conſidering the difficulties of getting lodgings, 
and other accommodations there at this time. I leave 
the choice of the route to you; but I do by no means 
| intend that you ſhould leave Rome after the Jubilee, 
as you ſeem to hint in your letter: on the contrary, 
| will have Rome your head-quarters for fix months 
at leaſt; till you ſhall have, in a manner, acquired 
the Jus Civitatis there. More things are to be ſeen 
and learned there, than in any other town in Europe; 
there are the beſt maſters to inſtru, and the beſt. 

companies to poliſh you. In the ſpring, you may 
make (if you pleaſe) frequent excurſions to Naples; 
but Rome muſt ftill be your head-quarters, till the 
heats of June drive you from thence to ſome other 
place in Italy, which we ſhall think of by that time. 
As to the expence which you mention, I do not re- 
gard it in the leaſt: from your infancy to this day, 
never grudged any expence in your education, 
and ſtill leſs do it now, that it is become more im- 
portant and deciſive. I attend to the objects of your 
expences, but not to the ſums. I will certainly not 
pay one ſhilling for your loſing your noſe, your mo- 
ney, or your reaſon ; that is, I will not contribute 
to women, gaming, and drinking, But I will moſt 
chearfully ſupply, not only every neceſſary, but every 
decent expence you can make. I do not care what 
the beſt maſters coſt, I would have you as well 
ireſt, lodged, and attended, as any reaſonable man 
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of faſhion is in his travels. I would have you haje 
that pocket-money that ſhould enable you to make 
the proper expence d'un honn?te homme. In ſhort, [ 
bar no expence, that has neither vice nor folly fo 
Its object; and under thoſe two reaſonable reftric. 
tions, draw and welcome. 

As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, as x 
traveller, for a month or two; but you cannot ccn- 
veniently reſide there as an academician, for reaſons 
which I have formerly communicated to Mr. Harte, 
and which Mr. Villettes, ſince his return here, has 
fhown me in a ftill ftronger light than he had done 
by his letters from Turin, of which J ſent copies to 
Mr. Harte, though probably he never received them, 

After you have left Rome, Florence is one of the 
places with which you ſhould be thoroughly ac- 
quainted, I know that there is a great deal of gam- 
ing there; but at the ſame time, there are, in every 
place, ſome people whoſe fortunes are either too 
ſmall, or whoſe underſtandings are too good, to al- 
tow them to play for any thing above trifles ; and 
with thoſe people you will aſſociate yourſelf, if you 
have not (as I am aſſured you have not, in the leaf!) 
the ſpirit of gaming in you. Moreover, at ſuſpected 
places, ſuch as Florence, Turin, and Paris, I ſhall 
be more attentive to your draughts, and ſuch as 
exceed a proper and handſome expence will not be. 
anſwered ; for I can eaſily know whether you gave 
or not, without being told. 

Mr. Harte will determine your route to Rome, a 
be ſhall think beſt ; whether along the coaſt of the 

Adriatic, 
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Adriatic, or that of the Mediterranean, it is equal 
to me; but you will obſerve to come back a different 
way from that you went. | | 
Since your health is ſo well reſtored, T am not 
ſorry that you are returned to Venice, for I love Ca- 
| pitals, Every thing is beſt at Capitals; the beſt maſ- 
ters, the beſt companies, and the . beſt manners. 
Many other places are worth ſeeing, but Capitals 
only are worth reſiding at. I am very glad that 
Madame Capello received you ſo well; Monſieur 
I was ſure would : pray aſſure them. both of my 
reſpects, and of my ſenſibility of their kindneſs to 
you. Their houſe will be a very good one for you 
at Rome; and I would adviſe you to be domeſtic in 
it, if you can. But Madame, I can tell you, requires 
great attentions. Madame Micheli has written a very 
farourable account of you to my friend the Abbé 
Grofſa Teſta, in a letter which he ſhowed me, and 
in which there are ſo many civil things to myſelf, 
that I would wiſh to tell her how much I think my- 
ſelf obliged to her. I approve very much of the 
allotment of your time at Venice; pray go on ſo for 
a twelvemonth at leaſt, wherever you are. You nol 
bnd your own account in it. 
I like your laſt letter, which gives me an account 
ef yourſelf, and your own tranſactions; for, though I 
do not recommend the egoi/m to you, with regard to 
any body elſe, I deſire that you will uſe it with me, 
and with me only. I intereſt myſelf in all that you 
do; and as yet, (excepting Mr. Harte,) nobody elſe 
does. He muſt of courſe know all, and I deſire 0 
know a great deal. 


I am 
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I am glad you have received, and that you like 
the diamond buckles, I am very willing that you 
ſhould make, but very unwilling that you ſhould ©; 
a figure with them at the Jubilee; the cutting a gur: 
being the very loweſt vulgariſm in the Engliſh lan. 
guage; and equal in elegancy to Ves, my Lady, and 
No, my Lady. The words va and vaſtly you will 
have found by my former letter, that I had proſcribed 
out of the diction of a gentleman ; unleſs in their 
proper ſignification of ze and bulk, Not only in 
language, but in every thing elſe, take great care 
that the firſt impreſſions you give of yourſelf may be 
not only favourable, but pleaſing, engaging, nay, 
ſeducing. They are often deciſive; I confeſs they 
are a good deal ſo with me: and I cannot wiſh for 

farther acquaintance with a man whoſe firſt abord 
and addreſs diſpleaſe me. > : 

So many of my letters have miſcarried, and 1 
know ſo little which, that I am forced to repeat the 
ſame thing over and over again eventually. This is 
one. I have wrote twice to Mr. Harte, to have your 
picture drawn in miniature, while you were at Ve- 
nice, and to ſend it me in a letter: it is all one to 
me, whether in enamel or in water-colours, provided 
it is but very like you. I would have you drawn 
exactly as you are, and in no whimſical dreſs, I lay 
more ſtreſs upon the likeneſs of the picture, than 
upon the taſte and {kill of the painter. If this be not 
already done, I defire that you will have it done 
forthwith, before you leave Venice; and encloſe it 
in a letter to me; which letter, for greater ſecurity, 
I would have you deſire Sir James Gray to encloſe in 
his 
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jis packet to the office; as I, for the ſame reaſon, 
ſend this under his cover. If the picture be done 
upon vellum, it will be the moſt portable. Send 


length, exactly. I am ſolicitous about your figure; 
convinced, by a thouſand inſtances, that a good one 


irſt and greateſt bleſſing: I would add er pulcbro, 


Adieu. 
Have you received my letters of recommendation 


to Cardinal Albani, _ the Duke de Nivernois at 
Rome? 


3 * — 
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DEAR BOY, 
JL this letter finds you at all, of which I am very 

doubtful, it will find you at Venice, preparing 
for your journey to Rome ; which, by my laſt letter 
to Mr, Harte, I adviſed you to make along the coaſt 
of the Adriatic, thorough Rimini, Loretto, Ancona, 
Ec. places that are all werth ſeeing, but not worth 
ſaying at. And ſuch I reckon all places, where the 
eyes only are employed. Remains of antiquity, public 
buildings, paintings, ſculptures, Oe. ought to be 


ken, and that with a proper degree of attention ; but 


this is ſoon done, for they are only outſides. It is 
not ſo with more important objects; the inſides of 
which muſt be ſeen; and they require and hea 

much 


me, at the ſame time, a thread or filk of your own | 


is a real advantage. Mens ſana in corpore ſano, is the 


to complete it. May Pos have that, and every other! 


London, OR. gth, O. S. 1749. | 
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much more attention. The Characters, the Headz, 


buſier, appears. in more ſhapes, and is conducted 
with more art, than at Rome, Therefore, when 
you are there, do not imagine that the Capitol, the 


of the Papal power, the politics of that Court, the 
 Brigues of the Cardinals, the tricks of the Conclaves; 
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and the Hearts of men, are the uſeful ſcience of 
which I would have you perfect maſter. That 
ſcience is beſt taught and beſt learnt in Capitals, 
where every human paſſion has its object, and exerts 
all its force or all its art in the purſuit. I believe 
there is no place in the world, where every paſſion is 


Vatican, and the Pantheon, are the principal object. 
of your curioſity: But, for one minute that you beſtow 
upon thoſe, employ ten days in informing yourſelf of 
the nature of that government, the riſe and decay 


and, in general, every thing that relates to the interior 
of that extraordinary government, founded originally 


upon the ignorance and ſuperſtition of mankind, ex- 


tended by the weakneſs of ſome Princes, and the 
ambition of others ; declining of late, in proportion 
as knowledge has increaſed; and owing its preſent 
precarious ſecurity, not to the religion, the affection, 


or the fear, of the Temporal Powers, but to the 


Jealouſy of each other. The Pope's Excommunica- 
tions are no longer dreaded ; his Indulgences little 
ſolicited, and ſell very. cheap; and his Territories, 
formidable to no Power, are coveted by many, and 
will, moſt undoubtedly, within a century, be ſcantled 
out among the great Powers, who have now a footing 
in Italy; whenever they can agree upon the divifion 


of the Bear's kin, Pray inform yourſelf Hae 
- 0 
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of the hiſtory of the Popes and of the Popedom ; 

which, for many centuries, 1s interwoven with the 
| Hiſtory of all Europe. Read the beſt authors who 
treat of theſe matters, and eſpecially Fra Paolo, de 
Beneficiis; a ſhort but very material book. You will 
find at Rome ſome of all the religious Orders in the 
Chriſtian world. Inform yourſelf carefully of their 
origin, their founders, their rules, their reforms, and 
even their dreſſes: get acquainted with ſome of all : 
of them, but particularly with the Jeſuits ; - whoſe 
ſociety I look upon to be the moſt able and beſt- 
governed ſociety in the world. Get acquainted, if 
you can, with their General, who always refides at 
Rome; and who, though he has no ſeeming power 
out of his own Society, has (it may be) more real 
influence over the whole world, than any temporal 
Prince in it. They have almoſt engroſſed the edu- 
cation of youth; they are, in general, Confeſſors to 
molt of the Princes in Europe; and they are the prin- 
cipal Mifionaries out of it; which three articles give 
them a moſt extenſive influence, and ſolid advan- 
tages; witneſs their ſettlement in Paraguay. The 
Catholics, in general, declaim againſt that ſociety ; 
and yet are all governed by individuals of it. They 
have, by turns, been baniſhed, and with infamy, 
almoſt every country in Europe; and have always 
found means to be reſtored, even with triumph. In 
nd ſhort, I know no government in the world that is 


led carried on upon ſuch deep principles of policy, I 
of will not add, morality. Converſe with them, fre- 
0 


quent them, court them ; but know them. 
r L | Inform 
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la form yourſelf too of that infernal Court, the In- 
quiſition ; which, though not ſo conſiderable at Rome 
as in Spain and Portugal, will, however, be a good 
ſample to you of what the villainy of ſome men can 
contrive, the folly of others receive, and both together 
eſtabliſh ; in ſpite of the firſt natural principles of 
_ reaſon, juſtice, and equity. 
Theſe are the proper and uſeful objects of the at- 
tention of a man of ſenſe, when he travels; and theſe 
are the objects for which I have ſent you abroad; 
and I hope you will return thoroughly informed 
of them. 
I receive, this very moment, Mr. Harte s letter of | 
the 1ſt October, N. 8. but I have never received his 
former, to which he refers in this, and, you refer in 
your laſt; in which he gave me the reaſons for your | 
leaving Verona ſo ſoon : nor have I ever received that | 
letter in which your caſe was ſtated by your phyſi- 
cians. Letters to and from me have worſe luck than 
other people's; for you have written to me, and I to. | 
you, for theſe laſt three months, by way of Germany, 
with as little ſucceſs as before, 5 
I am edified with your morning applications, and, 
your evening gallantries, at Venice, of which Mr. 
Harte gives me an account. Pray go on with both. 
there, and afterwards at Rome ; where, provided you 
arrive in the beginning of December, you may ſtay 
at Venice as much longer as you pleaſe. 
Make my compliments to Sir James Gray and 
Mr. Smith, with my acknowledgments for. the great 
civiſities they how you. 
| I wrote | 
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1 wrote to Mr. Harte, by the laſt poſt, October 
the 6th, O. 8. and will write to him in a poſt or two, 
zpon the contents of his laſt, Adieu! Point de 
liſractions; and remember the Graces. 


L. E T TER G-“ 
London, Oct. * O. 8. 1749+ 
DEAR HOT; 

Have, at laſt, received Mr. Harte's . of the 
igth September, N. S. from Verona, Your rea- 
ſons for leaving that place were very good ones; and, 
2 you Raid there long enough to ſee what was to be 
ken, Venice (as a Capital) is, in my opinion, a much 
better place for your reſic encz. Capitals are always 
the ſeats of Arts and Sciei ces, and the beſt com- 
panies. I have ſtuck to them all my life-ume; and 
| adviſe you to do ſo too. 1 55 
Vou will have received, in my three or four laſt 
letters, my directions for. your further motions to 
mother Capital; where I propoſe that your ſtay ſhall 
de pretty conſiderable, The .expence, I. am well 
ware, will be ſo too; but that, as I told you before, 
Kill have no weight, when your improvement and 
advantage are in the other ſcale, I do not care a 
proat what it is, if neither Vice nor Folly are the ob- 
jets of it, and if Mr. Harte gives his ſenction. 
Iam very well pleaſed with your. account of Car- 
nicla: thoſe are the kind of objects worthy of your 
aquiries and knowledge. The Produce, the Taxes, 
de Trade, the « Manufactures, the Strength, the 
L 2 | Weakneſs, 


al 
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Weakneſs, the Government, of the ſeveral countries 
which a man of ſenſe travels through, are the ma- 
terial points to which he attends ; and leaves the 
Steeples, the Market-places, and the Signs, to the 
| laborious and curious reſearches of Dutch and Ger- 
man travellers. 

Mr. Harte tells me, that he intends to give you, 
by means of Signor Vicentini, a general notion of | 
Civil and Military Archite&ure ; with which I am 
very well pleaſed. They are frequent ſubje&s of 
converſation ; and it is very right that you ſhould 
have ſome idea of the latter, and a good taſte of the 
former; and you may very ſoon learn as much as you 
need know of either. If you read about one-third 
of Palladio's Book of Architecture, with ſome ſkilful 
perſon, and then, with that perſon, examine the beſt 
buildings by thoſe rules, you will know the different 
proportions of the different Orders: the ſeveral dia-! 
meters of their columns; their intercolumniations; Wl ' 
their ſeveral uſes, Sc. The Corinthian Order is Wl! 
ciuefly uſed, in magnificent buildings, where orna- | 
ment and decoration are the principal objects; the f 
Doric is calculated .for ſtrength, and the Ionic par- ll © 
takes of the Doric ſtrength, and of the Corinthian Wl 4 
ornaments. 'The Compoſite and the Tuſcan Orders MI 7: 
are more modern, and were unknown to the Greeks: 
the one is too light, the other too clumſy. You may de 
ſoon be acquainted with the conſiderable parts of 
Civil Architecture; and for the minute and mecha- 
nical parts of it, leave them to maſons, bricklayer, 
and Lord Burlington; who has, to a certain degree, 


leſſened himſelf by knowing them too well. Obſerve 
| 5 the 


One 
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the ſame method as to Military Architecture: under- 
tand the terms; know the general rules, and then 
ſe them in execution with ſome ſkilful perſon. Go 
with ſome Engineer or old Officer, and view, with 
care, the real fortifications of ſome ſtrong place; and 
you will get a clearer idea of Baſtions, Half-moons, 
Horn-works, Ravelins, Glacis, Sc. than all the maſ- 
ters in the world could give you upon paper. And 
thus much I would, by all means, have you know of 
both Civil and Military Architecture. 

I would alſo have you acquire a liberal taſte of | 
the two liberal arts of Painting and Sculpture; but 
without deſcending into thoſe -inuties, which our 
modern Virtuoſi moſt affectedly dwell upon. Obſerve 
the great parts attentively ; ſee if nature be truly re- 
preſented ; if the paſſions are ſtrongly expreſled ; if 
the characters are preſerved: and leave the trifling 
parts, with their little jargon, to affected puppies. I 
would adviſe you, alſo, to read the hiſtory of the 
Painters and Sculptors ; and I know none better than 
Felibien's. There are many in Italian; you will in- 
form yourſelf which are the beſt. It is a part of 
Hiſtory, very entertaining, curious enough, and not 


K quite uſeleſs. All theſe ſorts of things I would have 


you Know, to a certain degree; but remember, that 
tiey muſt only be the amuſements, and not the buſi- 
neſs of a man of parts. | 

Since writing to me in German would take up lo 
much of your time, of which I would not now have 
one moment waſted, I will accept of your compoſition, 
and content myſelf with a moderate German letter, 
once a fortnight, to Lady Cheſterfield, or Mr. Gre- 

L 3 | venkop. 
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that, by frequent-uſe, it ſhould-grow more eaſy and 


your ſuppers neither. It is therefore plain, that 


which you like better than - your meat. Andd as 
know there is none but good company at thoſe * 
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venkop. My meaning was, only that you ſhould 
not forget what you had already learned of the Ger- 
man language and character; but, on the contrary, 


familiar. Provided you take care of that, I do not 
care by what means: but I do deſire, that you will, 
every day of your life, ſpeak German to ſome body or 
other (for you will meet with Germans enough) and 


write a line or two of it every day, to keep your hand 
in. Why ſhould you not (for inſtance) write yeur 
own little memorandums and accounts in that lan- 


guage and character? by which too, you would have 


this advantage into the bargain, that, if miſlaid, few] 


but yourſelf could read them. 

1 am extremely glad to hear, that you like the ; 
aſſemblies at Venice well enough to ſacrifice "ſome 
ſuppers to them; for I hear that you do not diſſike 


there is ſomebody, or ſomething, at thoſe aſſemblies, 


ſemblics, I am very glad to find: that you like ge 
company ſo well. I already imagine you a find 
ſmoothed by it; and that you have either-reaſone: 
yourſelf, or that they have laughed you out of you 
abſences and diftradions,; for I cannot ſuppoſe th 


you go there to inſult them. I likewiſe imaging | 
that you wiſh-to be welcome, where you wiſh to go > 
and, .conſequently, that you both preſent and behav '50 
yourſelf there an galant homme, et pas en thourgeois. ady 

If you have vowed to any body there, one of thc and 
eternal paſſions, which I have ſometimes known, H Pn 


gre | 
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great accident, laſt three months; I can tell you, 
that without great attention, infinite politeneſs, and 
engaging air and manners, the omens will be ſiniſter, 
and the Goddeſs unpropitious. Pray tell me, what 
are the amuſements of thoſe aſſemblies ? Are they 
little commercial play, are they muſic, are they /a 
belle converſation, or are they all three? YT fle-t-0n le 
ba, fait amour? Y debite-t-on les beaux ſentiments * Ou 
Ace uon y parle Epigramme? And pray which is 
your department ? Tutis depone in auribus. Which- 
ever it is, endeavour to ſhine, and excel in it. Aim, 
at leaſt, at the perfection of every thing that is worth 
doing at all; and you will come nearer it than you 
would imagine; but thoſe always crawl infinitely 
ſhort of 1 te whoſe aim is only mediocrity. Aden. 


p. 8. By an uncommon diligence of the poſt, 1 
have this moment received yours of the gth, N. 8. 


— 
th, 
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LETTER CLXVII. 
London, OR: 24th, o. s. 1749. 


DEAR BOY, 


Þ my laſt I only acknowledged, by this 1 anſwer, 
your letter of the gth October, N. KEE 


I am very glad that you approved of my letter of 
ptember the 12th, O. S. becauſe it is upon that 
boting that I always propoſe living with you. I will 
adviſe you ſeriouſly, as a Friend of ſome experience, 
and I will converſe with you chearfully, as a Com- 

Anion ; : the authority of a Parent ſhall for ever be 


TT laid 
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laid afide ; for, wherever it is exerted, it is uſeleſs; 
fince, if you have neither ſenſe or ſentiments enough 
to follow my advice as a Friend, your unwilling obe- 
dience to my orders, as a Father, will be a very awk- 
ward and unavailing one, both to yourſelf and me. 
Tacitus, ſpeaking of an army that awkwardly and 
unwillingly obeyed its Generals, only from the fear 
of puniſhment, ſays, they obeyed indeed, /ed ut qui 
matkat juſſa Imperatorum interpretari quam exequi, . For 
my own part, I diſclaim ſuch obedience. 
You think, I find, that you do not underſtand Ita. 
lian; but I can tell you, that, like the Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme, who ſpoke proſe without knowing it, you un- 
derſtand a great deal, though you do not know that 
you do; for whoever underſtands French and Latin, 
io well as you do, underſtands at leaſt half the Ita- 
lian language, and has very little occaſion for a Dic- | 
tionary. And for the idioms, the phraſes, and the 
_ delicacies of it, converſation, and a little attention 
will teach them you, and that ſoon; therefore, pray 
ſpeak 1t in company, right or wrong, & fort ou @ tra- 
wers, as ſoon as ever you have got words enough to 
aſk a common queſtion, or give a common anſwer. 
If you can only ſay Be giorno, ſay it, inſtead of ſaying 
bon jour, I mean, to every Italian; the anſwer to it 
will teach you more words, and inſenſibly you will 
be very foon maſter of that eaſy language. You are | 
quite right in not neglecting your German for it, and | 
in thinking that it will be of more uſe to you: it 
certainly will, in the courſe of your buſineſs ; but 
Italian has its uſe too, and is an ornament into the 
bargain ; there being many very polite and good au- 
thors 
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45 in that language. The reaſon you aſſign for 
having hitherto met with none of my ſwarms of Ger- 
mans, in Italy, is a very ſolid one; and I can eaſily 
conceive, that the expence neceſſary for a traveller, 
muſt amount to a number of Thalers, Graſchen, and 
K reuters, tremendous to a German fortune. How- 
ever, you will find ſeveral at Rome, either Eccleſiaſ- 
tics, or in the /uize of the Imperial Miniſter ; and 
more, when you come into the Milaneſe, among the 
Queen of Hungary's Officers. Beſides, you have a 


but German. 

I have had the moſt obliging letter in FE world 
from Monſieur Capello, in which he ſpeaks very 
advantageouſly of you, and promiſes you his protec- 
tion at Rome, I have wrote him an anſwer, by which 
hope I have domeſticated you at his 45zel there; 
which I adviſe you to frequent as much as you can. 


ſador at Madrid, Vienna, and London. And I am 
very ſure that he will be willing to give you any in- 
jormations in that way, that he can. 

Madame was a capricious, whimſical fine 15 
till the ſmall-pox, which ſhe got here, by leſſening 
her beauty, leſſened her humours too; but, as I pre- 
WW une it did not change her ſex, I truſt to that for 
her having ſuch a ſhare of them left, as may contri- 
bute to ſmooth and poliſh you. She, doubfleſs, ill 
thinks, that ſhe has beauty enough remaining, to 
entitle her to the attentions always paid to beauty; 
L 3 and 


Saxon ſervant, to whom, I hope, you ſpeak nothing 


Il eſt vrai qu'il ne paie pas beaucoup de ſa figure; but 
he has ſenſe and knowledge at bottom, with a great 
experience of buſineſs, having been already Embaſ- 
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and ſhe has certainly rank enough to require reſpedt. 
Thoſe are the ſort of women who poliſh a young man 
the moſt; and who give him that habit of complai- | 
ſance, and that flexibility and verſatility of manners, | 
which prove of great uſe to him with men, and in 
the courſe of buſineſs, 
You muſt always expect to "wy more or leſs, 
from me, upon that important ſubje& of Manners, 
Graces, Addreſs, and that undefinable je ne ſpais quoi 
that ever pleaſes. I have reaſon to believe that you | 
Want nothing elſe ; but I have reaſon to fear too, 
that you want theſe ; and that want will keep you 
Poor, in the midſt of all the plenty of knowledge 
which you may have treaſured up. Adieu. 


5 - "i 
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LETTER CLXVII. 


London, Nov. 3. O. S. 1749. 
DEA R BOY, : 

ROM the time that you * had life, it has 
been the principal and favourite object of mine, 

to make you as perfect as the imperfections of human 
nature will allow: in this view, I have grudged no |; 
| Pains nor expence in your education; convinced that BY , 
Education, more than Nature, is the cauſe of that} a 
great difference which we ſee in the characters of men. 
While you were a child, I endeavoured to form your 
heart habitually to Virtue and Honour, before youry 
_ underſtanding was capable of ſhowing you their 
beauty and utility. Thoſe principles, which youy 
chen got, like your grammar rules, only by rote, are 
| now 
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now, I am perſuaded, fixed and confirmed by rea- 
ſon. And indeed they are ſo plain and clear, that 
they require but a very moderate degree of under- 
ſanding, either to comprehend or practiſe them. Lord 
Shafteſbury ſays, very prettily, that he would be vir- 
tuous for his own ſake, though nobody were to know 
it; as he would be clean for his own ſake, though 
nobody were to fee him. I have therefore, ſince you 
have had the uſe of your reaſon, never written to you 
upon thoſe ſubjects: they ſpeak beſt for themſelves ; 
and I ſhould now, juſt as ſoon think of warning you 
gravely not to fall into the dirt or the fire, as into 
diſnonour or vice. This view of mine, I conſider as 
fully attained. My next obje& was, ſound and uſe- 
ful Learning. My own care firſt, Mr. Harte's after- 
wards, and of late (I will own it to your praiſe) your 
own application, have more than anſwered my ex- 
pectations in that particular; and, I have reaſon to 
believe, will anſwer even my wiſhes. All that re- 
mains for me then to wiſh, to recommend, to incul- 
ate, to order, and to inſiſt upon, is Good-breeding ;. 
without which, all your other qualifications will be 
lame, unadorned, and. ta a certain degree unavailing. 
And here I fear, and have too much reaſon to be- 
leve, that you are greatly deficient. The remainder 
of this letter, therefore, ſhall be (and it will not be 
the laſt by a great many) upon that ſubject. 

A friend of yours and mine has very juſtly defined 
Good-breeding to be, the reſult of much good-/enſe, 
ſome good-nature, and a little ſelf-denial for the ſake of 
hers, and with a wiew to obtain the ſame indulgence 
from them. Taking this for granted, (as I think it 
| E cannot 
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cannot be diſputed) it is aſtoniſhing to me, that any 


body, who has good-ſenſe and good- nature (and I 


believe you have both) can eſſentially fail in good- 

breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to perſons, places, and circumſtances; and 
are only to be acquired by obſervation and expe- 
rience; but the ſubſtance of it is every where and 


eternally the ſame. Good manners are, to particu- 


lar ſocieties, what good morals are to ſociety in ge- 
neral; their cement, and their fecurity. And, as 


laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or at least 


to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; ſo there are 
certain rules of civility, univerſally implied and re. 


ceived, to enforce good manners, and puniſh bad 


ones. And indeed there ſeems to me to be leſs dif- 
ference, both between the. crimes and puniſhments, 
than at firſt one would imagine. The immoral man, 
who invades another's property, is juſtly hanged for 
it; and the ill-bred man, who, by his ill-manners, 


invades and diſturbs the quiet and comforts of private 


life, is by common conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſociety, 
Mutual complaiſances, attentions, and ſacrifices of 


little conveniencies, are as natural an implied com- 


pact between civilized people, as protection and obe- 
dience are between Kings and ſubjects: whoever, in 
either caſe, violates that compact, juſtly forfeits all 
advantages ariſing from it. For my own part, I 


really think, that, next to the conſciouſneſs of doing 


a good action, that of doing a civil one is the mot 
pleafing ;- and the epithet which I ſhould covet the 
moſt, next to that of Ariſtides, would be that of well- 
bred, Thus much for good-breeding in general: 

25 | | WII 
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will now conſider ſome of the various modes and de- | 


grees of it. 


Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the reſpe& 
which they ſhould ſhow to thoſe whom they acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their ſuperiors ; ſuch as Crowned 
Heads, Princes, and public perſons of diſtinguiſhed 


and eminent poſts, It is the manner of ſhowing that 


reſpe& which is different. The man of faſhion, and 
of the world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but 
naturally, eaſily, and- without concern: whereas a 
man, who is not uſed to keep good company, ex- 
preſſes 1t awkwardly ; ; one ſees that he is not uſed to 
it, and that it coſts him a great deal: but 1 never 
ſaw the worſt-bred man living, guilty of lolling, 
whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and ſach-like inde- 
cencies, in company that he reſpected. In ſuch com- 
yanies, therefore, the only point to be attended to is, 
to ſhow that reſpect, which every body means to 
ſhow, in an eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful man- 
ner. This is what obſervation and experience muſt 
teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to 
be upon a footing of equality with the reſt; and 
conſequently, as there is no one principal object of 
awe and reſpect, people are apt to take a greater lati- 
tude in their behaviour, and to be leſs upon their 


guard; and ſo they may, provided it be within cer- 


tain bounds, which are upon no occaſion to be tranſ- 
greſſed. But, upon theſe occaſions, though no one 
is entitled to diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, every one 
claims, and very juſtly, every mark of civility and 

good- 
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good- breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but careleflneſs ind 
negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man accoſtz 
vous and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivolouſly, it 
is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality, to ſhow him, 


by a manifeſt i inattention to what he ſays, that you. | 


think him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth hear- 
ing. It is much more ſo with regard to women; 
who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, in con- 


fideration of their ſex, not only to an attentive, but 


an officious good-breeding from men. 'Their little 
wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences, antipathies, 


fancies, whims; and even impertinencies, muſt be 


officiouſly attended to, flattered, and, if poſſible; 
gueſſed at and anticipated, by a well-bred man. 


You muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe conveniencies | 
and apgremens which are of common right; ſach as | 


the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, c.; but, on the 
contrary, always decline them yourſelf, and offer 


them to others; who, in their turns, will offer them | 


to you: ſo that, upon the whole, you will, in your 


turn, enjoy your ſhare of the common right. It 


would be endleſs for me to enumerate all the parti- 


cular inſtances. in which a well-bred man ſhows his | 
good-breeding in good company; and it would be | 
injurious to you to ſuppoſe, that your own good ſenſe 
will not point them out to you; and then your own 


good-nature will recommend, and your ſelf-intereſt 
enforce the practice. 
There is a third ſort of good- breeding, in which 


people are moſt apt to fail, from a very miſtaken no- 
tion, that they cannot fail at all. I mean, with re- 
gard to one's moſt familiar friends and acquaintances, | 

: or. | 
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or thoſe who really are our inferiors; and there, 
undoubtedly, a greater degree of eaſe is not only al- 
lowed, but proper, and contributes much to the com- 
forts of a private, ſocial life. But that eaſe and free- 
dom have their bounds too. which muſt by no means 
be violated. A certain degree of negligence and care- 
leſſneſs becomes injurious and inſulting, from the real 
or ſuppoſed inferiority of the perſons ; and that de- 
lightful liberty of converſation among a few friends, 
is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty often has been, by being 
carried to licentiouſneſs, But example explains things 
beſt, and I will put a pretty ſtrong caſe. Suppoſe 


you and me alone together ; I believe you will allow 


that I have as good a right to unlimited freedom in 
your company, as either you or I can poſſibly have in 
any other; and I am apt to believe, too, that you 
would indulge me in that freedom, as far as any body 
would, But, notwithſtanding this, do you imagine 
that I ſhould think there were no bounds to that free- 
dom? I aſſure you, I ſhould not think fo; and I take 
myſelf to be as much tied down by a certain degree 
of good manners, to you, as by other degrees of them 
to other people. Were I to ſhow you, by a manifeſt 
inattention to what you ſaid to me, that I was think- 
ing of ſomething elſe the whole time; were I to 
yawn extremely, ſnore, or break wind in your com- 
pany, I ſhould think that I behaved myſelf to you 
like a beaſt, and ſhould not expe& that you would: 
care to frequent me, No. The moſt familiar and 
intimate habitudes, connections, and friendſhips,. re- 
quire a degree of good-breeding, both to preſerve and 
cement them. If ever a man and his wite, or a man 
6 and 
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and his miſtreſs, who paſs nights as well as days to- 
gether, abſolutely lay aſide all good- breeding, their | 
intimacy will ſoon degenerate into a coarſe. familia- 


rity, infallibly productive of contempt or diſguſt. 


The beſt of us have our bad ſides; and it is as im- 


prudent, as it is 11]-bred, to exhibit them. I ſhall cer- 


tainly not uſe ceremony with you; it would be miſ. 


placed between us: but I ſhall certainly obſerve 


that degree of good-breeding with you, which is, in 
the firſt place, decent, and which, I am ſure; is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make us like one another's com- 


pany long. 


I will ſay no more, now; upon this important ſab-1 


ject of good-breeding ; upon which I have already 


dwelt too long, it may be, for one letter; and upon 
which I - ſhall frequently refreſh your memory here-f 


after : but I will conclude with theſe axioms. 
That the deepeſt learning, without good-breeding, 


"= unwelcome and tireſome pedantry, and of uſe no 


where but in a man's own cloſet : and OO 


of little or no uſe at all. 


That a man, who is not perfectly * Is 


unfit for good company, and unwelcome in it ; will 


conſequently dillike it ſoon, afterwards renounce it; 


and be reduced to ſolitude, or, what is worle, to low 


and bad company. | 

That a man, who is not well- bred, is full as onſt 
for buſineſs as for company. 

Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, Good. 
breeding the great object of your thoughts and actions, 
at leaſt half the day. Obſerve carefully the behaviour 


and manners of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their 
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good-breeding; imitate, nay, endeavour to excel, 
that you may at leaſt reach them; and be convinced 
that good-breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, 
what charity is to all Chriſtian virtues. Obſerve how 
it adorns merit, and how often it covers the want of 


it. May you wear it to ador n, and not to cover you! 
Adieu. 


LETTER CLXIX. 


| London, Nov. Y O. 8. 1749+ 
"mM DEAR BOY, 

HERE is a natural Good- breeding, which oc- 
curs to every man of common ſenſe, and is 
practiſed by every man of common good-nature, 
This good-breeding is general, independent of modes ;. 
and conſiſts in endeavours to pleaſe and oblige our 
fellow- creatures by all good offices, ſhort of moral 
duties. This will be practiſed by a good-natured 
American ſavage, as eſſentially as by, the beſt- bred 
European. But then, I do not take it to extend to 
the ſacrifice of our own conveniencies, for the ſake of 
other people's. Utility introduced this ſort of good- 
breeding, as it introduced commerce; and eſtabliſhed 
a truck of the little agremens and pleaſures of life. I 
ſaerifice ſuch a conveniency to you, you ſacrifice an- 
other to me; this commerce circulates, and every 
individual finds his account in it upon the whole. 
The third ſort of good- breeding is local, and is vari- 
oully modified, in not only different countries, but 
un 
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in different towns of the ſame country. But it mut 
be founded upon the two former ſorts: they are the 
matter; to which, in this caſe, Faſhion and Cuſtom a. 
only give the different ſhapes and impreflions. W ho- 4 
ever has the two firſt ſorts, will eaſily acquire this third * 
'fort of good-breeding, which depends ſingly upon at- 
tention and obſervation. It is, properly, the poliſh, f 
the luſtre, the laſt finiſhing ſtrokes of good-breeding, Wi d 
| Itis to be found only in Capitals, and even there it va Ml h 
ries: the good-breeding of Rome differing, in ſome 
things, from that of Paris; that of Paris, in others, 
from that of Madrid; and that of Madrid, in many 
things, from that of London. A man of ſenſe, there- 
fore, carefully attends to the local manners of the re- 
ſpective places where he is, and takes for his models 
"thoſe perſons Whom he obſerves to be at the head o 
the faſhion and good- breeding. He watches low they 
addreſs tlemiſelves to their ſuperiors, How they accolt 
their equals, and how they treat their in feriors; and 
lets none of 'thoſe little niceties eſcape him, which| 
ure to podd-breeding, What the laſt delicate and ma- 
| Rterly touches are td a good picture; and of whichl 
the vulgar have no notion, but by which good judges 
Uiſtinguiſh the maſter. He attends even 'td their air, 
-drefs, and regret and imitites them, liberally, 
and not ſervilely; ke copies, but does not mimic. 
"Theſe perſonal Graces are of very great conſequence. 
They anticipate the ſentiments, before merit can en- 
age the underſtanding; they captivate the heart, 
and gave riſe, I believe, to the extravagant notions} 
of Charms and Philters, Their effects Were ſo ſur- 


Priſing, that they were reckoned fupernatral. Thef 
ol 


| o (: 5... 

moſt; graceful-and- beſt-bred\men, and the handſomeſt 

and genteeleſt women, give the moſt Philters; and, 

as J verily believe, without the leaſt aſſiſtance of the 
devil. Pray be not only well dreſſed, but ſhining in 
your dreſs; let it have da brillant: I do not mean by 

a clumſy load of gold and ſilver, but by the taſte and 
faſhion of it. Women like and require it; they 
think it an attention due to them: but, on the other 
hand, if your motions and carriage are not graceful, 

WT ccoteel, and natural, your fine clothes will only diſ- 
play your awkwardneſs the more. But I am unwil- 
üng to ſuppoſe you ſtill awkward; for ſurely, by 
dis time, you muſt have catched a good air in good 
company. When you went from hence, you were 
not naturally awkward:; but your awkwardneſs was 
adventitidus and Weſtmonaſterial. Peipſig, I appre- 
bend, 4s not the ſeat of the Graces ; ; and 4 preſume 
you acquired none there. But now, if you will be 
pleaſed to obſerve what people of the firſt faſion do 
vith their legs and arms, heads and bodies, you will 
reduce yours to certain decent laws of motion. You 
danced pretty well here, and ought to dance very 
well before you come home; for What one is obige 
todo ſometimes, one ought ud be Able to do Well. 
belides, Ja belle danſe dime du brillamt à un feitne 
me. And you ſhould endeavour to (ſhine, A 
calm ſerenity, negative merit and Graces, do not 
become your age. Von ſhould be air, nurbit, i 
be wanted, talked of, impattently zzpeRted, and un- 
vilingly parted with in company. I ſhould be glad 
to hear half a dozen women of faſhion ſuy, Or & 
dmc 4 petit Stanhope? Dae ue wiew-M? Il. aue 


head 
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in different towns of the ſame country. But it-muk 
be founded upon the two former ſorts: they are the 
matter; to which, in this caſe, Faſhion and Cuſtom 
only give the different ſhapes and impreſſions. Who- 


ever has the two firſt ſorts, will eafily acquire this third | 
ſort of good-breeding, which depends ſingly upon at- 
. tention and obſervation. It is, properly, the poliſh, | 
the luſtre, the laſt finiſhing ftrokes of good-breeding, 
It is to be found only in Ca apitals, and even there it va. 


ries: the good- breeding of Rome differing, in ſome 
things, from that of Paris; that of Paris, in others, 


from that of Madrid; and that of Madrid, in many 


things, from that of London. A man of ſenſe, there- 
fore, carefully attends to the local manners of the re- 


ſpective places where he is, and takes for his model 


thoſe perſons whom he obſerves to be at the head of 


the faſhion and good- breeding. He watches low they | 
addreſs theihiſelves to their ſuperiors, How they accolt | 
their equals, and how they treat their in feriors; ; and 

lets none of "thoſe little niceties eſcape him, which 
ure to gobd- breeding, What the laſt delicate and ma- 


fterly touches are td a good picture; and of which 
the vulgar have no notion, but by which g00d judges 
Aiſtinguiſh the faſter. He attends even 'td their air, 
-drefs, and preg and imitàtes them, liberally, 
'and not ſervilely; he copies, but does not mimic. 
Theſe perſonal Graces are of very great conſequence. 
They anticipate the ſentiments, before merit can en- 
gage the underſtanding; they captivate the heart, 
and gave riſe, I believe, to the extravagant notions 
of Charms and Philters, Their effects were ſo ſur- 
priſing, that they were reckoned fapernatural. The 


moſt 
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moſt graceful and beſt-bred\ men, and the handſomeit 
and genteeleſt women, give the moſt Philters:; and, 
as J verily believe, without the leaſt aſſiſtance of the 
devil. Pray be not only well dreſſed, but ſhining in 
your dreſs; let it have da brillant: I do not mean b7 
a clumſy load of gold and ſilver, but by the taſte and 
faſhion of it. Women like and require it; they 
think it an attention due to them: but, on the other 
hand, if your motions and carriage are not graceful, 
genteel, and natural, your fine clothes will only diſ- 
play your awkwardneſs the more. But I am aunwil- 
ling to ſuppoſe you ſtill awkward; for ſurely, by 
this time, you muſt have catched ua good air in good 
company. When you went from hence, you were 
not naturally awkward:; but your awkwardneſs was 
adventitidus and Weſtmonaſterial. Peipſig, I appre- 
bend, is not the ſeat -of the Graces; and 1 preſume 
you acquired none there. But now, if you will be 
pleaſed to obſerve what people of the firſt faſſiion do 
with their legs and arms, heads and bodies, you will 
reduce yours to certain decent laws of motion. You 
danced pretty well here, and ought to dance very 
well before you come home; for what one is obHged 
to do ſometimes, one ought id be ible to do Well. 
Beſides, Ja belle danſe dme du brillamt à un jeuie 
bmone. And yon ſhould endeavour to ſhine. A 
calm ſerenity, nepative merit and Graces, Ud not 
become your age. Vourſhould be arm, ailrvit, wif; 
be wanted, talked:of, impatiently expected, and un- 
willingly parted with in company. I ſhould be glad 
to hear half a dozen women of faſhion fay, On of 
dine le petit Stanhope? Due we wiewt-MH? Il. aut 


avoxer 
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evouer qu'il eft aimable. All this I do not mean fingly Wl * 
with regard to women as the principal object; but Wl "| 
with regard to men, and with a view of your making Ml 
yourſelf conſiderable. For, with very ſmall yaria- | 
tions, the ſame things that pleaſe women pleaſe men: 
and a man, whoſe manners are ſoftened and poliſhed WM 
by women of faſhion, and who is formed by them to 
an habitual attention and complaiſance, will pleaſe, 
engage, and connect men, much eaſier and more 
than he would otherwiſe. Vou muſt be ſenſible that | 
vou cannot riſe in. the world, without forming con- 
nections, and engaging different characters to con- {ſit 
ſpire in your point. You muſt make them your de- Wt 
pendents,. without their knowing it, and dictate to" 
them while you ſeem to be directed by them. Thoſe WF 
neceſſary connections can never be formed, or pre- 
ſerved, but by an uninterrupted ſeries of complai- 
ſance, attentions, politeneſs, and ſome conſtraint. | 0 
Vou muſt engage their hearts if you would have their“ 
ſupport; you muſt watch the mollia tempora, andi 
captivate them by the agr#mens, and charms of con 
verſation. People will not be called out to your ſer- 
vice, only when you want them ;. and, if. you expect 
to receive ſtrength from them, they muſt receive eithe 
pleaſure or advantage from yau. 
I received in this inſtant a letter from Mr. Harte 
of the 2d N. 8. which I will anſwer ſoon ; in tha 
mean time, I return him my thanks for it, through 
you. The conſtant good accounts which he give$ 
me of you, will make me ſuſpe& him of partialityf 
and. think him le médecin tant mieux. Conſider, therey 
fore, what weight any future depoſition of his | 
againff 
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zpainſt you, muſt neceſſarily have with me. As in 


at caſe he will be a very unwilling, he muſt conſe- 
quently be a very important witneſs, Adieu. 


1 K TER CLXX. 


DEAR BOY, 


N Y laſt was upon the ſubject of 960 . ; 
but J think, it rather ſet before you the un- 


itneſs and diſadvantages of Ill-breeding, than the 
uility and neceſſity of Good: it was rather negative 
an poſitive. This, therefore, ſhall go further, and 
aplain to you the neceſſity, which you, of all people 
ling, lie under, not only of being poſitively and 
*vely well-bred, but of ſhining and diſtinguiſhin g 
yurſelf by your good-breeding. Conſider your own 
tuation in every particular, and judge whether it is 
ot eſſentially your intereſt, by your own good-breed- 
op to others, to ſecure theirs to you: and that, let 
ie aſſure you, is the only way of doing it ; for peo- 
Je will repay, and with intereſt too, inattention 
th inattention, neglect with neglect, and ill man- 
ters with worſe; which may engage you in very diſ- 
Veecable affairs. In the next place, your profeſſion 
tquires, more than any other, the niceſt and moſt 
linguiſhed good-breeding. You will negotiate with 
ry little ſucceſs, if you do not previouſly, by your 
ty Winners, conciliate and engage the affections of 
Wc with whom you are to negotiate. Can you 
br get into the confidence and the ſecrets of the 
2 Courts 
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Courts where you may happen to reſide, if you have 


not thoſe pleaſing, inſinuating manners, which alone 
can procure them? Upon my word, I do not ſay too 
much, when I ſay, that ſuperior good-breeding, inf.. 
nuating manners, and genteel addreſs, are half your 
buſineſs. Your Knowledge will have but very little 
influence upon the mind, if your Manners prejudice 


the heart againſt you; but, on the other hand, how 


eaſily will you dupe the underſtanding, where you 
have firſt engaged the heart? and hearts are, by no 
means, to be gained by that mere common civility 


which every body practiſes. Bowing again to thoſe 
who bow to you, anſwering drily thoſe who ſpeak to 


you, and ſaying nothing - offenſive to any body, is 


| ſuch negative good-breeding, that it is only not 


being a brute; as it would be but a very poòôr com- 


mendation of. any man's cleanlineſs, to ſay, that he 


did not ſtink. It is an active, chearful, officious, ſe- 
ducing good- breeding, that muſt gain you the good- 
will and firſt ſentiments of the men, and the affetions 
of the women. You mult carefully watch and attend 


to their. paſſions, their taſtes, their little humours and 


weakneſſes, and aller au devant. You muſt do it, 
at the ſame time, with alacrity and empreſſement, and 


not as if you graciouſly condeſcended to humour their 


weakneſſes. 


For .inſtance ; ſuppoſe. you invited any body to 


dine or ſup with you, you ought to recollect if you 
had obſerved that they had any favourite diſh, and 
take care to provide it for them: and, when it came, 
you. ſhould ſay, You /eemed to me, at ſuch and ſuch a 


Place, to give 1610 diſb à preference, and therefore I 


ordered 
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widered it This is the wine that 7 obſerved you liked, 
and therefore I procured ſome. The more trifling theſe 
things are, the more they prove your attention for 


attract you to that perſon, and how you are Propi- 


vated afterwards to all which that perſon ſays or 


des. The ſame cauſes. will have the ſame effects 
i, your. favour. Women, in a great degree, eſta- 
bliſh or deſtroy every man's reputation of good- breed- 
ng; you . muſt, therefore, in a manner, overwhelm 
them with. theſe attentions : they are uſed to them, 


commonly requite. them. You muſt be ſedulous, 


ad rather aſſiſt, where you cannot help ſeeing. 


themſelves, perpetually; but if they do not, make 
them, 


ullum. 


vays be reſpectful; but at the ſame time, enjoué, and 
ways addreſſed to their vanity, Every thing you 


weir wit, or their merit. Men have pollibly as much 


_ vanity 


the perſon, and are conſequently the more en gaging. 
Conſult your own breaſt, and recolle& how theſe 
little attentions, when ſhown you by others, flatter 
that degree. of - ſelf-love and vanity, from which no 
man. living is free. Reflect how they incline and 


they expect them, and, to do them juſtice, they 


ad rather over officious than under, in procuring 
tem their coaches, their chairs, their conveniencies 
in public places : not ſee what you ſhould not er; 


Opportunities of ſhowing theſe attentions preſent 


As Ovid. adviſes his Lover, when he fits in 
the Circus near his miſtreſs, to wipe the duſt off her 
neck, even if there be none: Si nullus, tamen excute 
Your converſation with women ſhould al- 


ay or do, ſhould convince them of the regard you : 
are (whether you have it or not) for their beauty, 
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vanity as women, though of another kind ; and both 
art and good-breeding require, that, inſtead of mor- 
tifying, you ſhould pleaſe and flatter it, by words 


and looks of approbation. Suppoſe (Which is by 
no means improbable) that, at your return to Eng. | 
land, I ſhould place you near the perſon of ſome one 
of the Royal Family; in that ſituation, good-breed. | 
ing, engaging addreſs, adorned with all the races | 

that dwell at Courts, would very probably make you | 
a Favourite, and, from a Favourite, a Miniſter: but all 
the knowledge and learning in the world, without 
them, never would. The penetration of Princes | 


ſeldom goes deeper than the ſurface. It is the ex- 


terior that always engages their hearts; and I would 
never adviſe you to give yourſelf much trouble about 
their underſtandings. Princes in general (I mean 
thoſe Porphyrogenets who are born and bred in purple) 
are about the pitch of women; bred up like them, 


and are to be addreſſed and gained in the ſame man- 
ner. 'They always ſee, they ſeldom weigh, Your 
luſtre, not your ſolidity, muſt take them ; your m- 
fide will afterwards ſupport and ſecure, what your 


outſide has acquired. With weak people (and they 


undoubtedly are three parts in four of maukind) 
good - breeding, addreſs, and manners, are ever) 
thing; they can go no deeper: but let me aſſure 


you, that they are a great deal even with people of 


the beſt underſtandings. Where the eyes are not 


pleaſed, and the heart is not flattered, the mind will 


be apt to ſtand out. Be this right or wrong, I con- 
feſs I am ſo made myſelf. Awkwardneſs and ill- 


breeding ſhock me, to that degree, that where I meet 
| wth 
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with them, I. cannot find in my heart to inquire into 
the intrinſic merit of that perſon; I haſſily decide in 
myſelf, that he can have none; and am not ſure, I 
ſhould not even be ſorry to know that he had any. 
[ often paint you in my imagination, in your preſent. 
lImtananza ; and, while I view you in the light of 
ancient and modern learning, uſeful and ornamental 
knowledge, I am charmed with the proſpect; but 
when I view you in another light, and repreſent you 
awkward, ungraceful, ill-bred, with vulgar air and 
manners, ſhambling towards me with inattention and 
digractions, I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe to you what 
feel; but will do as a ſkilful painter did formerly— 
draw a veil before the countenance of the father. 

I dare ſay you. know already enough. of Architec - 
ture, to know that the 'Tuſcan is the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſolid of all the Orders; but, at the ſame time, 
it is the coarſeſt and clumſieſt of them. Its ſolidity 
does extremely well for the foundation and baſe floor 
of a great edifice; but if the whole building be Tuſ- 
can, it will attract no eyes, it will ſtop no paſſengers, 
it will invite no interior examination; people will 
take it for granted, that the finiſhing and furniſhing 
cannot be worth ſeeing, where the front is. ſo un- 
adorned and clumſy. But if, upon the ſolid Tuſcan 
foundation, the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian 
Orders rife gradually with all their beauty, propor- 
tions and ornaments, the fabric ſeizes the moſt in- 
curious eye, and ſtops the moſt careleſs paſſenger ; 
who ſollicits admiſſion as a favour, nay, often pur- 
chaſes it, Juſt ſo will it fare with your little fabric, 
which at preſent, I fear, has more of the Tuſcan 

Vor. II. | M than 

= 


ſcalding ſoup. 


| 3 of being either ſerious or ludicrous upon it. It | 
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than of the Corinthian Order. You muſt abſolutely 


change the whole front, or nobody will knock at the 
door. The ſeveral parts, which muſt compoſe this 
new front, are elegant, eaſy, natural, ſuperior, good- 
breeding; an engaging addreſs ; genteel motions ; an 
inſinuating ſoftneſs in your looks, words, and actions; 
a ſpruce, lively air, faſhionable dreſs; and all the 
glitter that a young fellow ſhould have. 
I am ſure you would do a great deal for my ſake; 
and therefore conſider, at your return here, what a 
diſappointment and concern it would be to me, if I 
could not ſafely depute you to do the honours of my 
houſe and table; and if I ſhould be aſhamed to pre- 
ſent you to thoſe who frequent both. Should you 
be awkward, inattentive, and diſtrait, and happen to 
meet Mr. L* * at my table, the conſequences of that 
meeting muſt be fatal; you would. run your heads | 
againſt each other, cut each other's fingers, inſtead | 
of your meat, or die by the precipitate infuſion of 


. This is really ſo copious a ſubje&; that there is no 


is impoſſible, too, to enumerate or ſtate to you the 


various caſes in good- breeding; they are infinite; Wi 
there is no ſituation or relatien in the world, ſo re- Wi 
mote or ſo intimate, that does not require a degree of ui 


it. Your own good-ſenſe muſt point it out to you; your 
own good-nature muſt incline, and your intereſt 
prompt you to practiſe it: and obſervation and expe- 
rience muſt give you the manner, the air, and the 
graces, which complete the whole. | 

This letter will hardy overtake you, till you a are 
at B 


* 
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x or near Rome. I expect a great deal i in every way 
fom your fix months ſtay there. My morning hopes 
we juſtly placed in Mr. Harte, and the maſters he 
will give you; my evening. ones, in the Roman La- 
dies: pray be attentive to both. But I muſt hint 
to you, that the Roman Ladies are not les femmes 
ſavantes, et ne vous embraſſeront point pour Pamour du 
Gree, They muſt have / garbato, il leggiudro, il 
lifnwolto, il Iufinghiero, quel non Sd che, che piace, che 
uletia, che incanta. | | = | 
have often aſſerted, that the profoundeſt learning, 
and the politeſt manners, were by no means incompa- 
üble, though ſo ſeldom found united in the ſame per- 
bn; and I have engaged myſelf to exhibit you, as a 
proof of the truth of this aſſertion. Should you, in- 
tead of that, happen to diſprove me, the concern 
ndeed will be mine, but the loſs will be yours. 
Lord Bolingbroke is a ſtrong inſtance on my fide of 
the queſtion he joins, to the deepeſt erudition, the 
noſt elegant politeneſs and good-breeding that ever 
my Courtier and Man of the World was adorned 
ith, And Pope very juſtly called him“ All-accom- 
*pliſhed St. John,” with regard to his knowledge and 
is manners. He had, it is true, his faults ; which 
wceeded from unbounded ambition; and impetuous 
ions; but they have now ſubſided by age and ex- 
Irrence: and I can wiſh you nothing better than to 
. what he is now, without being what he has been 
wmerly, His addreſs pre-engages, his eloquence | 
kſuades, and his knowledge informs all who ap- 
mach him. Upon the whole, I do deſire, and inſiſt, 
, from after dinner, till you go to bed, you make 


„ N good 
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 principium et ſons ; but it is by no means all. Tha 
| knowledge muſt be adorned, it muſt have luſtre 
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good-breeding, addreſs, and manners, your ſerious ob- 
je& and your only care. Without them, you will be | 
nobody ; with them, you may be any thing. 

Adieu, my dear child! My compliments to Mr. 
Harte. | 


A— 


LE TI ER _ CLAXE 
London, Nov. 24th, O. 8. 179. 
DE AR BOY, . 

VERY rational Being (I take it for granted) 

propoſes to himſelf ſome object more important 

than mere reſpiration and obſcure animal exiſtence. 
He deſires to diſtinguiſh himſelf among his fellow. 
creatures; and, alicui negotio intentus, præclari faci- 
noris, aut artis bonæ, famam querit, Ceſar, when 
embarking in a ſtorm, ſaid, that jt was not neceſſary} 
he ſhould live ; but that it was abſolutely neceſſary] 
he ſhould get to the place to which he was going, 
And Pliny leaves mankind this only alternative; 
either of doing what deſerves to be written, or off 
writing what deſerves to be read. As for thoſe wha 
do neither; eorum vitam mortemque juxta exiſtimo; quo 
niam de utraque filetur. You have, I am convinced; 
one or both of theſe objects in view; but you mu 
know, and uſe the neceflary means, or your purſul 
will be vain and frivolous, In either caſe, /apere * 


well as weight, or it will be oftener taken for Les 
than for Gold, Knowledge you have, and will have 
] at 
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t am eaſy upon that article, But my buftnefs, as your 
friend, is not to compliment you upon what you have, 
but to tell you with freedom what you want; and 1 
muſt tell you plainly, that I fear you want every thing 
but knowledge. 1 | 

[ have written to you ſo often, of late, upon Good- * 
breeding, Addreſs, les Manieres liantes, the Graces, 
Ec. that I ſhall confine this letter to another ſubject, 
pretty near a-kin to them, and which, I am ſure, you 
are full as deficient in; I mean, Style, 

Style is the dreſs of thoughts; and let them be 
ever ſo juſt, if your ſtyle. is homely, coarſe, and 
rulga-, they will appear to as much diſadvantage, 
and be as ill received, as your perſon, though ever fo 
well proportioned, would, if dreſſed in rags, dirt and 
tatters. It is not every underſtanding that can judge 


"WM matter; but every ear can and does judge, more 
"i © leſs, of ſtyle: and were I either to ſpeak or write 
"Wl to the public, I ſhould prefer moderate matter, ad- 
ned with all the beauties and elegancies of ityle, 
co the ſtrongeſt matter in the world, ill-worded, and 
"1 l-delivered. Your buſineſs is Negotiation abroad, 


and Oratory in the Houſe of Commons at home. 
What figure can you make in either caſe, if your 
ſtyle be inelegant, I do not ſay bad? Imagine your- 
elf writing an office- letter to a Secretary of State, 
which letter is to be read by the whole Cabinet 
Council, and very poſſibly afterwards laid before 
Parliament; any one barbariſm, ſoleciſm, or vul- 
pariſm in it would, in a very few days, . circulate 
through the whole kingdom, to your diſgrace and 
idicule, For inſtance; I will ſuppoſe you had written 
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the following letter from the Hague, to the Secretary 


of State at London; and leave you to ſuppoſe the 


conſequences of it. 


My Loszo, 


I had, laſt alight. the honour of your Lordſhip's | 
letter of the 24th ; and will Yet about doing the orders | 
contained therein; and if /o be that I can get that af- 
fair done by the next poſt, I will not fail for zo give | 


your Lordſhip an account of it by next poſt. I have 


told the French Miniſter, as how, that if that affair 


be not ſoon concluded, your Lordſhip would think 


it all long of him; and that he muſt have neglected | 


For to have wrote to his Court about it, I muſt beg | 


leave to put your Lordſhip in mind, as how, thatT | 
am now full three quarters in arrear: and if % le 
that I do not very ſoon receive at leaſt one half year, | 
I ſhall cut a wery bad figure; for this here place is very 
dear, I ſhall be v bebolden to your Lordſhip for that } 
there mark of your favour ; and ſo I ret, or remain, 


| Yours, Oc. 


You will tell me, poſſibly, that this is a caricatura 
of an illiberal and inelegant ſtyle ; I will admit it: 
but aſſure you, at the ſame time, that a diſpatch with 
leſs than halftheſe faults would blow you up for ever. 
It is by no means ſufficient to be free from faults in 
ſpeaking and writing; you muſt do both correctly 
and elegantly. In faults of this kind, it is not 4% 


optimus qui minimis urgetur; but he is unpardonable 


who has any at all, becauſe it is his own fault: 1 : 
| nee 
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need only attend to, obſerve, and imitate the beſt 
authors. | 

It is a very true ſaying, That a man muſt be born 
a Poet, but that he may make himſelf an Orator; 
and the very firſt principle of an Orator is, to ſpeak 
his own language particularly, with the utmoſt purity 
and elegancy. A man wall be forgiven even great 
errors in a foreign language ; but in his own, even 
the leaſt ſlips are juſtly laid hold of and ridiculed. 

A perſon of the Houſe of Commons, ſpeaking two 
years ago upon naval affairs, aſſerted, that we had 


then the fineſt navy ꝝpon the face of the yearth, This 
happy mixture of blunder and vulgariſm, you may 


eaſily imagine, was matter of immediate ridicule ; 
but I can aſſure you, that it continues ſo ſtill, and 
will be remembered as long as he lives and ſpeaks. 
Another, ſpeaking in defence of a gentleman, upon 
whom a cenſure was moved, happily ſaid, that he 
thought that gentleman was more liable to be thanked 
and rewarded, than cenſured. You know, I preſume, 
that liable can never be uſed in a good ſenſe. 

You have with you three or four of the beſt Engliſh 
Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift ; read them 
with the utmoſt care, and with a particular view to 
their language; and they may poſſibly correct that 
curious infelicity of dition, which you acquired at 
Weſtminſter. Mr. Harte excepted, I will admit that 
you have met with very few Engliſh abroad, who 
could improve your ſtyle ; and with many, I dare 
lay, who ſpeak as ill as yourſelf, and it may be worſe; 
you muſt, therefore, take the more pains, and con- 
lult your authors, and Mr. Harte, the more. I need 
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not tell you how attentive the Romans and Greeks, 
particularly the Athenians, were to this object. It is 
alſo a ſtudy among the Italians and the French, wit- 
neſs their reſpective Academies and Dictionaries, for 
improving and fixing their languages. To our ſhame 
be it ſpoken, it is leſs attended to here than in any 
polite country ; but that is no reaſon why you ſhould 
not attend to it; on the contrary, it will diftinguiſh 
you the more. Cicero fays, very truly, that it is 
glorious to excel other men in that very article, 1 in 
which men excel brutes ; /peech. = 

Conſtant experience has ſhown me, that great pu- 
rity and elegance of ſtyle, with a graceful elocution, 
cover a multitude of faults, in either a ſpeaker or a 
writer. For my own part, I confeſs (and I believe 
moſt people are of my mind) that if a ſpeaker ſhould 
ungracefully mutter or ftammer out to me the ſenſe 


of an angel, deformed by barbariſms and ſoleciſms, 


or larded with vulgariſms, he ſhould never ſpeak to 
me a ſecond time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, 
or you gain nothing ; the eyes and the ears are the 
only roads to the heart. Merit and knowledge will 
not gain hearts, though they will ſecure them when 
gained. Pray have that truth ever in your mind. En- 


gage the eyes, by your addreſs, air, and motions ; 


ſooth the ears, by the elegancy, and harmony of your 
diftion : the heart will certainly follow; and the 
whole man, or woman, will as certainly follow the | 
heart. J muſt repeat it to you, over and over again, 
that, with all the knowledge which you may have at 
preſent, or hereafter acquire, and with all the merit 
that ever man had, if you have not a graceful addreſs, 

liberal 
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liberal and engaging manners, a prepoſſeſling air, and 
a good degree of eloquence in ſpeaking and writing, 
you will be nobody: but will have the daily mortiſi- 
cation of ſeeing people, with not one tenth part of 
your merit or knowledge, get the ſtart of you, and diſ- 
grace you, both in company and in buſineſs. 
You have read Quintilian ; the beſt book in the 
world to form an Orator : pray read Cicero, de Ora- 
ure; the beſt book in the world to finiſh one. Tranſ- 
late and re-tranſlate, from and to Latin, Greek, and 
Engliſh : make yourſelf a pure and elegant Englith 
ſyle ; it requires nothing but application. I do not 
find that God has made you a Poet; and I am very 
glad that he has not; therefore, for God's ſake, . 
make yourſelf an Orator, which you may do. Though 
[ till call you boy, I conſider you no longer as ſuch ;. 
and when I refle& upon the prodigious quantity of - 
manure that has been laid upon you, I expect you 
ſhould produce more at eighteen, than uncultivated 
foils do at eight-and-twenty. 
Pray tell Mr. Harte I have received his letter of the 
13th N. 8. Mr. Smith was much in the right, not 
to let you go, at this time of the year, by ſea ; in the 
ſummer you may navigate as much as you pleaſe ; as 
for example; from Leghorn to Genoa, c. Adieu. 


Ms LETTER 
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LETFTER CLXXII. 
London, Nov. 26th, O. S. 1749 
D EAR BOY, | 
V HIL E the Roman Republic Jourithed, while 
glory was purſued, and virtue practiſed, and 
while even little irregularities and indecencies, not 
cognizable by law, were, however, not thought be- 
low the public care; Cenſors were eſtabliſhed, diſ- 


eretionally to ſupply, in particular caſes, the inevi- 
table defects of the Law, which muſt, and can only 


be general. This employment I aſſume to myſelf | 


with regard to your little Republic, leaving the Le- 
giſlative power intirely to Mr. Harte ; I hope, and 
believe, that he will ſeldom, or rather never, have 
occaſion to exert his ſupreme authority ; and I do by 


no means ſuſpect you of any faults that may require | | 


that interpoſition. But, to tell you the plain truth, 
J am of opinion, that my Cenſorial power will not be 


uſeleſs to you, nor a /ne-cure to me. The ſooner you 


make it both, the better for us both. I can now 
exerciſe this employment only upon hearſay, or, at 
moſt, written evidence; and therefore ſhall exerciſe 


it with great lenity, and ſome diffidence: but when | 


we meet, and that T can form my judgment upon 


ocular and auricular evidence, I ſhall no more let the 


leaſt impropriety, indecorum, or irregularity, pals 


uncenſured, than my predeceſſor Cato did. I ſhall 


read you with the attention of a critic, not with the 


par tiality of an author: different in this reſpect, in- ; 
deed, from moſt critics, that I ſhall feck for faults, 


only | 
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only to correct, and not to expoſe them. I have 
often thought, and ſtill think, that there are few 
things which people in general Know leſs, than how 
to love, and how to hate. They hurt thoſe they love, 
by a miſtaken indulgence, by a blindneſs, nay often 
a partiality to their faults: Where they hate, they 
hurt themſelves, by ill- timed paſſion and rage. For- 
tunately for you, I never loved you in that miſtaken 
W manner. From your infancy, I made you the object 
or my moſt ſerious attention, and not my plaything. 
[ conſulted your real good, not your humours or fan- 
cies; and I ſhall continue to do ſo while you want 
it, which will probably be the caſe during our joint 
lives : for, conſidering the difference of our ages, in 
the courſe of nature, you will hardly have acquired 
experience enough of your own, while. I ſhall be in a 
condition of lending you any of mine.. People in ge- 
neral will much better bear being told of their vices 
or crimes, than of their little failings and weakneſſes. 
They, in ſome degree, juſtify or excule (as they think) 
the former, by ſtrong paſſions, ſeduction, and arti- 
kces of others; but: to be told of, or to confeſs their 
little failings and weakneſſes, implies an inferiority 
of parts, too mortifying to that ſelf-love and vanity, 
which are inſeparable from our natures. I have been 
intimate enough with ſeveral people, to tell them, 
that they had ſaid or done a very criminal thing; but 
[ never was intimate enough with any man, to tell 
him, very feriouſly,. that he had. ſaid or done a very 
jooliſh ane. Nothing leſs. than the relation between 
bu and me, can. poſſibly. authorize that freedom; 
A (3 fortunately for you, my Parental rights, joined 
3 EL to 


nor envious of your reputation or your fortune, which 


rifing, to refle& new luſtre upon my. ſetting Light. 


and conſequently ſhould take more pains to avoid, 


_ failings, weakneſſes, and awkwardneſſes, excite ridi- 


their buffoonery, fix ridicule upon their betters. The 


| {and even of figure, . very unjuſtiy) are the ; 
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to my Cenſorial powers, give it me in its fulleſt ex- 


tent, and my concern for you will make me exert it. 


Rejoige, therefore, that there is one perſon in the 
world, who can and will tell you, what will be very 
uſeful to you to know, and yet what no other man 
living cou!d or would tell you. Whatever I ſhall tell 
you, of this kind, you are very ſure, can have no other 
motive than your intereſt : I can neither be jealouz 


I muſt be both deſirous and proud to eſtabliſh and 
promote: I cannot be your rival, either in love or in 
buſineſs; on the contrary, I want the Rays of your 


In order to this, I ſhall analyſe you minutely; and 
cenſure you freely, that you may not (if Paſiedie) have 
one ſingle ſpot, when in your Meridiax. I 

There is nothing that a young fellow, at his firk | 
appearance in the world, has more reaſon to dread, | 


than having any ridicule fixed upon him. It de- 
grades him with the moſt reaſonable. part of mankind; RB 
but it ruins him with the reſt ; and T have known If 
many a man undone, by acquiring a ridiculous nick- 
name: I would not, for all the riches in the world, 
that you ſhould acquire one when you return to Eng- 
land. Vices and cyimes excite hatred and reproach ; 


* Sd. nome a 3 


cule; they are laid hold of by mim icks, who, though | 
very contemptible wretches themſelves, often, by 


little defects in manners, elocution, addreſs, and air, ] 


object 
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objects of ridicule, and the cauſes of nick-names. 
You cannot imagine the grief it would give me, and 
the prejudice it would do you, if, by way of diſtin- 
guiſhing you from others of your name, you ſhould 
happen to be called Muttering Stanhope, Abſent 
Stanhope, Ill-bred Stanhope, or Awkward, Left-leg- 
ged Stanhope : therefore, take great care to put it 
out of the power of Ridicule itſelf to give you any of 
theſe ridiculous epithets ;z for, if you get one, it will 
tick to you, like the envenomed tſhirt. The very firſt 
day that I fee you, I ſhall be able to tell you, and 
certainly ſhall tell you, what degree of danger you 
are in; and I hope, that my admonitions, as Cenſor, 
may prevent the cenſures of the Public. Admoni- 
tions are always uſeful; is this one or not? You are 
the beſt judge: it is your own picture which I ſend 
you, drawn, at my requeſt, by a Lady at Venice : 
pray let me know how far, in your conſcience, you 
think it like ; for there are ſome parts of it which I 
with may, and others, which I ſhould be ſorry were. 
I ſend you, literally, the copy of that part of her let- 
ter, to her friend here, which relates to you. 

Tell Mr. Harte that I have this moment received 
his letter of the 22d, N. S. and that I approve ex- 
tremely of the long ſtay you have made at Venice. I 
love long. reſidences at Capitals; running poſt 
through different places 1s a moſt unprofitable way-of 
vavelling, and admits of no application. 


Adieu. 


„„ Selon 
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* Selon vos ordres, j*ay ſoigneuſement Examine 
© le jeune Stanhope, et je crois Pavoir approfondi. 
© En voici le portrait que je crois tres fidele. | Il a 
le viſage jolt, Pair ſpirituel, et le regard fin. $a 
«« figure eſt a preſent trop quarree, mais s'il grandit, 
t comme il en a encore et le tems et etoffe, elle ſera 
e bonne. I a certainement beaucoup d'acquit, et 
on m'aſſure qu'il ſgait a fond les langues ſgavantes. 
% Pour le Frangois, je ſgais qu'il le parle parfaite- 
“ ment bien; et Pon dit qu'il en eſt de meme de 
„Allemand. Les queſtions qu'il fait ſont judi- 
„ cieuſes, et marquent qu'il cherche a s'inſtruire. Je 
© ne vous diral pas qu'il cherche autant à plaire; 
„ puiſqu'il  paroit negliger les Attentions et les 
„ Graces. Il ſe preſente mal, et n'a rien moins que 
„Pair et la tournure aiſce et noble qu'il lui faudroit. 
« Il eft vrai qu'il eſt encore jeune et neuf; de forte 
«© qu'on a lieu deſperer que ſes exercices, qu'il n'a 
| os pas 
* © In compliance to your orders, 1 have examined young Stan- 
© hope carefully, and think I have penetrated into his character. 
& This is his portrait, which I take to be a faithful one, His face 


tc is pleaſing, his countenance ſenſible, and his look clever, His 
© figure 1s at preſent rather too ſquare; but if he ſhoots up, which 


ce he has matter and years for, he will then be of a. good ſize. He 


has, undoubtedly, a great fund of acquired knowledge; Iam al: 
cc ſured that he is maſter of the learned- languages. As for French, 


I know he ſpeaks it perfectly, and I am told German, as well. 


« The queſtions he aſks, are judicious, and denote a thirſt after 


« knowledge. I cannot fay that he appears equally deſirous of. 


ce pleafing, for he ſeems to negle& Attentions and the Graces, He 
« does not come into a room well, nor has he that eaſy, noble car- 


4e riage, which would be proper for him. It is true, he is as yet 


« young, and inexperienced ; one may therefore reaſonably hope, 


cc that his melee, which he bas not yet gone through, and good 


& companys 
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& pas encore faits, et la bonne compagnie ou il eſt 

« encore novice, le decrotteront, et lui donneront 

« tout ce qui lui manque à preſent. Un arrange- 

© ment avec quelque femme de condition et qui a du 

«© monde, quelque Madame de PUrſay, eft preciſc- 

« ment ce qu'il lui faut. Enfin joſe vous aſſurer 

WM © qu'il a tout ce que Monſieur de Chefterheld pour- 

L « roit lui ſouhaiter, a Vexception des Manieres, des 

races, et du ton de la bonne Compagnie, qu'il 

«© prendra ſurement avec le tems, et Puſage du grand 

«© monde. Ce ſeroit bien dommage au moins qu'il 

« ne les prit point, puiſqu'il mérite tant de les avoir. 

Et vous ſgavez bien de quelle importance elles ſont. 

« Monſieur ſon Pere le ſgait auſſi, les poſſedant lui 

© meme comme il fait. Bref, fi le petit Stanhope 

« acquiert les Graces, il ira loin, je vous en reponds ; 

© {fi non, il $arretera court dans une belle carridre, f 
qu'il pourroit autrement fournir.“ 

You ſee by this extract of what conſequence other 

people think theſe things. Therefore, J hope you 


0 company, in which he is till a novice, will poliſh, and give all 
that 1s wanting to complete him. What ſeems neceſſary for that 
% purpoſe, would be an attachment to ſome woman of faſhion, and 
who knows the world. Some Madame de VUrſay would be the 
* proper perſon, In ſhort, I can aſſure you, that he has every 
„thing which Lord Cheſterfield can wiſh him, excepting that car- 
© riage, thofe Graces, and the ſtyle uſed in the beſt company; 
©which he will certainly acquire in time, and by frequenting the 
* polite world. If he ſhould not, it would be great pity, ſince he 
* ſo well deſerves to poſſeſs them. You know their importance. 
„My Lord, his father, knows it too, he being maſter of them all, 
To conclude; if little Stanhope acquires the Graces, I promiſe 
„jou he will make his way; if not, he will be ſtopt in a courſe, 
© the goal of which he might attain with honour,” 

Es will 
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will no longer look upon them as trifles. It is the 
character of an able man to deſpiſe little things in 
great buſineſs ; but then he knows what things are 
little, and what not. He does not ſuppoſe things 
little, becauſe they are commonly called ſo; but by 
the conſequences that may or may not attend them, 


If gaming people's affections, and intereſting their | 


hearts in your favour, be of conſequence, as it un- 
doubtedly is; he knows very well that a happy con- 
currence of all theſe, commonly called little things, 


Manners, Air, Addreſs, Graces, Ac. is of the utmoſt | 
_ conſequence, and will never be at reſt till he has ac- 
quired them. The world is taken by the outſide of 
things, and we muſt take the world as it is; you or 
I cannot ſet it right. I know, at this time, a man of | 
great quality and ftation, who has not the parts of a 
porter; but raiſed himſelf to the ftation he is in, 
ſingly by having a graceful figure, polite manners, 
and an engaging addreſs: which, by the way, he only 
acquired by habit; for he had not ſenſe enough to 
get them by reflection. Parts and habit ſhould con- 
ſpire to complete you. You will have the habit of good 


company, and you have reflection in your power. 


— 
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DEAR BOY, 


HOSE who ſuppoſe, that men in general at 
rationally, becauſe they are called rational W 
creatures, know very little of the world ; and if they W 
act themſelves upon that ſuppoſition, will, nine times $ 
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in ten, find themſelves groſly miſtaken, That man is, 
animal bi pes, implume, riſbile, I intirely agree; bat for 
the rationale, I can only allow it him in az primo 
(to talk Logic) and ſeldom in a#u ſecundo. Thus, 
the ſpeculative, cloiſtered pedant, in his ſolitary cell, 
forms ſyſtems of things as they ſhould be, not as they 
are; and writes as decifively and abſurdly upon 
war, politics, manners, and characters, as that pedant 
talked, who was ſo kind as to inſtruct Hannibal in 
WT the art of war. Such cloſet politicians never fail to 
: ſign the deepeſt motives for the moſt trifling actions; 
intead of often aſcribing the greateſt actions to the 
noſt trifling cauſes, in which they would be much 
ſeldomer miſtaken, They read and write of Kings, 
Heroes, and Stateſmen, as never doing any thing but 
ion the deepeſt principles of ſound policy. But 
thoſe who ſee and obſerve Kings, Heroes, and Stateſ: 
nen, diſcover that they have head-achs, indigeſtions, 
tumours, and paſſions, juſt like other people; every 
one of which, in their turn, determine their wills, 
in defiance of their reaſon, Had we only read in the 
Life of Alexander, that he burnt Perſepolis, it would 
tubtlefs have been accounted for from deep policy: 
we ſhould have been told, that his new conqueſt could 
tot have been fecured without the deſtruction of that 
Capital, which would have been the conftant ſeat of | 
abals, conſpiracies, and revolts. But, luckily, we 
ne informed at the ſame time, that this hero, this 
demi-god, this ſon and heir of Jupiter Ammon, hap- 
pened to get extremely drunk with his w—e ; and, 
way of frolick, deſtroyed one of the fineſt cities in 
le world. Read men, therefore, yourfelf,' not in 
in books, 
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books, but in nature. Adopt no ſyſtems, but ſtudy 
them yourſelf. Obſerve their weakneſſes, their paſ- 
ſions, their humours, of all which their underſtand. | 
ings are, nine times in ten, the dupes. You will | 
then know that they are to be gained, influenced, or 
led, much oftener by little things than by great ones; 
and, conſequently, you will no. longer think thoſe 
things little, which tend to ſuch great purpoſes, 
Let us apply this now to the particular object of 
this letter; I mean, ſpeaking in, and influencing | 
public aſſemblies. The nature of our conſtitution | 
makes Eloquence more uſeful, and more neceſſary, | 
in this country, than in any. other in Europe. A 
certain degree of good ſenie and knowledge is re- | 
quiſite for that, as well as for every thing elſe ; but 
beyond that, the purity of diction, the elegancy of 
ſtyle, the harmony of periods, a pleaſing elocution, | 
and a graceful action, are the things which a public 
ſpeaker ſhould attend to the moſt ; becauſe his au- | 
dience certainly does, and underſtands them the beſt: | 
or rather indeed underſtands little elſe. The late | 
Lord Chancellor Cowper's ſtrength, as an Orator, lay | 
by no means in his reaſonings, for very often he ha- 
zZarded very weak ones. But ſuch was the purity and 
elegancy of his ſtyle, ſuch the propriety and charms | 
of his elocution, and ſuch the gracefulneſs of his | 
action, that he never ſpoke without univerſal ap- 
plauſe: the ears and the eyes gave him up the hearts | 
and the underſtandings of the audience. On the 
contrary, the late Lord Townſhend always ſpoke l 
materially, with argument and knowledge, but never 


pleaſed. Why? His diction was not NN inelegant, 
but 
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but frequently ungrammatical, always vulgar ; his 
cadences falſe, his voice unharmonious, and his action 
ungraceful. Nobody heard him with patience ; and 
the young fellows uſed to joke upon. him, and repeat 
his inaccuracies. 'The late Duke of Argyle, though 
the weakeſt reaſoner, was the moſt pleaſing ſpeaker I 
ever knew in my life. He charmed, he warmed, he 
forcibly raviſhed the audience; not by his matter 
certainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A moſt 
genteel figure, a graceful noble air, an harmonious 
voice, and elegancy of ſtyle, and a ſtrength of em- 
phaſis, conſpired to make him the moſt affecting, per- 
ſuaſive, and applauded ſpeaker I ever ſaw. I was 
captivated like others; but when I came home, and 
coolly conſidered what he had ſaid, firipped of all 
thoſe ornaments in which he had dreſſed it, I often 
found the matter flimſy, the arguments weak, and 
I was convinced of the power of thoſe adventitious 
concurring circumſtances, which i gnorance of man- 
kind only calls trifling ones. Cicero, in his Book 
de Oratore, in order to raiſe the dignity of that pro- 
feſſion, which he well knew himſelf to be at the head 
of, aſſerts ; that a complete Orator muſt be a complete 
every thing, Lawyer, Philoſopher, Divine, Ic. That 
would be extremely well, if it were poſfiible ; but | 
man's life is not long enough ; and I hold him to 
be the completeſt Orator, who ſpeaks the beſt upon 

that ſubject which occurs; whoſe happy choice of 
words, whoſe lively imagination, whoſe elocution 
and action adorn and grace his matter; at the ſame 


time that they excite the attention and engage the 
pallions of his audience. 
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You will be of the Houſe of Commons as ſoon as 

you are of age; and you muſt firſt make a figure 

there, if you would make a figure, or a fortune, 


in your country. This you can never do without | 


that correctneſs and elegancy in your own language, 
which you now ſeem to neglet, and which you 
have intirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it is 


to be learned. Care and obſervation will do it; but 


do not flatter yourſelf, that all the knowledge, ſenſe, 
and reaſoning in the world will ever make you a 
popular and applauded ſpeaker, without - the orna- 
ments and the graces of ſtyle, elocution, and action. 
Senſe and argument, though coarſely delivered, will 


have their weight in a private converſation, with | 
two or three people of ſenſe ; but in a public aſſem- 
bly they will have none, if naked and deſtitute of | 


the advantages I have mentioned, Cardinal de Retz 


_ obſerves, very juſtly, that every numerous aſſembly is | 
mob; influenced by their paſſions, humours, and 
affections, which nothing but eloquence ever did, or 


ever can engage. This is ſo important a conſideration 


for every body in this country, and more particularly 


for you, that I earneſtly recommend it to your moſt 


ſerious care and attention. Mind your diction, in | 
whatever language you either write or ſpeak ; con- | 
tract a habit of correctneſs and elegance. Confider | 
your ſtyle, even in the freeſt converſation, and moſt | 
familiar letters. After, at leaſt, if not before you 
have ſaid any thing, reflect if you could not have faid | 
it better. Where you doubt of the propriety or ele- 
gancy of a word or a phraſe, conſult ſome good dead 
or Win authority in that lan, guage. Uſe yourſelf to 

tranſlate, N 
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tranſlate, from various languages, into Engliſh : cor- 
rect thoſe tranſlations till they ſatisfy your ear, as well 
as your underſtanding. And be. convineed of this 
truth, That the beſt ſenſe and reaſon in the world 
will be as unwelcome. in a public aſſembly, without 
theſe ornaments, as. they will in public companies, 
without the aſſiſtance of manners and politeneſs, If 
you will pleaſe people, you muſt pleaſe them in their 
own way: and, as you cannot make them what they 
ſhould be, you muſt take them as they are. I repeat 
it again, they are only to be taken by agrimens, and 
by what flatters their ſenſes and their hearts, Rabe- 
lis firſt wrote a moſt excellent book, which nobody 
liked ; then, determined to conform to the public 
taſte, he wrote Gargantua and Pantagruel, which every 
body liked, extravagant as it was, Adieu. 
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London, Dec. Nd. O. 8. i 49. 
5 EAR B OY, 


II is now above forty years fines I have never ſpoken 
nor written one ſingle word, without giving my- 
ſelf at leaſt one moment's time to conſider, whether it 
vas a good one or a bad one, and whether I could 
dot find out a better in its place. An unharmonious 
and rugged period, at this time, ſhocks my ears; and 
[, like all the reſt of the world, will willingly ex- 
change and give up ſome degree of rough ſenſe, for 
good degree of pleaſing ſound. I will freely and 
truly own to you, p without either vanity or falſe mo- 
deſty, 
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deſty, that whatever reputation 1 have acquired a 
ſpeaker, is more owing to my conſtant attention to 


my dition, than to my matter, which was neceſſarily 
juſt the ſame of other people? s. When you come into 
Parliament, your reputation as a ſpeaker will depend 
much more upon your words, and your periods, than 
upon the ſubject. The ſame matter occurs equally 
to every body of common ſenſe, upon the ſame queſ. 


tion; the drefling it well, is what excites the atten. 


tion and admiration of the audience. 


It is in Parliament that I have ſet my heart upon | 
your making a figure: it is there that I want to | 


have you juſtly proud of yourſelf, and to make me 
juſtly proud of you. This means that you muſt be a 

good ſpeaker there; I uſe the word muſt, becauſe I 
know you may if you will. The vulgar, who are 


always miſtaken, look upon a Speaker and a comet 


with the ſame aſtoniſhment and admiration, taking 
them both for preternatural phenomena, This error 
difcourages many young men from attempting that 
character; and good ſpeakers are willing to have their 
talent conſidered as ſomething very extraordinary, if 
not a peculiar gift of God to his Elect. But let you 
and I analyſe and ſimplify this good ſpeaker ; let us 
ftrip him of thoſe adventitious plumes, with which 


his own pride, and the ignorance of others have 


decked him : and we ſhall find the true definition of 
him to be no more than this: -A man of good com- 
mon ſenſe, who reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf 
elegantly on that ſubject upon which he ſpeaks. 
There is, ſurely, no witchcraft in this. A man of 
ſenſe, without a ſuperior and aſtoniſhing degree of 

10 | parts, 
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parts, will not talk nonſenſe upon any ſubject; nor 
will he, if he has the leaſt taſte or application, talk 
nelegantly. What then does all this mighty art and 
nyſtery of ſpeaking in Parliament amount to? Why, 
w more than this, That the man Who ſpeaks in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſpeaks in that Houſe, and to 

four hundred people, that opinion, upon a given ſub- 
a, which he would make no difficulty of ſpeaking: 
n any houſe in England, round the fire, or at table, 
wany fourteen people Whatſoever: better judges; 
perhaps, and ſeverer critics of what he ſays, than any 
turtcen gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons. 

[ have ſpoken frequently in Parliament, and not- 
days without ſome applauſe ; and therefore I can 
dure you, from my experience, that there is very 
ile in it. The elegancy of the ſtyle, and the turn 
i the periods, make the chief impreſſion upon the 
learers. Give them but one or two round and har- 
nonious periods in a ſpeech, which they will retain 
nd repeat; and they will go home as well ſatisfied, 
v people do from an Opera, humming all the way one 
n two favourite tunes that have ſtruck their ears and 
re eaſily caught. Moſt people have ears, but few. 
me judgment; tickle thoſe ears, and, depend upon 
„ you will catch their judgments, ſuch as they are. 
Cicero, conſcious that he was at the top of his 
pofefion (for in his time Eloquence was a profeſ- 
on) in order to ſet himſelf off, defines. in his Trea- 
ie de Oratore, an Orator to be ſuch a man as never 
ns, or never will be; and by this fallacious argu- 
dent, ſays, that he muſt know every art and ſcience. 
utfoever, or how ſhall he ſpeak upon them? But 
with 
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with ſubmiſſion to ſo great an authority, my def. 
nition of an Orator is extremely different from, and 
J believe much truer than his. I call that man an 
Orator, who reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf ele. 
gantly upon whatever ſubject he treats. Problems 
in Geometry, Equations in Algebra, Proceſſes in 
Chymiſtry, and Experiments in Anatomy, are never, 
that I have heard of, the objects of Eloquence; and 
therefore I humbly conceive, that a man may be a 
very fine ſpeaker, and yet know nothing of Geometry, | 
Algebra, Chymiſtry, or Anatomy. The ſubjects off 
all Parliamentary debates, are ſubjects of common 
ſenſe ſingly. | q 
Thus I write whatever occurs to me, that I think 
may contribute either to form or inform you. May 
my labour not be in vain ! and it will not, if you willf 
but have half the concern for youhel, that I have | 


for you. Adieu. | 
| c 
FP 28 t 
LETT EK CCS, 
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'D E A R BOY, 
ORD Clarendon, in his hiſtory, ſays of Mr! Ez 
John Hampden, that he had a head to contrive, 6 
a-tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute any miſchie/ Wl pe 
I ſhall not now enter into the juſtneſs of this characuly n. 
ter of Mr. Hampden, to whoſe brave ftand again an 
the illegal demand of Ship-money, we owe our preſen WY [ec 
liberties ; but J mention it to you as the character th, 
which, with the alteration of one fin gle word, Good thi 
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inſtead of Mi/chief, I would have you aſpire to, and 


uſe your utmoſt endeavours to deſerve, The head to 


contrive, God muſt to a certain degree have given 
you; but it is in your own power greatly to improve 
it, by ſtudy, obſervation, and reflection. As for the 


tongue to perſuade, it wholly depends upon yourſelf 3 
and without it the beſt head will contrive to very little 


purpoſe. The hand to execute, depends likewiſe, in 


my opinion, in a great meaſure upon yourſelf, Se- 


rious reflection will always give courage in a good 


cauſe ; and the courage arifing from reflection is of 


a much ſuperior nature to the animal and conſtitu- 
tional courage of a foot-ſoldier. The former is ſteady 
and unſhaken, where the nodus is dignus vindice; the 


latter is oftener improperly than r ed. | 


but always brutally. 

The ſecond member of my text (to ſpeak eccle- 
ſtaſtically) ſhall be the ſubje& of my following diſ- 
courſe ; the tongue to perſuade —As judicious Preachers 


recommend thoſe virtues, which they think their 


ſeveral audiences want the moſt : ſuch as truth and 
continence, at Court; diſintereſtedneſs, in the City; 3 
and ſobriety, in the Country. 


You muſt certainly, in the courſe of your little 


experience, have felt the different effects of elegant 


and inelegant ſpeaking. Do you not ſuffer, when 


people accoſt you in a ſtammering and heſitating 
manner; in an untuneful voice, with falſe accents 


and cadences ; puzzling and blundering through ſe- 
leciſms, barbariſms, and vulgariſms ; miſ-placing even 
their bad words, and inverting all method ? Does not 
this prejudice you againſt their matter, be it what it 
Vol. II. N 3 ; 
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ach nay even againſt their perſons? J am ſure it does 
On the other hand, Do you not feel yourſelf 
tection; prepoſſeſſed, nay even engaged in favour of 
thoſe who addreſs you in the direct contrary manner: 
The effects of a correct and adorned ftyle, of method 
and perſpicuity, are incredible towards perſuaſion : they 
often ſupply the want of reaſon and argument; but, 


when uſed in the ſupport of reaſon and argument, they 


are irreſiſtible. The French attend very much to the 
purity and elegancy of their ſtyle, even in common 


converſation; inſomuch that it is a character, to ſay of 
a man, u' il narre bien. Their converſations frequently 

turn upon the delicacies of their language, and an Aca - 
demy is employed in fixing it. The Cruſca, in Italy, | 


has the ſame object; and I have met with very few Ita- 


lians, who did not ſpeak their own language correRly | 


and elegantly. How much more neceſſary is it for an 
Engliſhman to do ſo, who is to ſpeak it in a public aſ- 


ſembly, where the laws and liberties of his country are | 


the ſubjeRs of his deliberation ? The tongue that would 
perſuade, there, muſt not content itſelf with mere arti- 


culation. You know what pains Demoſthenes took to | 


correct his naturally bad elocution ; you know that he 
declaimed by the ſea-ſide in ftorms, to prepare himſelf 


for the noiſe of the tumultuous aflemblies he was o 
ſpeak to; and you can now judge of the correQnels | 
and elegancy of his ſtyle. He thought all theſe } 
things of conſequence, and he thought right; pray 
do you think ſo too. It is of the utmoſt conſequence } 
to you to be of that opinion. If you have the leaſt 
defect in your elocution, take the utmoſt care and 
Pains to corre it. Do not Ha cas your ftyle, what 
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ever language you ſpeak in, or whomever you ſpeak 
to, were it your footman. Seek always for the beſt 
words and the happieſt expreſſions you can find. Do 
not content yourſelf with being barely underſtood ; 
but adorn your thoughts, and dreſs them as you would 
your perſon ; which, however well proportioned it 
might be, it would be very improper and indecent to 
exhibit naked, or even worſe ——_ than people of 
your ſort are. 

I have ſent you, in a packet which your Leipfig | 
acquaintance, Duval, ſends to his correſpondent at 
Rome, Lord Bolingbroke's book“, which he pub- 
liſhed about a year ago. I deſire that you will read 
it over and over again, with particular attention to 
the ſtyle, and to all thoſe beauties of Oratory, with 
which it is adorned. Till I read that book, I confeſs 
I did not know all the extent and powers of the En- 
gliſn language. Lord Bolingbroke has both a tongue 
and a pen to perſuade ; his manner of ſpeaking in 
private converſation, is full as elegant as his writings; 
whatever ſubject he either ſpeaks or writes upon, he 
adorns it with the moſt ſplendid eloquence; not a 
ſtudied or laboured eloquence, but ſuch a flowing 
happineſs of diction, which (from care perhaps at 
firſt) is become ſo habitual to him, that even his moſt 
familiar converſations, if taken down in writing, 
would bear the preſs, without the leaſt correction 
either as to method or ſtyle. If his conduct, in the 
W former part of his life, had been equal to all his 
natural and acquired talents, he would moſt 7 


Ny Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, on 0 Idea of a patriot 
King. | | 
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have merited the epithet of all-accompliſhed. He is 


himſelf ſenſible of his paſt errors: thoſe violent paſ- 
ſions, which ſeduced him in his youth, have now 


ſubſided by age; and, take him as he is now, the 


character of all-accompliſhed is more his due, thay 
any man's I ever knew in my life. 

But he has been a moſt mortifying inſtance of the 
violence of human paſſions, and of the weakneſs of 
the moſt exalted human reaſon. His virtues and his 
| vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did not blend them- 
ſelves by a gradation of tints, but formed a ſhining 
and ſudden contraſt. Here the darkeſt, there the 
moſt ſplendid colours; and both rendered more ſhin- 
ing from their proximity. Impetuoſity, exceſs, and 
almoſt extravagancy, characteriſed not only his paſ- 
fions, but even his ſenſes. His youth was diſtin- 
guiſhed by all the tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, in 


which he moſt licentioully triumphed, diſdaining all 


decorum. His fine imagination has often been heated 
and exhauſted with his body, in celebrating and deify- 
ing the proſtitute of the night; and his convivial joys 
were Puſhed to all the extravagancy of frantic Bac- 
chanals. Thoſe paſſions were interrupted but by a 
ſtronger, Ambition. The former impaired both his 
conſtitution and his character, but the latter deſtroyed 
both his fortune and his reputation. 
He has noble and generous ſentiments, rather than 
| fixed reflected principles of good-nature and friend- 
ſhip; but they are more violent than laſting, and 


ſuddenly and often varied to their oppoſite extremes, | 


with regard even to the ſame perſons. He receives the 
common attentions of civility as obligations, which 


he | 
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he returns with intereſt ; and reſents with paſſion the 
little inadvertencies of human nature, which he re- 
pays with intereſt too. Even a difference of opinion 


upon a Philoſophical ſubje&, would provoke, and 


prove him no practical Philoſopher at leaſt. 
Notwithſtanding the diſſipation of his youth, and 
the tumultuous agitation of his middle age, he has 
an infinite fund of various and almoſt univerſal 
knowledge, which, from the cleareſt and quickeſt 
conception, and happieſt memory, that ever man 
was blefſed with, he always carries about him. It 
is his pocket-money, and he never has occaſion to 
draw upon a book for any ſum. He excells more 
particularly in Hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works plainly 
prove. The relative Political and Commercial in- 
tereſts of every country in Europe, particularly of his 
own,. are better known to him, than perhaps to any 
man in it; but how ſteadily he has purſued the latter, 
in his public conduct, his enemies, of all mon and 
denominations, tell with joy. 
He engaged young, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 3 in 
buſineſs; and his penetration was almoſt intuition. 
I am old enough to have heard him ſpeak in Parlia- 


ment. And I remember, that, though prejudiced 


againſt him by party, I felt all the force and charms 
of his eloquence, Like Belial, in Milton, he made 
e the worſe appear the better cauſe.” All the in- 
ternal and external advantages and talents of an Ora- 
tor are undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, elocution, 
knowledge; and, above all, the pureſt and moſt flo- 
rid diction, with the juſteſt metaphors, and happieſt 
images, had raiſed him to the poſt of Secretary at 
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War, at four-and-twenty years old; an age at which 


others are hardly thought fit for the ſmalleſt em- 


ployments. . 
During his long exile in France, he applied himſelf 


to ſtudy with his characteriſtical ardour; and there he 


formed, and chiefly executed the plan of a great Philo- 
ſophical work. The common bounds of human know- 
ledge are toa narrow for his warm and afpiring ima- 
gination, He muſt go extra flammantia mania Mundi, 
and explore the unknown and unknowable regions 
of Metaphyſics ; which open an unbounded field 
for the excurſions of an ardent imagination; where 
endleſs conjectures ſupply the defect of unattainable 
knowledge, and too often uſurp both its name and 
influence, | 

. He has had a very handſome 1 with a 1 
engaging addreſs in his air and manners: he has all 
the dignity and good- breeding which a man of qua- 
lity ſhould or can have, and which ſo few, in this 
country at leaſt, really have. 

He profeſſes himſelf a Deiſt; believing in a OY 
ral Providence, but doubting of, though by no means 


rejeRing (as is commonly ſuppoſed) the immortality 


of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. 
| Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, what 
can we ſay, but Alas, poor human nature! 

In your deſtination, you will have frequent occa- 
ſions to ſpeak in public; to Princes and States, 
abroad; to the Houſe of Commons, at home: judge 


then, whether Eloquence is neceſſary for you or not; 


not only common Eloquence, which is rather free 
from faults, than adorned by beauties; but the higheſt, 
2 _ | the 
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the moſt *ſhining degree of eloquence. For God's. 
ſake, have this object always in your view, and in 
your thoughts. Tune your tongue early to per- 
ſuaſion ; and let no jarring, diſſonant accents ever 
fall from it. Contract an habit of ſpeaking well, 
upon every occaſion, and neglect yourſelf in no one. 


Eloquence and good- breeding, alone, with an ex- . 


ceeding ſmall degree of parts and knowledge, will 
carry a man a great way; with your parts and 


knowledge, then, how far will they not carry you! , 
Adieu, | 


TTT 


London, Dec. 16th, O. S. 1749. 

DEARBOY, _ 
\HIS letter will, I hope, find you ſafely arrived, 
and well ſettled at Rome, after the uſual 
diſtreſſes and accidents of a winter journey ; which 


are very proper to teach you patience. Your ſtay 


there, I look upon as a very important period of your 
life; and I do believe, that you will fill it up well. 


I hope you will employ the mornings diligently with 


Mr. Harte, in acquiring weight; and the even- 
ings in the beſt companies at Rome, in acquiring 
luſtre. A formal, dull father would recommend to 
you to plod out the evenings, too, at heme over a 
book by a dim taper ; but I recommend to you the 
evenings for your pleaſures, which are as much a part 
of your education, and almoſt as neceflary a one, as 


your morning ſtudies, Go to whatever aſſemblies or 


N4 ſpectacles 
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ſpectacles people of faſhion go to, and when you are 
there, do as they do. Endeavour to outſhine thoſe 
who ſhine there the moſt ; get the Garbo, the Gentil- 
exza, the Leggiadria of the Italians z make love to 
the moſt impertinent beauty of condition that you 
meet with, and be gallant with all the reſt. Speak 
Italian, right or wrong, to every body ; and if you 
do but laugh at yourſelf firſt for your bad Italian, 
nobody elſe will laugh at you for it. That is the 
only way to ſpeak it perfectly; which I expect you 
will do, becauſe I am ſure you may, before you leave 
Rome. View the moſt curious remains of antiquity, | 
with a claſſical ſpirit ; and they will clear up to you 
many paſſages of the claſſical authors: particularly 
the Trajan and Antonine Columns; where you find 
the warlike inſtruments, the dreſſes, and the triumphal 
ornaments of the Romans. Buy alſo the prints and 
explanations of all thoſe reſpectable remains of Ro- 
man grandeur, and compare them with the originals. 
Moſt young travellers are contented with a general 
view of thoſe things, ſay they are very fine, and then 
go about their buſineſs. I hope you will examine 
them in a very different way. Approfondifſez every i 
thing you ſee or hear; and learn, if you can, the 
why and the wherefore, Inquire into the meaning 
and the objects of the innumerable proceſſions, which 
you will ſee at Rome at this time. Aſſiſt at all the 
ceremonies, and know the reaſon, or at leaft the pre- 
tences of them; and however abſurd they may be, 
ſee and ſpeak of them with great decency. Of all 
things, I beg of you not to herd with your own coun- be 
trymen, but to be always either with the ö f 

wih 
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with the foreign Miniſters reſiding at Rome. You 
' are ſent abroad to ſee the manners and characters, 
and learn the languages, of different countries; and 
not to converſe with Engliſh, in Engliſh ; which 
would defeat all thoſe ends. Among your graver 
company, I recommend (as I have done before) the 
Jeſuits to you ; whoſe learning and addreſs will both 
pleaſe and improve you: inform yourſelf, as much as 
you can, of the hiſtory, policy, and practice of that ſo- 
ciety, from the time of its founder, Ignatius of Loyo- 
la, who was himſelf a mad-man. If you would 
know their morality, you will find it fully and ad- 
mirably ſtated, in Les Leltres d'un Provincial, by the 
famous Monſieur Paſcal - and it is a book very well 
worth your reading. Few people ſee what they ſee, 
or hear what they hear ; that is, they ſee and hear 
fo inattentively and ſuperficially, that they are very 
little the better for what they do ſee and hear. This, 
I dare ſay, neither is, nor will be your caſe. You 
will underſtand, reflect upon, and conſequently re- 
tain, what you ſee and hear. You have ſtill two years 
good, but no more, to form your character in the 
world deciſively : for, within two months after your 
arrival in England, it will be finally and irrevocably 
determined, one way or another, in the opinion of 
the public. Devote, therefore, theſe two years to the 
purſuit of perfection; which ought to be every body's 
object, though in ſome particulars unattainable : thoſe 
who ſtrive and labour the moſt, will come the neareſt 
to it. But, above all things, aim at it in the two 
important arts of ſpeaking, and pleaſing ; without 
them, all your other talents are maimed and crippled. 
— — They 
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They are the wings upon which you mutt ſoar above 
other people; without them you will only crawl with 
the dull maſs of mankind, Prepoſſeſs by your Air, 
Addreſs, and Manners ; perſuade by your tongue; 
and you will eafily execute, what your head has con- 
| trived. I defire that you will ſend me very minute 
accounts from Rome ; not of what you ſee, but of 
whom you ſee : of your pleaſures and entertainments, 
Tell me what companies you frequent moſt, and how 
you are received. Mi dica anche ſe la lingua Italiana 
wa bene, e ſe la parla facilmente; ma in ogni caſo biſogna 
parlarla ſempre per poter alla fine parlarla bene e pulito. 
Le donne Pinſegnano meglio aſſai dei maeſtri. Addio 
Caro Ragazzo, fi ricordi del Garbo, della Genti lexxa, e 
della Leggiadria : coſe tante neceſſarie ad un Cavaliere. 


ͤ— 


L E T EN coax 


London, December the Ih, O. 8. 1740. 1 
PDE AR BOY, 


"4 HE knowledge of mankind is a very uſeful 
knowledge for every body ; a moſt neceſſary 
one for you, who are deſtined to an active, public 
life. You will have to do with all ſorts of characters; 
you ſhould, therefore, know them thoroughly, in or- 
der to manage them ably. This knowledge is not to 
be gotten ſyſtematically ; you muſt acquire it your- 
ſelf by your own obſervation and ſagacity : I will give 
you ſuch hints as I think may be uſeful land- marks 1 
in your intended progreſs, 


1 have often told you . it is moſt true) that, 
k with 
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with regard to mankind, we muſt not draw generat 
concluſions from certain particular principles, though, 
in the main, true ones. We muſt not ſuppoſe, that, 
becauſe a man is a rational animal, he will therefore - 
always act rationally ; or, becauſe he has ſuch or ſuch 
a predominant paſſion, that he will a& invariably and 
conſequentially in the purſuit of it. No: We are 
complicated machines; and though we have one 
main ſpring, that gives motion to the whole, we have 
an infinity of little wheels, which, in their turns, re- 
tard, precipitate, and ſometimes ſtop that motion. 
Let us exemplify, I will ſuppoſe Ambition to be (as 
it commonly is) the predominant paſſion of a Mini- 
ſter of State; and I will ſuppoſe that Miniſter to be 
an able one, Will he, therefore, invariably purſue 
the object of that predominant paſſion ? May I be 
ſure that he will do fo and fo, becauſe he ought ? 
Nothing leſs, Sickneſs, or low ſpirits, may damp 
this predominant paſſion ; humour and peeviſhneſs 
may triumph over it ; inferior paſſions may, at times, 
ſurpriſe it, and prevail. Is this ambitious Stateſman 
amorous ? Indiſcreet and unguarded confidences 
made in tender moments, to his wife or his miſtreſs, 
may defeat all his ſchemes. Is he avaricious ? Some 
great lucrative object, ſuddenly preſenting itſelf, may 
unravel all the work of his ambition. Is he paſſion- 
ate? Contradiction and provocation (ſometimes, it may 
be, too, artfully intended) may extort raſſi and incon- 
ſiderate expreſſions, or actions deſtructive of his main 
object. Is he vain, and open to flattery? An artful, 
flattering favourite may miſlead him; and even lazi- 
neſs may, at certain moments, make him neglect or 
C N 6 1 omit 
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omit the neceſſary ſteps to that height at which he 
wants to arrive. Seek firſt, then, for the predomi- 
nant paſſion of the charaQer which you mean to en- 
gage and influence, and addreſs yourſelf to it; but 
without defying or deſpiſing the inferior paſſions :, 
get them in your intereſt too, for now and then they 
will have their turns. In many caſes, you may not 
have it in your power to contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of the prevailing paſſion ; then take the next 
beſt to your aid. 'There are many avenues to every 
man; and, when you camnaot get at him through the 
great one, try the ſerpentine ones, and you wr arrive 
at laſt, ; 
There are two inconſiſtent alfa, which, however, 
frequently accompany each other, like man and wife ; 
and which, like man and wife too, are commonly 
clogs upon each other. I mean Ambition and Ava- 
rice: the latter is often the true cauſe of the former; 
and then is the predominant paſſion. It ſeems to have 
been ſo in Cardinal Mazarin; who did any thing, 
ſubmitted to any thing, and forgave any thing, for 
the ſake of plunder. He loved and couxted Power 
like an uſurer; becauſe it carried Profit along with 
it. Whoever ſhould have formed his opinion, or 
taken his meaſures, ſingly from the ambitious part of 
Cardinal Mazarin's character, would have found him- 
ſelf often miſtaken. Some who had found this out, 
made their fortunes, by letting him cheat them at 
play. On the contrary, Cardinal Richelieu's prevailing 
paſſion ſeems to have been ambition, and his immenſe 
riches, only the natural conſequences of that Ambi- 
tion gratified ; and yet, I make no doubt, but that 


7 : | Ambition 
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Ambition had now and then its. turn with the former, 
and Avarice with the latter. Richelieu (by the way) 
is ſo ſtrong a proof of the inconfiſtency of human na- 
ture, that I cannot help obſerving to you, that, while 
he abſolutely governed both his King and his Coun- 
try, and was, in a great degree, the arbiter of the 
fate of all Europe, he was more jealous of the great. 
reputation of Corneille, than of the power of Spain; 
and more flattered with being thought (what he was 
not) the beſt Poet, than with being thought (what: 
he certainly was). the greateſt Stateſman in Europe; 
and affairs ſtood ſtill, while he was concerting the 
criticiſm upon the Cid. Could one think this poſſible, 
if one did not know it to be true? Though men are 
all of one compoſition, the ſeveral ingredients are fo 
differently proportioned in each individual, that no 
two are exactly alike ; and no one, at all times, like 
himſelf. The ableſt man will, ſometimes, do weak 
things; the proudeſt man, mean things; the honeſt- 
eft man, ill things; and the wickedeſt man, good 
ones. Study individuals then; and if you take (as 
you ought to do) their outlines from their prevailing 
paſhon, ſuſpend your laſt finiſhing ſtrokes, till you 
have attended to, and diſcovered the operations of 
their inferior paſſions, appetites, and humours. A 
man's general character may be that of the Honeſteſt 
Man of the world: do not diſpute it; you might be 
thought envioùs or ill- natured: but, at the ſame time, 
do not take this probity upon truſt, to ſuch a degree 
as to put your life, fortune, or reputation in his power. 
This honeſt man may happen to be your rival in 
power, in intereſt, or in love; three paſſions that 


; often 
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often put honeſty to moſt ſeyere trials, in which it is 
too often caſt: but firſt analyſe this Honeſt Man 
yourſelf; and then, only, you will be able to judge 
how far you may, or may not, with ſafety truſt him. 
Women are much more like each other than men; 
they have, in truth, but two paſſions, Vanity and 
Love: theſe are their univerſal characteriſtics. An 
Agrippina may ſacrifice them to Ambition, or a Meſ- 
ſalina to Luſt ; but ſuch inſtances are rare; and, in ge- 
neral, all they ſay, and all they do, tends to the gratifi- 
cation of their Vanity or their Love. He who flatters 
them moſt, pleaſes them beſt; and they are moſt in 
love with him, who they think is the moſt in love with 
them. No adulation is too ſtrong for them; no afli- 
duity too great; no ſimulation of paſſion too groſs : 
as, on the other hand, the leaſt word or action, that 
can poſſibly be conſtrued into a ſlight or contempt, is 
anpardonable, and never forgotten. Men are, in 
this reſpect, tender too, and will ſooner forgive an in- 
jury than an inſult. Some men are more captious 
than others; ſome are always wrong- headed: but 
every man living has ſuch a ſhare of Vanity, as to be 
hurt by marks of ſlight and contempt. Every man 
does not pretend to be a Poet, a Mathematiclan, or a 
Stateſman, and conſidered as ſuch; but every man 
pretends to common ſenſe, and to fill his place in the 
world with common decency; and conſequently does 
not eaſily forgive thoſe negligences, inattentions, and 
flights, which ſeem to call in queſtion, or * 2 
deny him both theſe pretenſions. 
_ SuſpeR, in general, thoſe who —— agel 


ny one virtue ; who raiſe it above all others, and 
| who, 
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who, in a manner, intimate that they poſſeſs it ex- 
cluſively. I ſay ſuſpect them; for they are com- 
monly impoſtors : but do not be ſure that they are al- 
ways ſo; for I have ſometimes known Saints really 
religious, Bluſterers really brave, Reformers of man- 
ners really honeſt, and Prudes really chaſte. Pry 
into the receſſes of their hearts yourſelf, as far as you 
are able, and never implicitly adopt a character upon 
common fame; which, though generally right as to 
the great outlines of characters, is * 3 in 
ſome particulars. 

Be upon your guard againſt thoſe, wh upon very 
ſlight acquaintance, obtrude their unaſked and un. 
merited friendſhip and confidence upon you; for 
they probably cram you with them only for their own 
eating : but, at the ſame time, do not roughly reject 
them upon that general ſuppoſition. Examine fur- 
ther, and ſee whether thoſe unexpected offers flow 
from a warm heart and a filly head, or from a deſign- 
ing head and a cold heart; for Knavery and Folly 
have often the ſame ſymptoms. In the firſt caſe, 
there is no danger in accepting them, valeant quan- 
tum valere paſſunt. In the latter caſe, it may be uſe- 
ful to ſeem to accept them, and artfully to turn the 
battery upon him who raiſed it. 

There is an incontinency of friendſhip among 
young fellows, who are aſſociated by their mutual 
pleaſures only; which has, very frequently, bad con- 
ſequences. A parcel of warm hearts, and unexpe- 
rienced heads, heated by convivial mirth, and poſſibly 
a little too much wine, vow, and really mean at the 
time, eternal friendſhips to each other, and indiſ- 
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creetly pour out their whole ſouls in common, and 
without the leaſt reſerve. Theſe confidences are as 


indiſcreetly repealed, as they were made; for new 


pleaſures, and new places, ſoon diſſolve this ill-ce- 
mented connection; and then very ill uſes are made 


of theſe raſh confidences. Bear your part, however, 


in young companies; nay, excel, if you can, in all 


the ſocial and convivial joy and feſtivity that become 
youth. Truſt them with your love-tales, if you 
Pleaſe; but keep your ſerious views ſecret. Truſt 


thoſe only to ſome tried friend, more experienced than 
yourſelf, and who, being in a different walk of life 


from you, is not likely to become your rival; for! 
would not adviſe you to depend ſo much upon the 


heroic virtue of mankind, as to hope, or believe, that 


your competitor will ever be your friend, as to the 
* of that competition. 
Theſe are reſerves and cautions very neceſſary to 
have, but very imprudent to ſhow ;, the volio /cieli 
| ſhould aCCOMPANY them, 
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PEAR BOY, 


REA talents, and great virtues (if you mould 


have them) will procure you the reſpect and 


the admiration of mankind ; but it is the leſſer ta- 
lents, the leniores wirtutes, which muſt procure you 
their love and affection. The former, unaſſiſted and | 
unadorned by the latter, will extort praiſe ; but will, 


at the fame time, excite both fear and envy ; two 


ſentiments 
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ſentiments abſolutely incompatible with love and af- 
fection. 


Ceſar had all the great vices, and Cato all the great 
virtues that men could have. But Ceſar had the le- 
niores wvirtutes, which Cato wanted; and which made 
him beloved, even by his enemies, and gained him the 
hearts of mankind, in ſpight of their reaſon ; while 
Cato was not even beloved by his friends, notwith- 
ſtanding the eſteem and reſpe& which they could not 
refuſe to his virtues ; and I am apt to think, that if 
Ceſar had wanted, and Cato poſſeſſed, thoſe leniores 
virtutes, the former would not have attempted (at 
leaſt with ſucceſs) and the latter could have protected, 
the liberties of Rome. Mr. Addiſon, in his Cato, 
ſays of Ceſar (and I believe with truth) 


Curſe on mis Virtues , oo W undons his country. 


By which he means, thoſe leſſer, but engaging vir- 
tues, of gentleneſs, affability, complaiſance, and 
good-humour, The knowledge of a Scholar, the 
courage of a Hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, will be 
admired ; but if the knowledge be accompanied with 
arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and the virtue 
with inflexible ſeverity, the man will never be loved. 
The heroiſm of Charles. XII. of Sweden (if his 
brutal courage deſerves that name) was univerſally 
admired, but the man no where beloved. Whereas 
Henry IV. of France, who had full as much courage, 
and was much longer engaged in wars, was generally 
beloved upon account of his leſſer and ſocial virtues, 
We are all ſo formed, that our underſtandings are 


generally 
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generally the dupys of our hearts, that is, of our paſ. 
Hons ; and the ſureſt way to the former, is through 
the latter, which muſt be engaged by the leniores vir- 
tutes alone, and the manner of exerting them. The 
inſolent civility of a proud man is (for example) if 
poſſible, more ſhocking than his rudeneſs could be; 


becauſe he ſhows you, by his manner, that he thinks | 


it mere condeſcenſion in him; and that his goodneſs 
alone beſtows upon you what you have no pretence 
to claim. He intimates his protection, inſtead of his 
friendſhip, by a gracious nod, inſtead of an uſual 


bow ; and rather fignifies his conſent that you may, | 
than his invitation that Fu ſhould fit, walk, eat, or 


drink with him. 
The coſtive liberality of a purſe-proud man, in- 
ſults the diſtreſſes it ſometimes relieves : he takes care 


to make you feel your own misfortunes, and the dif- | 


ference between your fituation and his; both which 


he infinuates to be juſtly merited : yours, by your | 


folly ; his, by his wiſdom. The arrogant pedant does 
not communicate, but promulgates his knowledge. 
He does not give it you, but he inflicts it upon you; 


and is (if poſſible) more deſirous to ſhow you your | 
own ignorance, than his own learning. Such man- 
ners as theſe, not only in the particular inſtances | 


which I have mentioned, but likewiſe in all others, 


ſhock and revolt that little pride and vanity, which 
every man has in his heart; and obliterate in us the 


obligation for the favour conferred, by reminding us 


of the motive which produced, and the 1 manner which | 


accompanied it. 


Theſe faults point out their oppoſite pefefions 
| and | 
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and your own good ſenſe will NI 10 them 
to you. 

But beſides theſe leſſer virtues, there are, what 
may be called the leſſer talents or accompliſhments, 
which are of great uſe to adorn and recommend all 
the greater; and the more fo, as all people are judges 
of the one, and but few are of the other. Every body 
feels the impreſſion, which an engaging addreſs, an 
agreeable. manner of ſpeaking, and an eaſy polite- 
neſs, makes upon them : and they prepare the way for 
the favourable reception of their betters. Adieu. 


”Y 
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LETTER CLAXIX, 


London, Dec. 26th, O. 8. ee. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


1 E New- year is the ſeaſon, in ich 058 
ſeems more particularly to authoriſe civil and 
harmleſs Lies, under the name of compliments. Peo- 


ple reciprocally profeſs wiſhes which they ſeldom ſorm; 
ind concern, which they ſeldom feel. This is not the 
caſe between you and me, where truth leaves no room 
bor compliments. . 

Dii tibi dent annos, de te nam eætera fue ; was faid 
formerly to one, by a man who certainly did not 
mink it. With the variation of one word only, I wilt 
vith great truth ſay it to you. I will make the firſt 
part conditional, by changing, in the ſecond, the 
un into %. May you live, as long as you are fit to 
ive, but no longer! or, may you rather die, before 
jou ceaſe to be fit to live, than after! My true 
tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs for you, makes me think more of the | 


manner, than of the length of your life, and forbid; 
me to wiſh it prolonged, by a ſingle day, that ſhould 


bring guilt, reproach, and ſhame upon you. I have | | 


not malice enough in my nature, to wiſh that to my 


greateſt enemy. You are the principal object of all 
my cares, the only object of all my hopes: I have 


now reaſon to believe, that vo will reward the 
former, and anſwer the latter; in that caſe, may you 
live long, for you muſt live happy; de te nam cætera 
ſumes. Conſcious virtue is the only ſolid foundation 
of all happineſs ; for riches, power, rank, or what. 
ever, in the common acceptation of the word, is ſup- 


3 poſed to conſtitute happineſs,” will never quiet, much } 


leſs cure, the inward pangs of guilt. To that main 
wiſh, I will add, thoſe of the good old nurſe of Ho- 
race, in his Epiſtle to Tibullus : Sapere, you have it 
in a good degree already. Er. fari ut palit que ſentiat, 
Have you that? More, much more is meant by it, 
than common ſpeech, or mere articulation. I fear 
that fill remains to be wiſhed for, and I earneſtly 
wiſh it you. Gratia and Fama wall inevitably accom- 
pany the abovementioned qualifications. The Val 
tudo is the only one that is not in your own power; 
Heaven alone can grant it you, and may it do ſo 


abundantly ! . As for the mundus uictus, uon deficient | 


crumend, do you deſerve, and I will provide them. 


It is with the greateſt pleaſure that I conſider. the | 


fair proſpe& which you have before you. Vou have 
ſeen, read, and learned more, at your age, than-mol: 


young fellows have done at two or three and twenty. | 


Tour deſtination i 1s a ſhining one, and leads to rank, 
fortune, 


r irs Som! 5-0: hg 
fortune, and diſtinction. Your education has been 
calculated for it; and, to do you juſtice, that education 
has not been thrown away upon you. You want but two 

E things, which do not want conjuration, but only care, 
to acquire; Eloquence and Manners: that is, the 
graces of ſpeech and the graces of behaviour. You 
may have them; they are as much in your power as 
powdering your air is: and will you let the want 
of them obſcure (as it certainly will do) that ſhining 
proſpe& which preſents itſelf to you? I am ſure 
you will not. They are the ſharp end, the point 
of the nail that you are driving, which muſt make 
way firſt for the larger and more ſolid parts to enter. 

Suppoling your moral character as pure, and your 

knowledge as ſound, as I really believe them both 

W to be; you want nothing for that perfection, which 

| have ſo conſtantly wiſhed you, and taken ſo much 

pains to_give you, but Eloquence and Politeneſs. A 

man, who is not born with a poetical genius, can 
never be a poet, or, at beſt, an extreme bad one: 
but every man, who can ſpeak at all, can ſpeak ele- 
gantly and correctly, if he pleaſes, by attending to 
the beſt Authors and Orators ; and, indeed, I would 
adviſe thoſe, who do not ſpeak elegantly, not ta 


ſo peak at all; for I am ſure they will get more by 
i Wl their filence than by their ſpeech. As for politeneſs ; 
whoever keeps good company, and 1s not polite, muſt 
ne have formed a reſolution, and take ſome pains not to 
ve de ©; otherwiſe he would naturally and in ſenſibly 


of acquire the air, the addreſs, and the turn of thoſe he 
ty. Jonverſes with. You will, probably, in the courſe 


ik, Nef this year, ſee as great a variety of good company, 
ne, ; | in 
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in the ſeveral Capitals you will be at, 'as in any one 
year of your life; and conſequently muſt (I ſhould 
hope) catch ſome of their manners, almoſt whether 


you will or not; but, as I dare ſay you will endeavour 


to do it, I am convinced you will ſucceed, and that ! 
ſhall have the pleaſure of finding you, at your re- 
turn here, one of the beſt-bred men in Europe. 

I imagine, that when you receive my letters, and 
come to thoſe parts of them which. relate to Elo- 
quence and Politeneſs, you ſay, or at leaſt think, 
What, will he never have done upon theſe two ſub- 
jects? Has he not ſaid all he can ſay upon them ? 


Why the ſame thing over and over again ?—lIf you | 
do think or ſay ſo, it muſt proceed from your not yet | 


knowing the infinite importance of theſe two accom- 
pliſhments, which I cannot recommend to you too 
often, nor inculcate too ſtrongly. But if, on the 
contrary, you are convinced of the utility, or rather 
the neceſſity, of theſe two accompliſhments, and are 


determined to acquire them, my repeated admonitions 


are only unneceſſary; and I grudge no trouble, which 
can poſſibly be of the leaſt uſe to you. 


I flatter myſelf, that your ſtay at Rome 1 go a 


great way towards anſwering all my views: I am 
ſure it will, if you employ your time, and your whole 


time, as you ſhould. Your firſt morning hours, | 
would have you devote to your graver ſtudies: with 


Mr. Harte; the middle part of the day, I would 


have employed in ſeeing Things ; and the evenings, | 
in ſeeing People. You are not, I hope, of a lazy, 


inactive turn, in either body or mind; and, in that 


. che day is en long enough for every thing; 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially at Rome, where it is not the faſhion, as 
it is here, and at Paris, to embezzle at leaſt half of 
it at table. But if, by accident, two or three hours 
are ſometimes wanting for ſome uſeful purpoſe, bor- 
row them from your ſleep. Six, or at moſt ſeven 
hours ſleep is, for a conſtancy, as much as you or 
any body can want: more is only lazineſs and doz- 


ing; and is, I am perſuaded, both unwholeſome and 
ſupifying. If, by chance, your buſineſs, or your 
pleaſures, ſhould keep you up till four or five o'clock . 


in the morning, I would adviſe you, however, to riſe 
exactly at your uſual time, that you may not loſe the 
precious morning hours ; and that the want of ſleep 
may force you to go to bed earlier the next night, 
This is what I was adviſed to do when very young, 
by a very wiſe man; and what, I aſſure you, I always 
did in the moſt diſſipated part of my life. I have 
very often gone to bed at fix in the morning, and 
roſe, notwithſtanding, at eight; by which means I got 
many hours in the morning, that my companions 


bot; and the want of ſleep obliged me to keep good : 

hours the next, or at leaft the third night. To this 
a nethod I owe the greateſt part of my reading; for, 
m from twenty to forty, I ſhould certainly have read 
le 


very little, if I had not been up while my acquaint- 


I Wl inces were in bed. Know the true value of time . 
th. WW ſnatch, ſeize, and enjoy every moment of it. No 
ft 


dleneſs, no lazineſs, no procraftination : never put 
's, WI of till to-morrow what you can do to-day. That 
„was the rule of the famous and unfortunate Penfio- 
at N nary De Witt; who, by ſtrictly following it, "found 
*. not only to do the whole. buſineſs of the Re. 


public, 


\ 
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public, but to paſs his evenings at aſſemblies and 
ſuppers, as if he had hed nothing elſe to do or 
think of. 

Adieu, my dear friend, for ſuch I ſhall call you, 
and as ſuch. I ſhall; for the future, live with you. 
I diſclaim all titles which imply an authority that, | 
am perſuaded, vou will never give. me occaſion to 
exerciſe. 


Is et . 5 101 dae, to „ Mr. "Harte, 


LETTER CLARE, 
| BER London, Jan. 8th, O. S. 1750. 
DEAR BOY, | 13 
Have ſeldom or never written to you upon the 
A ſabject of Religion and Morality : your own rea- 
ſon, I am perſuaded, has given you true notions of 
both ; they ſpeak beſt for themſelves ; but, if they 
wanted aſſiſtance, you have Mr. Harte at hand, both | 
for precept and example: to your own reaſon, there- 
fore, and to Mr. Harte, ſhall I refer you, for the 
Reality of both, and confine myſelf, in this letter, 
to the decency, the utility, and the neceſſity of ſcru- 
pulouſly preſerving the Appearances of both. When 
I fay the Appearances of Religion, I do not mean 
that you ſhould talk or a& like a Miſſionary, or an 
Enthuſiaſt, nor that you ſhould take up a controverſial 
cudgel againſt whoever attacks the ſe& you are of; 
this would be both uſeleſs, and unbecoming your age: 
but I mean that you ſhould by no means ſeem to ap- 


prove, encourage, or applaud, thoſe libertine notions, 
1 Which 


re His 34m - 1 I. 
which ſtrike at religions equally, and Which: are the 
poor threadbare topics of half Wits, and minute Philo- 
ſophers. Even thoſe who are ſilly enough to laugh ac 
their jokes, are ſtill wiſe enough to diſtruſt and deteſt 
their characters: for, putting moral virtues at the 
higheſt, 'and religion at the loweſt, religion muſt 
ſtill be allowed to be a collateral ſecurity,” at leaſt,” * 
to Virtye, and every prudent man will ſooner truſt ta 
two ſecurities than to one. Whenever, therefore, you 
happen to be in company with thofe pretended Eyrits 

Feris, or with thoughtleſs Iibertines, who laugh at all 
religion, to ſhew their wit, or diſclaim it, to complete 
their riot; let no word or look of yours intimate the 
leaſt approbation; on the contrary, let a ſilent gravity 
expreſs your diſlike: but enter not into the ſubject, and 
decline ſuch unprofitable and indecent controverſies. 
Depend upon this truth, 'That every man is the worſe 
looked upon, and the leſs truſted, for being thought 
to have no religion; in ſpite of all the pompous and 
ſpecious epithets he may aſſume of Eſprit fort, Free- 
thinker, or Moral Phitoſopher ; and a wiſe Atheiſt (if 

ſach a thing there is) would, for his own intereſt, and 
character in this world, pretend to ſome religion. + th 

6 ' Your moral character muſt be not only pure, but, 

1 like Ceſar's wife, unſuſpected. The leaſt ſpeck or WW 

an MW blemiſh upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades and 2 

kl viliſies more, for it excites and unites deteſtation and 

HN; contempt. There are, however, wretches in the 

world profligate enough to explode all notions aof 

ap- moral good and evil; to maintain that they are merely 

local, and depend intirely upon the c | d 

and depen rely up uitoms an 
faſhions of different countries: nay, there are fill, 

Vo. II, O af 
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if poſſible, more unaccountable wretches; I mean, 


thoſe who affect to preach and propagate ſuch, abſurd 


and infamous. notions, without believing. them them. - 


ſelves. Theſe are. the deviPs. hypocrites. Avoid, 


as much. as. poſſible, the company of ſuch people; who 


reflect a degree of diſcredit and infamy upon all Who 
converſe with them. But as you may, ſometimes, by 
accident, fall-into ſuch company, take great care that 


no complaiſance, no gqod-humour, no warmth, of. 
feſtal mirth, ever make you ſeem, even to acquieſce, 


much leſs. to approve or applaud, ſuch infamous doc- 
- trines. On the other hand, do not debate nor enter 


into ſerious argument, upon a ſubje& ſo much beloy, 
it: but content yourſelf with telling theſe Apeſtles, 
that you know they are not ſerious; that you have a 


much better opinion of them than they would have 


you have ; and that, you. are very ſure, they would not 


practiſe the doctrine they preach. But put your 


private mark upon them, and ſhun them for ever 


afterwards. 

There is nothing ſo n as your moral charac- 
ter, and nothing which it is your intereſt ſo much to 
preſerve pure. Should you be ſuſpected of Injuſtice, 


Malignity, Perfidy, Lying, &c. all the parts and 


knowledge in the world will never procure you 


eſteem, friendſhip, or reſpect. A ſtrange concurrence 


of circumſtances has ſometimes raiſed very bad men 
to high ſtations; but they have been raiſed like crimi- 


nals to a pillory, where their perſons and their crimes, 
by being more conſpicuous, are only the more known, 
the more deteſted, and the more pelted and inſulted. 


If, in any caſe whatſoever, affectation and oſtentation 


are 


ro H18 SON» 2591 
are pardonable, it is in the caſe of morality; though, 
even there, I would not adviſe you to a Phariſaical 
pomp of virtue. But I will recommend to you a moſt 
ſcrupulous tenderneſs for your moral character, and 
the utmoſt care not to ſay or do the. leaſt thing, that 
may ever ſo lightly taint it. Show yourſelf, upon 
all occaſions, the advocate, the friend, but not the 
bully, of Virtue. Colonel Chartres , whom you have 
certainly heard of, (who was, I believe, the moſt no- 
torious blaſted raſcal in the world, and who had, 
by all forts of crimes, amaſſed immenſe wealth) was ſo 
ſenſible of the diſadvantage of a bad character, that 
1 heard him once ſay, in his impudent, profligate 
manner, that, though he would not give one farthing 
for Virtue, he would give ten thouſand pounds for a 
character; becauſe he ſhould get a hundred thouſand 
pounds by it: whereas he was ſo blaſted that he had 


poſſible then that an. honeſt man can neglect, what a 
wiſe rogue would purchaſe fo dear ? 
There is one of the vices FOND ON INT] into 


notions of ſkill, dexterity, and ſelf-defence ; I mean 
Lying: though it is inſeparably attended with more 
infamy and loſs than any other. The prudence and 


A — — 
* 1 


duces people to violate it. It is the only art of mean 
capacities, and the only refuge of mean ſpirits. 
Whereas, concealing the truth, upon proper occaſions, 
i as prudent and as innocent, as telling a lie, upon 
any occaſion, is infamous and fcoliſh. I will ſtate 

Ai Q 2 Rs you 
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no longer an opportunity of cheating people. Is it 


which people of good education, and, in the main, 
of good principles, ſometimes fall, from miſtaken 


neceſſity of often concealing the truth, inſenſibly ſe- 
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you a caſe in your own department. | Suppeſe you 
are employed at a foreign Court, and that the Mi- 
niſter of that Court is abſurd or impertinent enough 
to aſk you what your inſtructions are; Will you tell 
him a lie, which, as ſoon as found out, (and found 
out it certainly will be) muſt deſtroy your credit, 
blaſt your character, and render you uſeleſs there? 
No. Will you tell him the truth then, and betray 
your truſt? As certainly, No. But you will anſwer, 
with firmneſs, That you are ſurpriſed at ſuch a queſ- 
tion: that you are perſuaded he does not expect an 
anfwer to it ; but that, at all events, he certainly 
will not have one. Such an anſwer will give him 
confidence in you; he will conceive an opinion of 
your veracity, of which opinion you may afterwards 
make very honeft and fair advantages. But if, in 
negotiations, you are looked upon as a liar, and a 


trickſter, no confidence will be placed in you, no- 


thing will be communicated to you, and you will be 

in the fituation of a man who has been burnt in the 
cheek ; and who, from that mark, -cannot afterwards 
get an honeſt livelihood if he would, but muſt con- 
tinue a thief, 

Lord Bacon, very juſtly, makes a diſtinction between 
Simulation and Diſſimulation; and allows the latter 
rather than the former: but ſtill obſerves, that they | 
are the weaker ſort of Politicians who have recourſe 
to either. A man who has ſtrength of mind, and 
ſtrength of parts, wants neither of them, Certainly, 
(lays he) be ableft men that ever were, have all had an 
qpenneſi and frankneſs of dealing, and a name of cer- 
tainty and weracity ; but then, they were like horſes well 

managed 


7 ; 4 | 
San Sor. oe 
nd for they could tell, paſſing well, avhen to flop, 
or turn and at Juch times, when they thought the caſe 
indeed required ſome difſimulation, if then they uſed it, 
it came to paſs, that the former opinion ſpread abroad, of 
their good faith and clearnef's of dealing, made them almoft 
| inviſible. There are people who indulge themſelves 
in a fort of lying, which they reckon innocent, and 
which in one ſenſe is ſo; for it hurts nobody but 
themſelves, This ſort of lying is the ſpurious off- 
ſpring of vanity, begotten upon folly : theſe people 
deal in tlie marvellous ; they have ſeen ſome things 
that never exiſted z. they have ſeen other things which 
they never really ſaw, though they did exiſt, only 
becauſe they were thought worth ſeeing. - Has any 
thing remarkable been ſaid or done in any place, or 
in any company they immediately preſent and de- 
clare themſelves eye or ear witneſſes of it. They have 
done ſeats themſelves, unattempted, or or leaſt un- 
performed by others. - They are always the heroes of 
their own fables; and think that they gain conſi- 
deration, or at leaſt preſent attention, by it. Whereas, 
in truth, all they get is ridicule and contempt, not 
without a good degree of diſtruſt: for one muſt natu- 
rally conelude, that he who will tell any lie from idle 
vanity, will not ſcruple telling a greater for intereſt. 
Had J really ſeen any thing ſo very extraordinary as 
to be almoſt incredible, I would keep it to myſelf, 
rather than, by telling it, give any one body room to 
doubt for one minute of my veracity. It is moſt cer- 
| tain, that the reputation of chaſtity is not ſo neceſſary 
for a woman, as that of veracity is for a man: and with 
reaſon; for it is poſſible for a woman to be virtuous, 
Q 3 though 


- 


| miſtaken young fellows, who think to ſhine by an 
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though not ſtrictly chaſte : but it is not poſſible for a 
man to be virtuous without ſtrict veracity. The flips 
of the poor women are ſometimes mere bodily frail- 


ties; but a lie in a man is a vice of the mind, and of 


the heart. For God's ſake, be ſcrupulouſly jealous 
of the purity of your moral character; keep it im- 
maculate, unblemiſhed, unſullied ; and it will be un- 
ſuſpected. Defamation and calumny never attack, 
where there is no weak place; they magnify, but they 
do not create. 

There is a very great difference between chat purity 
of character, which I ſo earneſtly recommend to you, 


and the Stoical gravity and auſterity of character, 


which I do by no means recommend te you. At your 
age, I would no more wiſh you to be a Cato, than a 
Clodius. Be, and be reckoned, a man of pleaſure, as 
well as a man of buſineſs. Enjoy this happy and giddy 
time of your life; ſhine in the pleaſures, and in the 
company of people of your own age. This is all to be 
done, and indeed only can be done, without the leaſt 
taint to the purity of your moral character: for thoſe 


impious or immoral licentiouſneſs, ſhine only from | 
their ſtinking, like corrupted fleſh in the dark. 
Without this purity, you can have no dignity of 
character; and without dignity of character, it is 
impoſſible to riſe in the world. You muſt be re- 
ſpectable, if you will be reſpected. I have known 


people ſlattern away their character, without really 


polluting it; the conſequence of which has been that 
they have become innocently contemptible; their 


merit has been dimmed, their pretenſions —_— 
; an 


— * or be. 
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and all their views defeated. Character muſt be kept 


bright, as well as clean. Content yourſelf with me- 
diocrity in nothing. In purity of character, and in 
politeneſs of manners, labour to * all, if you wiſh 
to equal many. Adieu. 
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| thats” Jan. 11th, O. 8. 1750. = 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Eſterday I received a letter from Mr. Harte, of the 
ziſt December, N. S. Which 1 will anſwer ſoon ; 
and for which I deſire you to return him my thanks 
now. He tells me two things, that give me great 
ſatisfaction; one is, that there are very few Engliſh 
at Rome; the other is, that you frequent the beft 
foreign companies. This laſt is a very good ſymptom 
for a man of ſenſe is never deſirous to frequent thoſe 
companies, where he is not defirous to-pleafe, or where 


he finds that he diſplenſes. It will not be expected in 


thoſe companies, that, at your age, you ſhould have 
the Garba, the Diſnvoltura, and the Lepgiadria-of a a 
man of five-and-twenty, who has been long uſed to 
keep the beſt companies; and therefore do not be 
diſcouraged, and think yourſelf either lighted or 
laughed at, becauſe you ſee others, older and more 
uſed to the world, eaſier, more familiar, and con- 

ſequently rather better received in thofe companies 
than yourſelf, In time your tarn will come; and if 


you do but ſhow an inclination, a defire to pleaſe, 


though you ſhould be embarraffed, or even err in 
O 4 the 
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the means; (which muſt neceſſarily happen to you at 
firſt) yet the will (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) will be 
taken for the deed ; and people, inſtead of laughing 
at you, will be glad to inſtruct you. Good ſenſe can 
only give you the great outlines of good-breeding ; 
but obſervation and uſage can alone give you the 
delicate touches, and the fine colouring. You will 
naturally endeavour to ſhow the utmoſt reſpe& to 
people of certain ranks and characters, and conſe- 
quently you will ſhow it ; but the proper, che delicate 
manner of ſhowing that reſpect, nothing but obſerva- 
tion and time can give. 

I remember that, when, with all the ld 0 
and ruſt of Cambridge about me, I was firſt intro- 
duced into good company, I was frightened out of 
my wits. I was determined to be, what I thought 
civil ; I made fine low bows, and placed myſelf below 
every body ; but when I was ſpoken to, or attempted 
to ſpeak myſelf, ob/upui, feteruntque come, et wor 

 Faucibus bæſit. If I ſaw people whiſper, I was ſure it 

was at me; and I thought myſelf the ſole obje& of 
either the ridicule or the cenſure of the whole com- 

pany: who, God knows, did not trouble their heads 
about me. In this way I ſuffered, for ſome time, like 

2 criminal at the Bar; and ſhould certainly have re- 

nounced all polite company for ever, if I had not 
been ſo convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of forming 
my manners upon thoſe of the beſt companies, that I 
determined to perſevere, and ſuffer any thing, or 
every thing, rather than not compaſs that point. In- 
ſenſibly it grew eaſier to me; and I began not to bow 
ſo elan low, and to anſwer queſtions without 

| great | 


OW... 
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great heſitation or ſtammering ; if, now and then, 


ſome charitable people, ſeeing my embarraſſment, and 


being -d#/zuvres themſelves, came and ſpoke to me, 


I conſidered- them as angels ſent to comfort me; and 
that gave me a little courage. I got more ſoon after- 


wards, and was intrepid enough to go up to a fine 


woman, and tell her that I thought it a warm day; 


ſhe anſwered me, very civilly, that ſhe thought ſo 
too; upon which the converſation ceaſed, on my part, 
for ſome time, till. ſhe, good-naturedly reſuming it, 
ſpoke to me thus; I ſee your embarraſſment, and I 


am ſure that the few words you ſaid to me, coſt you 
da great deal; but do not be diſcouraged for that 
e reaſon, and avoid good company. We ſee that you 


«« defire to pleaſe, and that is the main point; you 
« want only the manner, and you think that you 
*© want it ſtill more than you do. You muſt go 
through your noviciate before you can profeſs 
«« good-breeding ; and, if you will be my Novice, P 
will preſent you to my acquaintance as ſuch.” - 
You will eaſily imagine how much this ſpeech 
pleaſed me, and. how awkwardly J anſwered it; I 
hemm'd once or twice (for it gave me a bur in my 
throat) before I could tell her, that I was very much 
obliged. to her; that it was true, that I had a great 
deal of reaſon to diſtruſt my own behaviour, not being 


uſed to fine company; and that I ſhould be proud 


of being her Novice; and receiving her inſtructions. 
As ſoon as J had fumbled out this anſwer, ſhe called 
up chree or four people to her, and ſaid, * Sravez 
20 3 5 Vous 


* © Do you know that J have undertaken this young man, and 
ehe muſt be encouraged ? As for me, I think I have made a con- 

&c 
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ous (for ſhe was a foreigner, and I was abroad) que 
J ai entrepris ce jeune homme, et qu'il le faut raſſurer ? 
Pour moi, je crois en avoir fait la conqutte, car il Set 
Emancipe dans le moment au point de me dire, en tremblant, - 
qu'il faiſoit chaud. Il faut que vous n'aidiex à le di- 
rouiller, Il lui faut niceſſairement une paſſion, et Sil ne 
men juge pas digne, nous lui en chercherons quelque autre. 
Au reſte, mon Novice, alles pas vous encanailler au,, 
des filles di Opera et des Comediennes qui vous epargne- 
ront les fraix et du Sentiment et de Ia Politeſſe, mais 
qui vous en couteront bien plus à tout autre tgard. Je 
vous le dis encore; fi vous vous encanaillez wous tes 
perdu, mon ami. Ces Malheureuſes ruineront et votre 
fortune et votre ſanté, corrompront vos mœæurs, et vous 
n aurex jamais le ton de la bonne compagnie. The com- 
pany laughed at this lecture, and I was ſtunned with 
it. I did not know whether ſhe was ſerious or in jeſt. 
By turns I was pleaſed, aſhamed, encouraged,. and 
dejected. But when 1 found, afterwards, that both 
ſhe, and thoſe to whom ſhe had prefented me, coun- 
tenanced and protected me in company, I gradually 
got more aſſurance, and began not to be aſhamed 


„ queſt of him; for he juſt now ventured to tell me, although 
» tremblingly, that it is warm. You will aſſiſt me in poliſhing 
him. He muſt necettarily have a paſſion for ſomebody ; if he 
« does not think me worthy of being the object, we will ſeek out 
* ſome other, However, my Novice, do not diſgrace yourſelf by 
*« frequenting Opera girls and Actreſſes; who will not require of 
you Sentiments and Politeneſs, but will be your ruin in every 

*© teſpect, I repeat it to you, my friend, if you ſhould get into 
„ low, mean company, you will be undone. Thoſe creatures will 
e deſtroy your fortune and your health, corrupt your morals, and 
you will never acquire the ſtyle of good company,” 


* 
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of endeavouring to be civil. I copied the beſt ma- 
ſters, at firſt ſervilely, afterwards more freely, rt 
at laſt I joined habit and invent ion. 
All this will happen to you, if you perſevere in 
the defire of pleaſing and ſhining as a man of the 
World; that part of your character is the only one, 
about which I have at preſent the leaſt doubt. I 
cannot entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of your moral 
character; your learned character is out of queſtion. 
Your polite character is now the only remaining object 
that gives me the leaſt anxiety ; and you are now in 
the right way of finiſhing it. Your conſtant collifion 
with good company will, of courſe, ſmooth and poliſh 
you. I could wiſh that you would fay, to the five or 
ſix men or women with whom you are the moſt ac- 
quainted, That you are fenſible, that, from youth 
and inexperience, you muſt make many miſtakes in 
good-breeding ; that you beg of them to correct you, 
without reſerve, wherever they fee you fail; and that 
you ſhall take ſuch admonitions as the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of their friendſhip. Such a confeflion and application 
will be very engaging to thoſe to whom you make 
them, They will tell others of ther, who will be 
pleaſed with that diſpoſition, and, in a friendly man- 
ner, tell you of any little ſip or error. The Duke 
de Nivernois * would, I am ſure, be charmed; if you 
dropped ſuch a thing to him; adding, that you loved 
to addreſs yourſelf always to the beſt maſters. ' Ob- 
ſerve alſo the different modes of good- breeding of 
ſeveral nations, .and conform Oy to hem 1 


At that time Embaſſodor. from: the cm of France at 8 
0 6 tively. 
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tively. Uſe an eafy civility with the French, more 
ceremony with the Italians, and ſtill more with the 


Germans ; but let it be without embarraſſment, and 


with eaſe. Bring it, by uſe, to be habitual to you; 


for, if it ſeems unwilling and forced, it will never 


_ pleaſe. Omnis Ariftippum decuit Color, et Res. Acquire 


an eaſineſs and, verſatility of manners, as well as of 


mind; and, like the 1 een n che hee of the 24 
company you are with. 


There is a ſort of veteran women & i . 
who, having lived always in the grand monde, and 


having poſſibly had ſome gallantries, together with 
the experience of five - and - twenty or thirty years, 


form a young fellow better than all the rules that can 


be given him. Theſe women, being paſt their bloom, 


are extremely flattered by the leaſt attention from 2 
young fellow; and they will point out to him thoſe 
manners and attentions that pleaſed and engaged them, 
when they were in the pride of their youth and beauty. 


Wherever you go, make ſome of thoſe women your 
friends; which a very little matter will do. Aſk their 


advice, tell them your doubts or difficulties, as to your 
behaviour : but take great care not to drop one. word 
of their experience; for experience implies age, and 
the ſuſpicion of age, no woman, let her be ever ſo 


old, ever forgives, —I long for your picture, which 


Mr. Harte tells me is now drawing. I want to ſee 
your countenance, your air, and even your dreſs ; the 
better they all three are, the better; I am not wiſe 
enough te deſpiſe any one of them. Your dreſs, at 
leaft, is in your own power, and I hope that you mind 
it to a proper degree. Vours, Adieu. 


"I 1 
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| Lander aw: toe. o. 8. 1750. 
MV DEAR FRIEND. 


1 Conſider the ſolid part of your little edifice as fo 
near being finiſhed and completed, that my only 


remaining care is about 'the embelliſhments ; and 


that muſt now be your principal care too. Adorn your- 
ſelf with all thoſe graces and accompliſhments, which, 

without ſolidity, are frivolous ; but without which, 
ſolidity is, to a great degree, uſeleſs. Take one man, 
with a very moderate degree of knowledge, but with 


a pleaſing figure, a prepoſſeſſing addreſs, graceful i in 
all that he ſays and does, polite, liant, and, in ſhort, 


adorned with all the leſſer talents : : and take another 


man, with ſound ſenſe and' profound knowledge, but 


without the above-mentioned advantages; the former 
will not only get the better of the latter, in every 


purſuit of every #ind, but in truth there will be no 


ſort of competition between them. But can every 


man acquire theſe advantages ? I ſay Yes, if he 


pleaſe ; ſuppoſing he is in a ſituation, and in circum- 
ſtances, to frequent good company. Attention, ob- 
ſervation, and imitation, will moſt infallibly do it. 

When you ſee a man, whoſe firſt a bord ſtrikes you, 


pre poſſeſſes you in his favour, and makes you enter- 


tain a good opinion of him, you do not know why : 
analyſe that abord, and examine, within yourſelf, the 
ſeveral parts that compoſed it ; ; and you will gene- 
tally find it to be the reſult, the happy aſſemblage of 


modeſty 
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modeſty unembarraſſed, reſpect without timidity, a 
genteel, but unaffected attitude of body and limbs, 
an open, chearful, but unſmirking countenance, and 
a dreſs, by no means negligent, and yet not foppiſh, 
Copy him, then, not ſervilely, but as ſome of the 
greateſt maſters of painting have copied others; inſo- 
much that their copies have been equal to the origi- 
nals, both as to beauty and freedom. When you ſee 
a man, who is univerſally allowed to ſhine as an 
agreeable, well-bred man, and a fine gentleman, (as 
for example, the Duke de Nivernois) attend to him, 
watch him carefully ; obſerve in what manner he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his ſaperiors, how he lives with his 
equals, and how he treats his inferiors. Mind his 
turn of converſation, in the ſeveral fituations of morn- 
ing viſits, the table, and the evening amuſements, 
Imitate, without mimicking him ; and be his dupli- 
cate, but not his ape. You will find that he takes 
care never to ſay or do any thing, that can be con- 
ſtrued into a ſlight, or a negligence ; or that can, in 
any degree, mortify people's vanity and ſelf- love: on 
the contrary, you will perceive that he makes people 
pleaſed with him, by making them firſt pleaſed with 
themſelves: he ſhows reſpect, regard, eſteem, and 
attention, where they are ſeverally proper; he ſows 
them with care, and he reaps them in plenty. 
Theſe amiable accompliſhments are all to be ac- 
quired by uſe and imitation ; for we are, in truth, 
more than half what we are, by imitation. The great 
point is, to chooſe. good models, and to ſtudy them 
with care. People inſenſibly contract, not only the 
air, the manners, and the vices, of thoſe with whom 
| hey 
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they commonly converſe, but their virtues too, and 
even their way of thinking. This is ſo true, that 1 N 
have known very plain underſtandings catch a certain 
degree of wit, by conſtantly converſing with thoſe 
who had a great deal. Perſiſt, therefore, in keeping 
the beſt company, and you will inſenſibly become 
like them; but if you add attention and obſervation, 
you will very ſoon be one of them. This inevitable 
contagion of company, ſhows you the neceſſity of 
keeping the beſt, and avoiding all other; for in 
every one, ſomething will ſtick, Yeu have hitherto, 
I confeſs, had very few opportunities of keeping po- 
lite company. Weſtminſter ſchool is, undoubtedly, 
the ſeat of illiberal manners and brutal behaviour. 
Leipſig, I ſuppoſe, is not the ſeat of refined and ele- 
gant manners. Venice, I believe, has done ſome- 
thing; Rome, I hope, will do a great deal more; and 
Paris will, I dare ſay, do all that you want: always 
ſuppoſing, that you frequent the beſt companies, and 
in the intention of improving and forming yourſelf ; 
for without that intention nothing will do. . 
I here ſubjoin a liſt of all thoſe neceſſary, orna- 
mental accompliſhments (without which, nq man 
living can either pleaſe, or riſe in the world) which 
hitherto I fear you want, and which only "ew your 
care and attention to poſſeſs. | 
To ſpeak elegantly, whatever language 3 
in; without which, nobody will hear you with plea- 


ſure, and conſequently you will ſpeak to very little 
purpoſe. 


An agreeable and diſtin a without which 
| Bobody will hear you with patience : this. every body 
| | may 


— 
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may acquire, who is not born with ſome imperfection 
in the organs of ſpeech. You are not; and therefore 


it is wholly in your power. You need take much 


leſs pains for it than Demoſthenes did. 7 27 

A diftinguiſhed politeneſs of manners and: addrefs ; 5 
which common ſenſe, obſervation, good company, 
and imitation, will NOT give e if Ro will 


accept of it. 
A genteel carriage, and deal motions, with the 


air of a man of faſhion. A good dancing- maſter, 


with ſome care on your part, and ſome imitation of 


thoſe who excel, will ſoon bring this about. 


To be extremely clean in your perſon, and per- 


fectly well dreſſed, according to the faſhion, be that 
what it will. Your negligence of dreſs, while you 
were a ſchool-boy, was NY aa but would not be 
ſo now. | 1 3 
Upon the whole, take it far granted, that, with- 
out theſe accompliſhments, all you know, and all 
you can — will avail you very little. Adieu. 


> 
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: 111 Laid, ** 25th, O. 8. * 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| is ſo long fince I have heard from you, that! 


ſuppoſe Rome engroſſes erery moment of your 


time; and if it engroſſes it in the manner! could 


wiſh, I willingly give up my ſhare of it. 'I would 
rather prodeſſe quam conſpici. Put ut your time but 
to good intereſt ;: and I do not deſire to borrow much 


of. 


1 i 3 


Td: nt Vow een 
of it. Your ſtudies, the reſpectable remains of anti- 6 
quity, and your: evening amuſements, cannot, and 
indeed ought not, to leave you much time to write. 
You will probably never ſee Rome again; and there- 
fore you ought to ſee it well now: by ſeeing it well, 
I do not mean only the buildings, ſtatues, and paint- 
ings; though they undoubtedly deſerve your atten- 
tion: but I mean ſeeing into the conſtitution and go- 
vernment of it, But theſe things certainly occur to 
your own common ſenſe. 9 
How go your pleaſures at Rome? Are you in 
faſhion there; that is, do you live with the people 
who are? the only way of being ſo yourſelf, in 
time. Are you domeſtic enough in any conſiderable 
houſe to be called Je petit Stanhope * Has any woman 
of faſhion and good-breeding taken the trouble of 
abuſin g and laughing at you amicably to your face ? 
Have you found a good dfcretteu/e ? For theſe are the 
ſteps by which you muſt riſe to politeneſs, I do not 
preſume to aſk if you have any attachment, becauſe 
I believe you will not make me your Confident ; but 
this I will fay eventually, that if you have one, il 
' faut bien paier d attentions et de petits ſoins, if you 
would have your ſacrifice propitiouſly received. Wo- 
men are not ſo much taken by beauty as men are, but 
prefer thoſe men who ſhow them the moſt attention. 


* Would you engage the lovely fair ? 
With gentleſt manners treat her; 
With tender looks and graceful air, 
In ſofteſt accents greet her. 


* Theſe three Or? are the late Earl of Cheſterfield's, 
_ Verſe 


\ 
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Verſe were but vain, the Muſes fail, 
Without the Graces? aid; | 


The God of Verſe could not prevail 
Ta ſtop the flying maid. 


Attention by attentions gain, 
And merit care by care 
So ſhall the nymph reward your pain, 
And Venus crown your prayers, 


Probatum As 


A man's addreſs and manner, weighs much more 


with them than his beauty; and without them, the 
Abbati and the Mon/ignori will get the better of you. 
This addreſs and manner ſhould be exceedingly re- 


ſpectful, but at the ſame time eaſy, and unembar- 
raſſed, Your chit-chat or entregent with them, nei- 
ther can, nor ought to be very ſolid ; but you ſhould 


ans care to turn and dreſs up you? trifles prettily, | 


and make them every now and then convey indirectly 


ſome little piece of flattery. A fan, a riband, or a 


head-drefs, are great materials for gallant diſſerta- 
tions, to one who has got 7 ron IAger it aimable de la 
bonne compagnie. At all events, a man had better 
talk too much to women, than tod little ; They take 
filence for dullneſs, unleſs where they think the paſ- 


ſion they have infpired occaſions it; and in that cafe 


they adopt the notion, that, 


Miene! in love betrays more woe, 
Than words, though ne'er ſo witty; 
The beggar that is dumb, we know, 
Deſerves a double pity. 
i | A propos 
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Af propor of this ſubjett ; What progreſs 40 you 
make in that language, in which Charles the Vth 
ſaid, that he would chooſe to ſpeak to his miſtreſs ? 
Have you got all the tender diminutives, in eta, ina, 
and ettina; which, I preſume, he alluded to? You 
already poſſeſs, and, I hope, take care not to forget, 
that language which he referved for his horſe. You 
are abſolutely maſter, too, of that language in which 
he ſaid he would converſe with men; French. But, 
in every language, pray attend carefully to the choice 
of your words, and to the turn of your expreſſion. 
Indeed, it is a point of very great conſequence. To 
be heard with ſucceſs, you muſt be heard with plea- | 
ſure : words are the dreſs of thoughts ; which ſhould 
no more be preſented in rags, tatters, and dirt, than 
your perſon ſhould. By the way; Do you mind 
your perſon and your dreſs ſufficiently ? Do you take 
great care of your teeth? Pray have them put an 
order by the beſt operator at Rome. Are you be- 
laced, be- powdered, and be- feathered, as other young 
fellows are, and ſhould be? At your age, il uu du 
brillant, et mime un peu de fracas, mais point de midincre, 
il faut us air wif, aiſe et noble. Avec les hommes, un 
 maintien #oſpettutux et en meme tems reſpectable avec 
tes femmer, un caquet liger, enjous, et * mais tuu- 
jours fort poli. 
To give you an and of ting your ta- 
 lents, I ſend you, here encloſed, a letter of recom- 
mendation fram Monſieur Villettes, to Madame de 
Simonetti at Milan ; a woman of the firſt faſhion and 
conſideration there: and I ſhall, in my next, fend you 
another from the ſame perſon to Madame Clerici, at 


— 
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the ſame place. As theſe two Ladies“ houſes are the 
reſort of all the people of faſhion at Milan, thoſe two 
recommendations will introduce you to them all, 
Let me know, in due time, if you have received 


theſe two letters, that I may have them renewed | in 


caſe of accidents. _ 

Adieu, my dear friend ! 1 Study lad ; 3 your- 
ſelf heartily : diſtinguiſh carefully between the plea- 
| ſures of a man of faſhion, and the vices of a ſcoun- 


drel: purſue the former, and abhor the latter like a 


man of ſenſe. 


8 * _ * — 4 * 
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London, Feb, 3th, 10 s, 18 5 
Mv DEAR FRIEND, I 


LERY few people are good economiſts of their 
Fortune, and ſtill fewer of their Time; and 
— of the two, the latter is the moſt precious. I 
| heartily wiſh you to be a good cœconomiſt of both; 
and you are now of an age to begin to think ſeriouſly 
of theſe two important articles. Young people are 

apt to think they have ſo much time before them, 
that they may ſquander, what they pleaſe of it, and 
yet have enough left ; as very great fortunes have 


frequently ſeduced people to a ruinous: profuſion, | 
Fatal miſtakes, always repented of, but always too 


late! Old Mr, Lowndes, the famous Secretary of 
the Treaſury in the reigns of King William, Queen 


Anne, and King George the Firſt, uſed to ſay, fate 


care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of them- 
felvese 


| nk 1 0 H 1 8 8 0 N. „ 30 


felves. - To this maxim, which he not only preached; 
but practiſed, his two grandſons, at this time, owe 
the very confiderable fortunes that he left them. - 
This holds equally true as to Time; and I moſt 
earneſtly recommend to you. the care of thoſe minutes 
and quarters of hours, in the courſe of the day, which 
people think too ſhort to deſerve their attention; and 
yet, if ſummed up at the end of the year, would 
amount to a very conſiderable portion of time. For 
example: you are to be at ſuch a place at twelve, by 
appointment ; you go out at eleven, to make two or 
three viſits firſt; thoſe perſons are not at home: in- 
ſtead of ſauntering away that intermediate time at a 
coffee-houſe, and poſſibly alone; return home, write 
a letter, before-hand, for the enſuing poſt, or take 
up a good book, I do not mean Deſcartes, Malle- 
branche, Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping ; but 
ſome book of rational amuſement; and detached 
pieces, as Horace, Boileau, Waller, La Bruyere, Ce. 


This will be ſo much time ſaved, and by no means 


ill employed, Many people loſe a great deal of time 
by reading: for they read frivolous and idle books; 
ſuch as the abſurd Romances of the two laſt centu- 
ries z where characters, that never exiſted, are in- 
ſipidly diſplayed, and ſentiments, that were never 
felt, pompoully deſcribed: the oriental ravings and 
extravagancies of the Arabian Nights, and Mogul 
Tales: or, the new flimſy brochures that now ſwarm 
in France, of Fairy Tales, Riflexions fur le Cour et 
P Eſprit, Metaphy/igue de I Amour, Analyſe des beaux' 
Sentiments, and ſuch ſort of idle frivolous ſtuff, that 
nouriſhes and improves the mind juſt as much as 

whipped 
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whipped cream would the body. Stick to the beſt 
_ eſtabliſhed books in every language; the celebrated 
Poets, Hiſtorians, Orators, or Philoſophers. By theſe 
means (to uſe a city metaphor) you will make fifty 
per cent. of that time, of which others do not make 
above three or four, or probably nothing at all. 
Many people loſe a great deal of their time by 
bing ; they loll and yawn in a great chair, tell 
themſelves that they have not time to begin any thing 
then, and that it will do as well another time. This 
is a moſt unfortunate diſpoſition, and the greateſt ob- 
ſtruction to both knowledge and buſineſs. At your 
age, you have no right nor claim to lazineſs; I have, 
if I pleaſe, being emeritus. You are but juſt lifted in 
the world, and muſt be active, diligent, indefatigable. 
If ever you propoſe commanding with dignity, you 
muſt ſerve up. to.it with diligence. Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
Diſpatch 1s the ſoul of buſineſs ; and nothing con- 
tributes more to Diſpatch, than Method. Lay down 
a method for every thing, and ſtick to it inviolably, 
as far as unexpected incidents may allow. Fix one 
certain hour and day in the week for your accompts, 
and keep them together in their proper order; by 
which means they will require very little time, and 
you can never be much cheated. Whatever letters 
and papers you keep, docket and tie them up in 
their reſpective claſſes, ſo that you may inſtantly have 
recourſe to any one. Lay down a method alſo for 
your reading, for which you allot a certain- ſhare of 
your mornings ; let it be in a conſiſtent and conſecu- 
tive courſe, and not in that deſultory and immethodi- 
cal 
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cal manner, in which many people read ſcraps of dif- 
ferent authors, upon different ſubjects. Keep a uſe- 


ful and ſhort common: place book of what you read, 5 


to help your memory only, and not for pedantic quo- 
tations. Never read Hiſtory without having maps, 
and a chronological book, or tables, lying by you, 
and conſtantly recurred to; without which, Hiſtory | 
15 only a confuſed heap of facts. One method more 
I recommend. to you, by which I have found great 
benefit, even in the moſt diſſipated part of my liſe; 
that is, to riſe early, and at the ſame hour every 
morning, how late ſvever you may have ſate up the 
night before. This ſecures you an hour or two, at 
leaſt, of reading or reflection, before the common in- 
terruptions of the morning begin; and it will ſave 
your conſtitution, by forcing you to 80 to bed early, 
at leaſt one night in three. | 
You will ſay, it may be, as many young people 
would, that all this order and method is very trouble- 
ſome, only fit for dull people, and a diſagreeable re- 


ſtraint upon the noble ſpirit and fire of youth. I de- | 


ny it; and aſſert, on the contrary, that it will pro- 
cure you, both more time and more taſte for your 
pleaſures ; and ſo far from being troubleſome to you, 
that, after you have purſued it a month, it would be 
troubleſome to you to lay it aſide, Buſineſs whets the 
appetite, and gives a taſte to pleaſures, as exerciſe 
does to food: and buſineſs can never be done without 
method: it raiſes the ſpirits for pleaſures ; and a /pec- 
tacle, a ball, an aſſembly, will much more ſenſibly 
affect a man who has employed, than a man who has 
loſt, the preceding part of the day; nay, I will ven- 
5 - ture 
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ture to ſay, that a fine lady will ſeem to have more 


charms, to a man of ſtudy or buſineſs, than to a ſaun- 


terer. The fame liſtleſſneſs runs through his whole 
conduct, and he is as inſipid in his e as inef⸗ 


ficient in every thing elſe, 
I hope you earn your pleaſures, and conſequently 


taſte them ; for, by the way, I know a great many 
mon; who call themſelves Men of Pleaſure, but who, 


in truth, have none. They adopt other people's, in- 
diſcriminately, but without any raſte of their own. I 


have known them often inflit exceſſes upon them- 


ſelves, becauſe they have thought them gentee! ; 
though they ſate as awkwardly upon them as other 
people's cloaths would have done. Have no pleaſures 
but your own, and then you will ſhine in them. What 


are yours? Give me a ſhort hMory of them. Tenez - 
vous votre coin à table, et dans les bonnes compagnies? y 
brilles vous du cots dela politeſſe, de Penjonement, du 


. badinageP Etes vous galant? © Filez vous le parfait 
amour ? Ex il queſtion de flichir par vos foins et par vos 


atrtentiont les rigneurs de quelque fiere Princeſſe FP "You : 


may ſafely truſt me ; for, though I am a ſevere cen- 
ſor of Vice and Folly, I am a friend and advocate 
for Pleaſures,' and will GETS all in my power to 
yours. 


ſures, as well as in buſineſs. In love, a man may 


loſe his heart with dignity ; but if he loſes his noſe, | 


he loſes his character into the bargain. . At table, a 
man may with decency have a diſtinguiſhing palate ; 
but indiſcriminate voraciouſneſs degrades him to a 


glutton. A man may play with decency ; but if he 
ge mes 


\ 


There is a certain dignity to be hp. up in plea- 


pod ©  AAyY» oa 
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games he is diſgraced. Vivacity and wit make a man 


mine in company; but trite jokes and loud laughter 
reduce him to a buffoon. Every virtue, they ſay, Has 
its kindred vice; every pleaſure, I am fare, has its 
neighbouring diſgrace. Mark carefully, therefore, the 


tine that ſeparates them, and rather ſtop a yard mort, f 


than ſtep an inch beyond it. 

I wiſh to God that you had as much pleaſure i in 
following my advice, as I have in giving it you! and 
you may the more eafily have it, as I give you none that 
is inconſiſtent with your pleaſure. In all that I ſay to 
you, it is your intereſt alone that I conſider: truſt to 


my experience; you know you My to my affection. 
Adieu. EE 


I have received no letter yet, from you or - Mr. | 
Harte, 


LETTER clxxxv. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OU have, by this time, ] hope Ut believe, 
made ſuch a progreſs in the Italian language, 
that you can read it with eaſe; I mean, the eaſy 
books in it: and indeed, in that, as well as in every 
other language, the eaſieſt books are generally the 
beſt ; for, whatever author is obſcure and difficult in 


his own language, certainly does not think clearly, 


This is, in my opinion, the caſe of a celebrated Ita- 
lian author; to whom the Italians, from the admira- 
Vor. II. 3 n 
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tion they have of him, have given the epithet of 1 di- 
vino; I mean, Dante. Though I formerly knew Ita- 
"aw extremely well, I could never underſtand him ; 
for which reaſon I had done with him, fully convin- 
ced that he was not worth the "oY neceſſary to un- 
derſtand him. 

The good Italian authors are, in my mind, but 
few; I mean, authors of invention; for there are, 
undoubtedly, very good. Hiſtorians, . and excellent 
Tranſlators. 'The two Poets worth your reading, and, 
I was going to ſay, the only two, are Taſſo and Ari- 
oſto. Taſſo's Gieruſalemme Liberata, is altogether 
unqueſtionably a fine Poem, though it has ſome low, 
and many falſe thoughts in it; and Boileau very 
juſtly. makes it the mark of a bad taſte, to compare 
le Clinquant du Taſſe à POr de Virgile. The image, 
with which he adorns the introduction of his Epic 
Poem, is low and diſguſting ; it is that of a froward, 
ſick, puking child, who is deceived into a doſe of ne- 
ceſſary my 150 du bon bon. The verſes are theſe. 


"2 . 


055 al egro 8 a aſperſi 
Di ſoavi licor gli orli del waſo : 

Succbi amari ingannato intanto ei be ve, 
E dall inganno ſuo vita riceve. 


Ilowever, the Poem, with all its faults about it, may 
juſtly be called a fine one. 

If fancy, imagination, invention, deſcription, & c. 
cConſtitute a Poet, Arioſto is, unqueſtionably, a great 
one. His Orlando, it is true, is a medley of lies and 
. - truths, ſacred and profane, wars, loves, enchantments, 
giants, mad heroes, and adventurous damſels: but 

0 then, 


10 u Son. 51 8825 

then, he gives it you very fairly for what it is, and 

does not pretend to put it upon you for the true 
 Epopee, or Epic Poem. He ſays, 


3 Bonne, i Cavalier, 1 arme, gli amori 
* 8 ie, Paudaci . io canto. 


* 


The connections of his ſtories are eulmicuble, his re- 
flections juſt, his ſneers and ironies incomparable, and 
his painting excellent. When Angelica; after haying 
wandered over half the world alone with 8 
pretends notwithſtandin g. 


| heel for virginal caſi avea ſalve, 
Come ſeto portd dal matern' alvo. 


The Author adds, very gravely, : 


Forſe erg ver, ma non pero \-credibile 
A chi del ſenſo ſuo fo fe Signore. 


Aſtolpho s being carried to the moon, by st. John, 
in order to look for Orlando's loſt wits, at the end of 
the 34th book, and the many loſt things that he finds 
there, is a moſt happy extravagancy, and contains, at 
the ſame time, a great deal of ſenſe. I would adviſe 
you to read this Poem with attention. It is, alſo, the 
| ſource of half the tales, novels, and Plays, that have 
been written ſince, 

The Paftor Fido of Guarini is 0 celebrated, that 
you ſhould read it; but in reading it, you will judge 
of the great propriety of the characters. A parcel of 
ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, with the true paſtoral 
femplicity, talk metaphyſics, epigrams, concetti, and 
quibbles, by the hour, to each other. 

P. 2 be 
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The Aminta del Tao, is much more what it is In- 
tended to be, a Paſtoral; the ſnepherds, indeed, have 
their corcetti, and their antitheſes; but are not quite 
ſo ſublime and abſtracted as thoſe in Paſtor Fido. I 
think that you will like it much the beſt of the two. 
Petrarca is, in my mind, a fing-ſony; love-fick 
Poet; much admired, however, by the Italians: but 
an Italian, who ſhould think no better of him than I 
do, would certainly ſay, that he deſerved his Laura 
better than his Lauro; and that wretched quibble 
would be reckoned an excellent piece of Italian wit. 
The Italian Proſe-writers, (of invention I mean) 
which I would recommend to your acquaintance, are 
Machiavello, and Boccacio ; the former, for the eſta- 
bliſhed reputation which he has acquired, of a con- 
ſummate Politician, (whatever my own private ſenti- 
ments may be of either his politics or his morality :) 
the latter, for his great invention, and for his natural 
and agreeable manner of telling his ſtories. 
Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davila, &c. are excel- 
lent Hiſtorians, and deſerve being read with atten- 
tion. The nature of Hiſtory checks, a little, the 
flights of Italian imaginations ; which, in works of 
invention, are very high indeed. Tranſlations curb 
them ſtill more; and their tranſlations of the Claſſics 
are incomparable ; 3 particularly the firſt ten, tranſ- 
lated in the time of Leo the Xth, and inſcribed to 
him, under the title of the Collana. That original 
Collana has been lengthened ſince; and, if I miſtake 
not, conſiſts, now, of one hundred and ten volumes. 
From what I have ſaid, you will eaſily gueſs, that 
I meant to put you upon your guard ; and not to let 
10 your 
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your lacy: be dazzled and your taſte corrupted by 
the concetti, the quaintneſſes, and falſe thoughts, 


which are too much the charaQeriſtics of the Italian 
and Spaniſh authors. I think you are in no great 
danger, as your taſte has been formed upon the beſt 


ancient models, the Greek and Latin authors of the 
beſt ages, who indulge themſelves in none '6f the 
puerilities 1 have hinted at. I think I may fay, with 
truth, that true wit, ſound taſte, and good ſenſe are 
now as it were engroſſed by France and England. 

Your old acquaintances the Germans, I fear, are a 
little below them; and your new acquaintances. the 


Italians, are a great deal too much above them. The 


former, I doubt, crawl a little; the latter, I am ſure, 
very often fly out of ſight. 


I recommended to you, a good many years ago, 
and I believe you then read, La maniere de bien penſer 
dans les ouvrages d'eſprit, par le Pere Bouhours ; and I 
think it is very well worth your reading again, now 
that you can judge of it better. I do not know any 
book that contributes more to form a true taſte; and 
you find there; into the bargain, the moſt celebrated 
paſſages both of the , ancients. and the moderns, 
which refreſh your memory with what you have for- 
merly read in them ſeparately. It is followed by a 


| book much of the ſame ſize, by the ſame author, f in- ; 


titled, Suite des Penſces ingłnieuſes. 28, 
To do juſtice to the beſt Engliſh and French au- 


thors; they have not given into that falſe taſte; they 5 


allow no thoughts to be good, that are not juſt, and 
founded upon truth. The Age of Lewis XIV. was 
very like the Auguſtan; Boileau, Moliere, la Fon- 

P 3 taine, 
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taine, Racine, c. eſtabliſhed the true, and expoſed 
the falſe taſte, The reign of King Charles II. (me- 
ritorious in no other reſpe&t) baniſhed falſe taſte out 
of England, and proſcribed Puns, Quibbles, Acro- 
ſtics, Se. Since that, falſe wit has renewed its at- 
tacks, and endeavoured to recover its loſt empire, 
both in England and France; but without ſucceſs : 


in England; Addiſon, Pope, and Swift, having vi- 
gorouſly defended the rights. of good ſenſe ; which 1s; 
more than can be ſaid of their cotemporary French 
authors; who have of late had a great tendency to le 
faux brillant, le rafinement, et Pentortillement, And 
Lord Roſcommon would be more in the 3 
than he was then, in ſaying, that 8 


%% / doit an. 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages Me. 


Loſe l my dear child, I conjure you, in form- 
ing your taſte, your manners, your mind, your every 

thing: you have but two years time to do it in; for, 
Whatever you are, to a certain degree, at twenty; you 
will be, more or leſs, all the reſt of your life. May 
it be a an OY one! Adieu. 


——_— 
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London, Feb. 22d, O. 8. 1750. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
IF the Italian of your letter to Lady Cheſterfield | 
was all your own, I am very well ſatisfied with 
the progreſs which you have made in that language 
| in 


though, I muſt ſay, with more ſucceſs in France than 
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in ſo ſhort a time; according to that gradation, you 
will, in a very little time more, be maſter of it. Ex- 
cept at the French Embaſſador's, I believe you hear 
only Italian ſpoken'; for the Italians ſpeak very little 
French, and that little, generally very ill” The 
French are even with them, and generally ſpeak 
Italian as ill; for I never knew a Frenchman in my 
life who could pronounce the Italian ce, ci, or ge, gi. 
Your deſire of pleaſing” the Roman Ladies will of 
courſe give you not only the defire; ' but the means of 
ſpeaking to them elegantly in their own language. 
The Princeſs Borgheſe,” I am told, ſpeaks French 
both ill and unwillingly; and therefore you ſhould 
make a merit to her of your application to her lan- 
guage. She is, by x kind of preſcription; (a longer | 
than ſhe would probably wiſh) at the head of the Beau 
monde at Rome; and can, conſequently, eſtabliſh or 
deſtroy a young fellow's faſhionable character. If ſhe 
declares him amabile e Leggiadro, others will think him 
ſo, or, at leaſt, choſe who do not, will not dare to ſay 
ſo. There are in every great ton ſome ſuch women, 
whoſe rank, beauty; and fortune have conſpired to 
place chem at tlie head of the faſnion:- They have 
generally been galant, but within certain decent 
bounds. Theit gallantries have taught, both them 
and their admirers, good- breeding; without which 
they could keep up no dignity ; but would be vilified 
by thoſe very gallantries which *pat” them in vogue. 
It is with theſe women, às with Miniſters and Favours 
ites at Court; they decide upon faſtiton and charac- 
ters, as theſe do on fortunes and preferments. Pay 
ede _— een Wers you. are; to theſe 
wad 17 Page: 00! n 95 female 
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female ſovereigns of the beau monde : their recommen- 
dation is a paſſport through all the realms of polite- 
neſs. But then, remember that they require minute, 
officious attentions, You ſhould, if poſſible, gueſs at. 
and anticipate all their little fancies and inclinations ; 
make yourſelf familiarly and domeſtically uſeful to 
them, by offering yourſelf for all their little com- 
miſſions, and afliſting in doing the honours of their 
houſes, and entering with ſeeming. unction into all 
their little grievances, buſtles, and views; for they 
are always buſy. If you are once ben ficcato at the 
Palazzo Borgheſe you will ſoon be in faſhion at 
Rome; and being in faſhion, will ſoon faſhion you ; 
.for that is what you muſt now think of very 
ſeriouſly. 

L am ſorry that there i is no good dancing-maſter at 
Rome, to form your exterior air and carriage ; which, 
doubt, are not yet the genteeleſt i in the. world. But 
you may, and I hope you will, in the mean time, ob- 
ſerve the air and carriage of thoſe- who are reckoned 
to have the beſt, and form your own upon them. 
Eaſe, gracefulneſs, and dignity, compole the air and 
addreſs of a Man of Faſhion ; which 1s as unlike the 
affected attitudes and motions of a petit maitre, as it 3 
to the awkward, negligent, clumſy, and Houching 
manner of a booby. 

I am extremely pleaſed with the account Mr. Harte 
has given me of the allotment of your time at Rome. 
Thoſe five hours every morning, which you employ 
in ſerious ſtudies with Mr. Harte, are laid out with 
great intereſt, and will make you rich all the reſt of 
your life, I do not look upon the ſubſequent morn- 

; | ing 
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ing hours, which you paſs with your Cicerone, to be 
ill diſpoſed of; there is a kind of connection between 
them: and your evening diverſions in good company, 
are, in their way, as uſeful and neceſſary. This is 
the way for you to have both weight and luſtre in the 
world; and this is the object watch, I always had 1 in 
view in your education. | 

Adieu, my friend! go.on and proſper. | 


Mr. Grevenkop has juſt received Mr. Harte” 3 
letter of the . . 


. 4 „ 
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London, March the 8th, O. S. 1750. 

OUNG as you are, I hope you are in haſte to 
' live; by living, I mean living with luſtre and 
honour to yourſelf, with utility to ſociety ; doing 
what may deſerve to be written, or writing what may 
deſerve to be read: I ſhould with both. Thoſe who 
conſider life in that light, will not idly laviſh one 
moment. The preſent moments are the only ones 
we are ſure of, and as ſuch the moſt valuable; but 
yours are doubly ſo, at your age ; for the credit, the 
dignity, the comfort, and the pleaſure of all your fu- 
ture moments, depend * the uſe TO mak of your 

preſent ones. . 

I am extremely ſatisfied wich your preſent manner 
of employing your time; but will you always em- 
ploy it as well? I am far from meaning always in the 
fame way; but I mean as well in proportion, in the 
variation of age and circumſtances. You now ſtudy 

five 
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five hours every morning; 31 neither ſuppoſe that you 
will, nor deſire that you ſhould do ſo for the reſt of 
your life. Both buſineſs and pleaſure will juſtly and 
equally break i in upon thoſe hours. But then, will you 
always employ the leiſure they Teave you, in uſeful” 
| ſtudies | ? If you have but an hour, will you improve 
that hour, inſtead of idling i it away? While you have 


ſuch a friend and monitor with you as Mr. Harte, I am 


ſure you will. But, ſappolet that buſineſs and ſituations 
ſhould, in fix or ſeven months, call Mr. Harte away 
from you; tell me truly, what may I expect and de- 
pend upon from you, when left to yourſelf? May I be 
ſure that you will employ ſome part of every day, in 
adding ſomething to that ſtock of knowledge which 
he will have left you ? May I hope that you will allot 
one hour i in the week'to the care of your own n affairs, 
Pot on man does? ae; above all, may I be con- 
vinced that your pleaſures, whatever they may be, 
will be confined within the circle of good company, 
and people of faſhion ? Thoſe pleaſures:I recommend 
to you; I will. promote them, I. Will pay for them: 
but I will neither pay for, nor ſuffer, the unbecoming, 
diſgraceful, and degrading pleaſures (they cannot be 
called pleaſures) of low and profligate com pany. I 
confeſs the pleaſures of high life are not always 
ſtrictly philoſophical ; and I believe a Stoic would 
blame my indulgence : but I am yet no Stoic, though 
turned of five-and-fifty ; and I am apt to think that 


| you are rather leſs. ſo, at eighteen. The pleaſures of 


the table, among people of the firſt faſhion, may in- 
deed ſometimes, by accident, run into exceſſes; but 
| , | ” - 4 * they 
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they will never ſink into a continued courſe of glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs. The gallantry of high life, 
though not ſtrictly juſtifiable, carries, at leaſt, no 


external marks of, infamy about it. Neither the heart, h 


nor the conſtitution is corrupted by i it; neither noſe nor 


character loſt by. it; manners, poſſibly, improved. : 
Play, in good company, is only play, and not gaming ; 
not deep, and conſequently not dangerous nor diſhon-, 


ourable.. It is only the inter;aQts of other, amuſements. 


This, I am ſure, i is not talking to Jou like an old 


man, though it is. talking to you like an old friend: 


theſe are not hard conditions to. aſk of you. Iam. 
certain yau haye ſenſe. enough to know how, reaſon- 


able they are. on my part, how advantageous they are 


on yours ; but have you. reſolution enough to perform 


them ? Can you withſtand the examples, and the in- 
vitations, of the, profligate, and their infamous 1 miſe 
ſionaries? For I have known many a young fellow 
ſeduced by a mauvaiſe honte, that made him aſhamed 
torefuſe. Theſe are reſolutions which vou muſt form, > 


and ſteadily execute for yourſelf, whenever you. loſe 


the friendly, care. and aſſiſtance of your Mentor. Ia 


the mean. time, make a greedy uſe; of him; exhauſt 
him, if yay, can, of all his knowledge ; ;, and. get the 
Prophet's s mantle from him, Ace he 1 is taken away 
himſelf. 

You. ſeem. to like Rome; How doyon s 80 on there ? 
Are you got into the inſide of that extraordinary 


government.? Has, your Abbate Foggini diſcovered 
many, of thoſe myſteries to you? Have you made 


an acquaintance with ſome eminent Jeſuits ?1 know 
no people i in the world more inſtructive. You would 
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five hours every morning ; 11 neither ſuppoſe that you 
will, nor defire that you | ſhould do ſo for the reſt of 
your life. Both buſineſs and pleaſure will juſtly and 
equally break in upon thoſe hours. But then, will you 
always employ t the leiſure they Teave you, in uſeful” 
ſtudies? If you have but an hour, will you improve 
that hour, inſtead of idling i it away? While you have 
ſuch a friend and monitor with you as Mr. Harte, I am 
ſure you will. But, ſappole 1 that bulineſs and fituations 
ſhould, in fix or ſeven months, call Mr. Harte : away 
from you; tell me truly, what may I expect and de- 
pend upon from you, when left to yourſelf? May I be 
ſure that you will employ ſome part of every day, in 
adding ſomething to that ſtock of knowledge which 
he will have left you? May I hope that you will allot 


one hour in the week'to the care of your own affairs, 


to keep them in that order and method which every 
prudent man does ?. But, above all, may I be con- 
vinced that your pleaſures, whatever they may be, 
will be confined within the circle of good company, 
and people of faſhion? Thoſe pleaſures I recommend 
to you ; I will. promote them, I. will pay for them ; 
but I will neither pay for, nor ſuffer, the'unbecoming, 
diſgraceful, and degrading pleaſures (they cannot be 
called pleaſures) of low and profligate company. I 
confeſs the pleaſures of high life are not always 
ſtrictly philoſophical ; and I believe a Stoic would 

blame my indulgence : but I am yet no Stoic, though 

turned of five-and-fifty ; and I am apt to think that 

you are rather leſs ſo, at eighteen. The pleaſures of 

the table, among people of the firſt faſhion, may in- 

deed ſometimes, by accident, run into excelles ; ; but 
they 
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tony. and drunkenneſs. The gallantry of high! life, 
ext * of, infamy about i it. | Neither the heart, | 
nor the conſtitution 1s corrupted by i it; neither noſe nor 
character loſt by. it; manners, poſſibly, improved. 
Play, in good company, is only play, and not gaming; 
not deep, and conſequently not dangerous nor diſhon- 
ourable. It is only the inter;aQts of other, amuſements., 

This, I am ſure, i is not talking. to vou like an old 
man, though it is talking to you like an old friend: 
theſe are not hard conditions to aſk of you. I am 
certain you have ſenſe enough to know how, reaſon- | 
able they are on my part, how advantageous they are 
on yours; but have. you 1 reſolution enough. to perform 
them? Can you withſtand the examples, and the in- 
vitations, of the, profligate, and their infamous 1 miſ⸗ 
ſionaries? For I have known many a youn g fellow 

ſeduced by a nauvaiſe honte, that made him aſhamed 
to refuſe. Theſe are reſolutions which vou muſt f form, 
and ſteadily execute for yourſelf, whenever you. Joſe 
the friendly care and aſſiſtance of your Mentor. In 
the mean time, make a greedy uſe. of him; exhauſt 
him, if yon can, of all his knowledge; 5 and get the 
Prophet's mantle from . him, before he i is taken away 
himſelf. 

You. ſeem to like Bome 3 How doyons | 20 on there 4 
Are you got into the inſide of that extraordinary 
government? Has, your Abbate Foggini diſcovered | 
many of thoſe myſteries to you? Have you made 
an acquaintance with ſome eminent Jeſuits ? 2 1 know 
no Reope i in the world more inſtructive. You would 
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do very well to take one or two ſuch ſort of people 
home with you to dinner every day: It would be only 
a little mineftra and macaroni the more; and a three or 
four hours converſation de ſuite produces a thouſand 
| uſeful informations, which ſhort meetings and ſnatches 
at third places do not admit of; and many of thoſe 
| gentlemen are by no means unwilling to dine gratis, 

Whenever you meet with a man eminent in any way, 
feed him, and feed upon him at the ſame time; it 
will not only improve you, but give you a reputation 
of knowledge, and of loving it in others. 

TI have been lately informed of an Italian book, 
which I believe may be of uſe to you, and which, F 
dare ſay, you may get at Rome, written by one 
| Alberti, about fourſcore or a hundred years ago, a 
thick quarto.. It is a claflical deſcription of Italy ; 
from whence, I am aſſured, that Mr. Addiſon, ta 
_ ave himſelf trouble, has taken moſt of his remarks 
and claflical references. I am told, that it is an ex- 
cellent book for a traveller in Italy. 3 
What Italian books have you read, or are you 
reading ? Arioſto, I hope, is one of them. Pray 
apply yourſelf diligently to Ftatian ; it is fo eaſy a 
language, that ſpeaking it conſtantly, and reading it 
often, muſt, in ſix months more, make you perfectly 
maſter of it: in which caſe you will never forget 
it; for we only forget thoſe things of which v we Enow 
but little. | 
But, above all things, to all that you learn, to all 

that you ſay, and to all that you do, remember to 
join the Graces, All is im perfect without them; wich 
them, every ching is at leaſt tolerable, Nothing 

could 
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could hurt me more than to find you unattended by 
them. How cruelly ſhould I be ſhocked, if, at our 
Arſt meeting, you ſhould preſent yourſelf to me with- 
out them! Invoke them, and ſacrifice to them every 
moment: they are always kind, where they are aſſidu- 
ouſly courted. For God's ſake, aim at perfection in 
every thing : Nil adtum reputans fi quid Jupereſſet agen- 
dum, Adieu. Yours, ' molt tenderly. 


— * Wen 
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London, March the 19th, O. 8. 0 N 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Acknowledge your laſt letter of 2 24th February, 
N. 8. In return for your earthquake, I can tell 


you that we have had, here, more than our ſhare of 
earthquakes 3 for we had. two very ſtrong ones in 


eight-and-twenty days. They really do too much 
honour to our cold climate; in your warm one, they 
are compenſated by favours from theſ un, which v we 
do not enjoy. | 


I did not think that the preſent Pope was a * of 


man, to build ſeven modern little chapels at the ex- 
pence of ſo reſpectable a piece of antiquity as the 
Colliſeum. However, let his Holineſs's taſte of Yrez 


be ever ſo bad, pray get ſomebody to preſent you to 


him, before you leave Rome; and without heſitation 
kiſs his ſlipper, or whatever elſe the 2:1querte of that 


Court requires. I would have you ſee all thoſe cere-. 


monies ; and I preſume that you are, by. this time, 
ready 
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ready enough at Italian to underſtand and anſwer i 
Santo Padre in that Tanguage. I hope, too, that you 
have acquired addreſs, and uſage enough of the 
world, to be preſented to any body, without em- 
barraſſment or diſapprobation. If that is not yet 
quite perfect, as I cannot ſuppoſe that it is entirely, 
cuſtom wall 1 improve it daily, and habit at laſt com- 
plete it. I have for ſome time told you, that the 
great difficulties are pretty well conquered. You have 
acquired knowledge, which is the Principium et Fons; 
but you have now a variety of leſſer things to attend 
to, which collectively make one great and important 
object. You eaſily gueſs that I mean, the Graces, 
the Air, Addreſs, Politeneſs, and, in ſhort, the whole 
tournure and agremens of a Man of Faſhion ; fo many 
little things conſpire to form that zournure, that though 
ſeparately they ſeem too infignificant to mention, yet 
aggregately they are too material (for me, who think 
for you down to the very loweſt things) to omit, For 
inſtance ; Do you uſe yourſelf to carve, eat, and 
drink geenteely, and with eaſe ? Do you take care 
to walk, fit, ſtand, and preſent yourſelf gracefully ? | 
Are you ſufficiently upon your guard againſt awk- 
ward attitudes, and illiberal, ill-bred, and diſguſting 
| habits ; ſuch as ſcratching yourſelf, putting your fin- 
gers in your mouth, noſe, and ears? tricks always ac- 
quired at ſchools, often too much neglected afterwards; 
but, however, extremely ill-bred and nauſeous. ForT 
do not conceive that any man has a right to exhibit, 
in company, any one excrement, more than another. 
Do you dreſs well, and think a little of the Brillant 
in your perſon ? That too is neceſſary, becauſe it is 
prevenant. 
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privenant, Do you aim at eaſy, engaging, but at 
the ſame time civil or reſpectful manners, according | 
to the company you are in? Theſe, and a thouſand 
other things, which you will obſerve in people of fa- 
ſhion, better than I can deſcribe them, are abſolutely 
neceſſary for every man; but ſtill more for you, than 

for almoſt any man living. The ſhowiſh, the ſhining, 
the engaging parts of the character of a fine gentle- 
man, ſhould (conſidering your deſtination) be the 
principal objects of your preſent attention. 

When you return here, I am apt to think that you 
will find ſomething better to do, than to run to Mr. 
Oſborne's at Gray's-Inn, to pick up ſcarce books. 
Buy good books, and read them ; the beſt books are 
the commoneſt, and the laſt editions are always the 
beſt, if the editors are not blockheads ; for they may 
profit of the former. But take care not to underſtand 
editions and title-pages too well. It always ſmells of 
pedantry, and not always of learning. What curious 
books I have, they are indeed but few, ſhall be at 
your ſervice. I have ſome of the Old Collana, and 
the Macchiavel of 1550. Beware of the Bibliomanie. 

In the midſt of either your ſtudies or your pleaſures, 
pray never loſe view of the object of your deſtina- 
tion; I mean the political affairs of Europe. Follow 
them politically, chronologically, and geographically, 
through the news-papers, and trace up the facts which 
you meet with there, to their ſources : as for ex- 
ample; conſu't the Treaties of Neuftadt and Abo, 
with regard to che diſputes, which you read of every 
day in the public p:pers, between Ruſiia and Sweden, 

Fo or the aſtairs of Italy, which are reported to be the 


objecta 
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objects of preſent negotiations, recur to. the qua- 
druple alliance 'of the year 1718, and follow them 


down through their ſeveral variations to the Treaty of 
 Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748; in which (by the bye) you 
will find the very different tenures by which the In- 
Fant Don Philip, your nameſake, holds Parma and 
' Placentia, Conſult, alſo, the-Emperor Charles the 
Sixth's Act of Ceſſion of the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, in 1736. The ſucceſſion to the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, being a point, which, upon the 


death of the preſent King of Spain, is likely to 


occaſion ſome diſputes, do not loſe the thread of theſe 
matters; which is carried on with great eaſe, but, if 


once broken, is reſumed with difficulty. 
Pray tell Mr. Harte, that I have ſent his packet 


to Baron Firmian, by Count Einſiedlen, who is 
gone from hence this day for Germany, and paſſes 
through Vienna in his way to Italy; where he is in 


hopes of croſſing upon you ſomewhere or other, 


. me friend ! 
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druple alliance 'of the year 1718, and follow them 
down through their ſeveral variations to the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748 ; in which (by the bye) you 
will find the very different tenures by which the In- 


fant Don Philip, your nameſake, holds Parma and 


' Placentia, Conſult, alſo, the-Emperor Charles the 
© Sixth's Act of Ceſſion of the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, in 1736. The ſucceſſion to the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, being a point, which, upon the 
death of the preſent King of Spain, 1s likely to 
occaſion ſome diſputes, do not loſe the thread of theſe 
matters; which is carried on with great eaſe, but, if 
once broken, is reſumed with difficulty, | 
Pray tell Mr. Harte, that I have ſent his packet 
to Baron Firmian, by Count Einſiedlen, who is 
gone from hence this day for Germany, and paſſes 


_ - through Vienna in his way to Italy; where he is in 


hopes of croſſing upon you ſomewhere or other, 
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